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EXEMPTING BARGES FROM COMPULSORY PILOTAGE. 



Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington^ D. C, February i, 1916, 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. Joshua W. Alex- 
ander (chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman. The hearing this morning is on H. R. 9678, a bill 
to exempt from compulsory pilotage the barges while in tow of 
steam vessels navigated by Government pilots, which was introduced 
by Representative Small, which reads as follows: * 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assemhled, That section forty-four hundred and 
forty-four of the Revised Statutes of the United States be, and the same is 
hereby, amended so as to read as follows : 

" Sec. 4444. No State or municipal government shall impose upon pilots of 
steam vessels any obligation to procure a State or other license in addition to 
that issued by the United States, or any other regulation which shall impede 
such pilots in the performance of the duties required by this title; nor shall 
any pilotage charges be levied by any such authority upon any steamer piloted 
as provided by this title^ nor upon any barge in tow of such a steam vessel; 
and in no case shall the fee charged for the pilotage of any steam vessel, or 
barges in tow thereof, exceed the customary or legally established rates in the 
State where the same is performed. 

"And any barge when in tow of a steam vessel, piloted as required by this 
title, shall be exempt from any obligation to pay pilotage unless the services 
of a pilot be accepted by such barge. 

"Nothing in this title shall be construed to annul or affect any regulation 
established by the laws of any State requiring vessels entering or leaving a 
port in any such State, other than coastwise steam vessels and barges in tow 
thereof, to take a pilot duly licensed or authorized by the laws of such State 
or of a State situate upon the waters of such State." 

Sec. 2. That this act shall take effect and be in force from and after its 
passage. 

Mr. Lazaro. Mr. Chairman, I have a telegram from Mayor Behr- 
man, mayor of the city of New Orleans, addressed to Senator Brous- 
sard. Senator Broussard has asked me to present this telegram to 
the committee and desires that it be read, and if there is no objection 
I will read it at this time : 

Important city affairs demand my presence in New Orleans at this time and 
make it impossible for me to appear before committee for hearing on Con- 
gressman Small's pilot bill. Suggest that you impress upon the committee 
that vital interests of port of New Orleans will be seriously affected by the 
passage of this bill and urge postponement. 

It is signed by Martin Behrman, mayor. 

I understand that Mayor Behrman and Senator Broussard would 
like to be heard, as well as others of the city of New Orleans, but 
that it is impossible for them to be present this morning. 

The Chairman. In that connection, I desire to state that the dif- 
ferent organizations which have expressed a wish to be heard on 
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this bill have all been notified repeatedly since my attention was 
first called to this bill and since it was set down for hearing to-day, 
that the hearings would be continued from time to time and that 
every one interested in the bill, whether for or against it, would have 
a reasonable opportunity to be heard. 

If there is no objection, we will proceed with the hearings this 
morning and then they will be continued from time to time at the 
pleasure of the committee. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN H. SMALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

Mr. Small. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I will make a brief 
statement. This bill amends section 4444 of the Revised Statutes. 
Simply stated, the purpose of the bill is to have legislation by Con- 
gress exempting barges in the coastwise trade in tow of tugs from 
compulsory«pilotage. This is a subject of which the States and the 
United States have concurrent jurisdiction. Until Congress asserts 
its jurisdiction, however, it lies within the power of the States to 
regulate the ma'tter of pilotage. Congress has heretofore asserted 
this jurisdiction in several respects, notably in 1871, by the enact- 
ment of a law which exempted all steamers in the coastwise trade 
from compulsory pilotage provided they had a Government pilot on 
board. So that all steamers, including, of course, tugs, so-called, 
which tow barges, are exempt from compulsory pilotage. Every 
State on the Atlantic seaboard, excepting NortJi Carolina and South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, have exempted all forms of coastwise 
shipping from compulsory pilotage ; Virginia being the last State to 
do so by legislation in 1908. 

The Chairman. Has Louisiana ? 

Mr. Small. That is on the Gulf. I said the Atlantic seaboard. 
Of the Gulf States, Texas does not enforce compulsory pilotage 
against coastwise shipping. As I understand it those on the Gulf 
which do attempt to enforce compulsory pilotage against any form 
of coastwise shipping are Louisiana, Alabama, and Mississippi. No 
State on the Pacific coast attempts to enforce any compulsory pilot- 
age on coastwise shipping of any kind. So that of all the seaboard 
States only these four South Atlantic States and these three Gulf 
States to-day attempt to enforce compulsory pilotage against coast- 
wise shipping. But, as I stated, Congress asserted its jurisdiction 
as to steamers in the coastwise trade and exempted all steamers from 
compulsory pilotage having a Government licensed pilot on board. 
So that a tug or steamer having barges in tow presents the anomalous 
position in these several States of the tug which tows the barges be- 
ing exempt from compulsory pilotage attempted to be enforced 
by any State — provided, of course, they have a Government licensed 
pilot on board — while the barges behind the tug are subject under the 
laws of these few States to compulsory pilotage. And it is the pur- 
pose of this bill to relieve the barges in tow of the exempted steamers 
from compulsory pilotage attempted to be enforced by any State. 
I think that presents as clearly as I may the purpose of the bill under 
consideration by the committee. 

We take the position that barges in tow of a steamer do not require 
compulsory pilotage. All the barge has to do is to steer behind the 
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tug or the steamer and keep in the same course. If a pilot were on 
board of the barges he could not do otherwise. The attempt to en- 
force compulsory pilotage against barges engaged in the coastwise 
trade is an unnecessary burden upon commerce, and can have^ no 
justification in the interest of commerce or of safe navigation of 'the 
waters. 

This question recently became acute in this way : Congress, as many 
of the members of the committee will remember, has had presented to 
it rather industriously for 15 years or more a proposition to construct 
inside waterways or inland waterways along the Atlantic seaboard 
from Boston to Florida. Up to this time — and I should say first, that 
the Army engineers have made favorable reports on every link in 
this intracoastal waterway from Narraganset Bay to Florida, but 
so far Congress has only adopted one of these links; that is to say, 
the link from the southern end of Chesapeake Bay through the in- 
land waters of North Carolina to Beaufort Inlet, N. C, a distance of 
about 200 miles, and this particular inland waterway is now under 
construction. This particular inland waterway lies inside of Cape 
Hatteras and Cape Lookout, and it has always been contended by 
the advocates of that project that with the construction of that route 
alone a barge traffic between ports north of Hatteras and ports south 
of Hatteras would be built up. Barge traffic between these northern 
points and these southern points has been so seriously handicapped 
in the past that the coastwise traffic around Cape Hatteras has been 
negligible. There has been no commerce except that which has been 
carried in very large steamers — steamers like those owned and navi- 
gated, for instance, by the Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. 
and the Clyde Steamship Co. and the Ocean Steamship Co. I am 
now speaking of the Atlantic coast. The barge traffic has been con- 
fined to a very few barges owned largely by great industrial con- 
cerns like the Standard Oil Co., with no regular schedule, making 
only desultory trips, and there has been no established barge traffic 
with regular service or sailings prepared to meet the demands of 
water-borne commerce between the northern ports and the southern 
ports, and that has been due, as stated, to the menace presented by 
Cape Hatteras. 

While this particular route connecting Chesapeake Bay with 
Beaufort, N. C, and lying inside the cape has not been completed, 
yet earlier than we anticipated a barge traffic has been established. 
That traffic up to the present time has been to a large extent from 
Philadelphia and other Delaware Eiver points, and Baltimore and 
Norfolk, lying north of Hatteras, with Savannah and Charleston 
lying south or Hatteras. There is a prospect that with proper en- 
couragement the number of barges now engaged in the traffic will be 
largely increased and that the volume of commerce handled will 
largely increase. 

To the surprise of some of us at least when this barge traffic was 
established compulsory pilotage was attempted to be enforced in and 
out of Beaufort Inlet, N. C, my own State, and in and out of Charles- 
ton and Savannah, and under the State law it can be, and we learn 
will be, enforced at every other southern port. For instance, at 
Wilmington, N. C. ; at Georgetown, Charleston, and Beaufort, S. C. ; 
Savannah and Brunswick, Ga. ; and at Fernandina and Jacksonville, 
Fla. I will not attempt to go into the details of the financial bur- 
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den which this compulsory pilotage imposes on commerce. That 
will be well presented by others. But, gentlemen, it is a burden. I 
undertake to say, and I believe it can h& demonstrated to the satis- 
faction of the committee, that there is not a southern port which I 
have named which can not be entered and departed from by the 
master of any tug holding a Government license with entire safety 
to his tug and his tow. And the owners of the tugs, and the owners 
of the barges are perfectly willing and anxious to assume that respon- 
sibility. 

The marine-insurance companies do not demand pilotage ; nor will 
they increase the rates if compulsory pilotage is eliminated. Hav- 
ing thoroughly investigated the matter, they nave taken the position 
that the rates which the barges and cargoes now enjoy, will be main- 
tained if compulsory pilotage is abolished. So, I think, that clearly 
presents our position tha^t the enforcement of compulsory pilotage 
is an unnecessary burden. 

In 1871, when steamers were exempt under section 4444 of the Re- 
vised Statutes from compulsory pilotage if they had a licensed 
Government pilot on board, I tate it that that act would have given 
express application to barges except for the fact that at that time in 
our traffic barges were substantially unknown. I had hoped, and 
others who believe likewise in this bill had hoped, that there would be 
no opposition to a proposition prima facie so meritorious as this. 
There is no attempt upon the part of the advocates of this bill to dis- 
turb pilotage associations, as they exist in these Southern States, ex- 
cept in so far as they apply to barges in tow of tugs. 

The Chairman. Mr. Small, is there any reason why the same rule 
should not apply to a schooner in tow of a tug? 

Mr. Small. In my individual opinion, no. My opinion is that 
these four Southern States, and these three Gull States ought to 
take a forward step, such as is taken by all the other States of the 
Union, and exempt from compulsory pilotage every form of coast- 
wise shipping. 

Mr. Hardt. That is where they have a Government pilot aboard ? 

Mr. Small. Yes; but as I was saying, wishing to follow the path 
of least resistance and to arouse the least opposition, and if possible 
to impress the merits of this bill upon Congress and the committee, 
we have only sought to ask for additional legislation by Congress 
over barges in tow of tugs engaged in the coastwise trade. As it 
may be presented to the committee, I may say here, although I am 
sure Members are already familiar with it, that in the early history 
of our country, in fact shortly after the adoption of the Constitution, 
Congress passed an act to the effect substantially that the regula- 
tion of pilotage should be within the States until Congress in its 
wisdom should assume jurisdiction, and we admit that that has 
been the policy of the Government from the beginning up to the 
present time. The only effect of it is that without congressional 
action the States assume and enforce jurisdiction on the subject of 
pilotage. 

Mr. Saunders. How many barges in the ordinary course of traffic 
can be conveniently handled by one tug ? 

Mr. Small. That question will be answered more intelligently hy 
others, but based upon my information I should say that the maxi- 
mum is three or four. Three is the average. 
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The Chairman. It is my impression that that is regulated by law. 

Mr. Saunders. Suppose a tug goes through one of these canals 
towing three barges, is there a pilotage charge for each one of those 
barges? 

Mr. Small. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Saunders. Is a pilot necessary ^n each barge in order to safely 
conduct them through the different channels down there? 

Mr. Small. We say that that is not necessary. At Beaufort 
Inlet, N. C, and I can speak a little freely about my own State, whose 
policy I am attacking, the charge there on a barge with a draft of 9 
feet is $22.50, in and out, making a total of $45 for the round trip, 
and a tow of three barges in and out of Beaufort Inlet would have 
to pay $135 each round trip under the law. 

Mr. Saunders. I do not know much about your intracoastal canals 
down there. It is contemplated that a tow of barges can go from 
Norfolk to Jacksonville? 

Mr. Small. Yes. 

Mr. Saunders. Suppose they could do that. How many pilot 
charges, as the law at present exists, would that tow of three barges 
have to pay in the course of its voyage? 

Mr. Small. In and out of Beaufort Inlet one charge for each 
round trip. Say she was bound for Charleston, in and out of Char- 
leston another charge, and if by chance she went to another southern 
port in order to complete her cargo there would be another charge. 

Mr. Saunders. There would be three charges between Norfolk and 
Jacksonville ? 

Mr. Small. No; there would be only two charges unless she went 
into another port. 

Mr. Saunders. But there would be two round-trip charges. How 
much would that be? 

Mr. Small. There is a gentleman here who will give that to you. I 
only remember, as to Beaufort Inlet. 

Mr. Saunders. If the charge for pilotage in North Carolina is 
excessive, could you not remedy that by appealing to your own leg- 
islature; and if not, why not? 

Mr. Small. Our friends, the pilots, at the session of the legislature 
of 1915 went there and secured an act specifically including barges 
for compulsory pilotage and fixing the charges. I have inquired of 
members of the legislature since that time and have not found any- 
body who knew what they were doing. It was simply presented 
there and they said it was a good law and so they passed it. It is 
true that we could go to these States, but must this barge traffic 
which we are attempting to build up be dependent upon the will, 
whim, or caprice, or political expediency of several States in order 
to relieve commerce of an unnecessary burden? Speaking of North 
Carolina, the legislature of North Carolina years ago abolished all 
pilotage on coastwise shipping. A few years afterwards it restored 
it. Some of the members of this committee should remember the 
conditions which existed in Virginia prior to 1908, where, to put it 
mildly, they were imposing unjustifiable burdens on coastwise trade. 
This committee at that time favorably reported a bill, the extent of 
which I do not now recall, but I know that it relieves steamers and 
presumably barges. It did not pass, but as the result of that agita- 
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tion Virginia discontinued all form of compulsory pilotage as to 
coastwise shipping. It is all very well to say why not go to the 
legislatures of those States, where there is any reasonable question 
as to the jurisdiction of Congress or where under the Constitution 
a right exists within the States to control any matter involved in 
local State government. In that case I would say go to the States; 
but where the jurisdiction of Congress is undisputed, and if we 
can make good our proposition that this is an unnecessary and un- 
justifiable burden, and archaic — ^not consistent with the spirit of the 
times -and jeopardizing this very valuable barge traffic — we say 
that Congress ought to assert its jurisdiction and act. 

Answering the question of Judge Saunders, it may be interesting 
to the committee to make this statement : These barges on the Dela- 
ware Biver come from the Delaware River — that is, many of them— 
through the existing Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, the old canal, 
which, by the way, on account of its narrow locks constricts the 
width of the barges and to that extent impedes the growth of this 
barge traffic ; but we have to take that canal as it is. They come into 
the Chesapeake Bay up the southern branch of the Elizabeth River 
past Norfolk, and there they take this waterway under construction 
by Congress through the inland waterways of North Carolina and 
Beaufort Inlet and Cape Lookout. The only menace to navigation 
on the south Atlantic coast between Beaufort Inlet and Florida is off 
Cape Fear — Frying Pan Shoals as it is called. But the winds which 
make it dangerous come from a direction which may be usually 
anticipated and foretold by the Weather Bureau, and while we have 
no disposition to minimize the dangers of Frying Pan Shoals, yet as 
compared to Hatteras they are not nearly so dangerous, and certainly 
not so dangerous as to be a prohibition against barge traffic. But 
you can see that until this entire length of intracostal waterway from 
Boston to Florida shall be completed that it is absolutely essential 
that barges shall go part of the way at least outside, and must enter 
these southern ports from the ocean. Of course, pilotage charges 
would not bear against purely inland traffic, but because this intra- 
costal waterway has not been entirely completed, barges must, to a 
certain extent, traverse the ocean and go in and out of these ports. 

I would like to file with the committee a memorandum which I 
have prepared and which sets forth some of the facts and history of 
legislation upon this subject which may be of interest to the com- 
mittee, and with the consent of the committee I will file it. 

The Chairman. If there is no objection it will be inserted in the 
record. 

(The paper referred to will be found at the conclusion of the 
statement by Mr. Small.) 

Mr. KiNCHELOB. As I understand it, every steamer has a Govern- 
ment pilot? 

Mr. Small. Yes. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. That precedes the tow. Now, when you speak of 
compulsory pilotage on these barges, what do you mean by that ? 
' Mr. Small. That whether they wish to or not they are compelled 
to take on a pilot and pay him ; an additional pilot. 

Mr. RoDENBEKG. You mean there has to be an additional pilot on 
each barge? 

Mr. Small. That is the contention. 
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Mr. RoDENBERG. Is that the law ? 

Mr. Small. That is the law in North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina, in Georgia and in Florida. 

Mr. RoDENBERG. And that is what you want to repeal in your bill, 
is it not? 

Mr. Small. That is what we want to repeal, so that barges in tow 
of tugs shall be exempt. 

Mr. Price. They are compelled to pay for a pilot whether they 
take him oii or not? 

Mr. Small. Whether the pilot goes on board or not they are com- 
pelled to pay the pilot. As a matter of fact I do not wish to intro- 
duce any statement merely to prejudice the case^ but down there at 
Beaufort Inlet, in my State, not until recently, since this matter has 
been agitated, did the pilots even go thi'ough the pretence of going 
on board the barges, but they sent their bill to the owner of the 
barges and collected it. Since this agitation has begun I under- 
stand they are doing the barges the honor of going on board of 
them. 

Mr. Kincheloe. You mean that under the law as it is now it is 
not absolutely necessary for a pilot to go on the barge notwith- 
standing he charges for it? 

Mr. Small. I will not say that that is authorized definitely under 
the law. I am only telling you that they have stood on the shore and 
spoken the barge or steamer and sometimes did not even speak the 
barge and only infrequently did they go on the barge at all, out they 
sent in their bill and collected it. 

Mr. Byrnes. Let me ask you, Mr. Small, does the same custom 
prevail in other States? 

Mr. Small. I understand it has prevailed in Charleston and Sa- 
vannah, but only since this matter has been agitated the last few 
months have they been going on board. 

Mr. Hardy. Is it not a fact that the State law provides a penalty 
for a barge to go in without a pilot ? 

Mr. Small. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Hardy. Then it would be very easy for a pilot to demand his 
bill ; otherwise the penalty against the company of going without a 
pilot would take effect ? 

Mr. Small. The law provides for enforcing it. 

Mr. Rodexberg. Does the entire fee go to the pilot or some of it 
go into the State treasury? 

Mr. Small. Not having looked into that particular question I will 
not state definitely, but my impression is that nothing goes into the 
State treasury. 

Mr. Byrnes. Upon what theory does your legislature, for instance, 
proceed to enact that law increasing the pilotage charges and plac- 
ing this penalty upon the barge ? 

Mr. Small. Upon the theory, as I understand it, that it is neces- 
sary to maintain a pilotage system — a pilotage association. 

Mr. Greene. That is for the protection of human life, or what is 
the purpose? 

Mr. Small. I want to be entirely fair^ and I will say that it is the 
contention that it is necessary to maintain a pilotage system in order 
to have a body of men who know the channels and keep up with the 
changing conditions, if there are changing conditions, and who shall 
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at all times be able to guide a vessel in and out of a port and keep 
in the channel. That is*the contention. 

The Chairman. Foreign vessels,- both steam and sail, entering 
one of these southern ports, must pay pilot charges. In other words, 
they must have a licensed pilot on board to take the vessel in and out. 

Mr. Small. Yes; they must have. 

The Chairman. Is it not the contention that there are not enough 
vessels of that class to maintain an efficient pilotage organization, and 
for that reason it is necessary to include vessels in the coastwise trade 
in order to make fees enough to provide for an efficient force ? 

Mr. Small. I think that the contention is that the pilotage associa- 
tions need the revenue from these barges. 

Mr. Goodwin. Your bill is confined only to vessels engaged in the 
coastwise trade or rivers of Tin interstate nature? 

Mr. Small. Yes; entirely in the coastwise trade. It does not 
affect foreign shipping at all. 

Mr. Goodwin. But would it affect rivers of an. interstate nature 
like the Mississippi or Ohio, or is it confined only to the coastwi^ 
trade ? 

Mr. Small. These pilotage laws of the States apply to navigation 
in and out from the ocean and where, as in the case of Savannah — a 
distance of some 40 miles I believe from the ocean — ^the pilots are 
required to go up as high as the city. 

Mr. Goodwin. Has not Congress jurisdiction over the Ohio, the 
Eed, the Mississippi, those being of an interstate nature, the same as 
it has over traffic engaged in coastwise trade ? 

Mr. Small. I think Congress has jurisdiction over every navigable 
river, but there are no pilotage associations so far as I know upon 
the interior rivers, whether they are boundaries between the States 
or whether they traverse the States themselves. 

Mr. Goodwin. Take the lakes. Would this law not apply to them 
also? 

Mr. Small. Yes. 

The Chairman. They have no local State pilotage laws up there 
enforcing pilotage. 

Mr. Goodwin. There is none up there at all ? 

The Chairman. None up there at all. 

Mr. Goodwin. Only at those Gulf States? 

Mr. Small. Only those States I have named enforce compulsory 
pilotage of any kind. The ports of Norfolk, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, New York, Providence, and Boston — they all have their pilot- 
age associations. But under the laws of every one of those States 
in which those ports are located, compulsory pilotage is only en- 
forced against foreign vessels and steamers. 

Mr. Goodwin. The State of Louisiana has its pilotage laws? 

Mr. Small. Yes. 

Mr. Goodwin. The Mississippi Eiver runs through the State of 
Louisiana and also is the dividing line, so to speak, between many 
States. Would your bill affect the traffic borne on the Mississippi 
within the State of Louisiana ? 

Mr. Small. The purpose of the bill is to relieve from compulsory 
pilotage barges in tow of steamers in the coastwise trade anywhere 
in the United States. 
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The Chairman. Take the barges entering the port of New Orleans 
through the jetties in the Mississippi River: Their pilotage laws 
do not apply to vessels on the Mississippi Eiver between New Orleans 
and points north or any other point than New Orleans and the sea, 
as I understand it? 

Mr. Small. That is all. 

Mr. Saunders. Mr. Small, I would like to ask one or two ques- 
tions. Take such a collection of barges towed by a steamer as you 
have talked about, making the trip you mentioned, is there any pilot 
on that steamer doing the towing? 

Mr. Small. Yes. 

Mr. Saunders. Does that ship pay pilotage charges? 

Mr. Small. No. With scarcely an exception every coastwise ship 
has a pilot on board, licensed under the laws of the United States 
and authorized to navigate those particular waters, and any steamer 
in the coastwise trade in the United States anywhere having such a 
Government pilot on board is exempt from compulsory pilotage. 

Mr. Saunders. That is what I wanted to bring out. Then the 
steamship itself is not compelled to pay the pilotage charges? 

Mr. Small. No. 

Mr. Saunders. Who has charge of the course with respect to this 
steamship and her convoy to the sea? The pilot on the steamship, 
isn't it? 

Mr. Small. The pilot on the steamer. 

Mr. Saunders. With reference to the safety or utility to the 
traffic itself, suppose we had a pilot on each one of the barges, what 
would he do with respect to laying the course or doing anything that 
would be serviceable toward making that voyage safe and expedi- 
tious? 

Mr. Small. Nothing; because of necessity he must follow the 
steamer ahead. 

Mr. Saunders. He would have no more to do with it than the 
engineer of a second engine on a double header has to do with running 
the train? 

Mr. Small. That is it exactly. If he does not follow the tug why 
necessarily he sheers off and gets out of the channel. The responsi- 
bility is on the pilot of the tug. 

Mr. Hardy. Is there any more reason for applying it to a sailing 
vessel which is in charge of a United States pilot than there is in 
requirinjg it of a steam vessel ? 

Mr. Small. In my individual opinion, no. In my individual 
opinion all coastwise shipping ought to be relieved from the burden 
oi compulsory pilotage. I think that one of the causes for the 
gradual diminution of sailing vessels, schooners, and ships engaged 
m coastwise trade between the northern and southern ports has been 
this question of compulsory pilotage. Personally I would dislike 
to be a party to any legislation which injures the pilots at any port ; 
I would take no personal pride in reducing their revenue ; but there 
is this proposition which can not be controverted: There never has 
been any progress in any line that did not hurt somebody. 

Every new invention, every labor-saving piece of machinery, every 
improvement in navigation has divested somebody from their em- 
ployment, has changed the old pathways, and that can not be helped. 
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The building up of this barge traffic between these ports north of 
Hatteras and these points south of Hatteras, which can only be done 
by utilizing this inside route which lies inside of Hatteras, involves 
in very large degree the prosperity of our country, and particularly 
that of these coastwise States. It is difficult to anticipate what it 
means to us with the completion Erie Canal. There is no reason 
why a barge should not be loaded at Charleston or Savannah and, 
talang this route inside of Hatteras, go up to New York, up the 
Hudson Eiver, through the Erie Canal, into the Lakes, and take a 
cargo to any of these lake ports ; and likewise they could bring back 
a cargo. The one prohibition against their doing this has been Hat- 
teras. This route inside of Hatteras makes possible this barge traffic. 
This barge traffic is now only at the beginning, and everyone knows 
how a new venture may be discouraged. It does not take large obsta- 
cles to do so, and to place upon this traffic, the development of which 
is of such importance, these burdens at this time jeopardizes its very 
existence, its growth, and its progress. It is a matter of great im- 
portance. If it perchance reduces the revenues of some of the pilot- 
age associations at these southern ports, is that to stop the march of 
progress? If so, every great progressive movement which we have 
ever undertaken would have been stopped at its threshold. I re- 
ceived, as did the members of this committee, hundreds of petitions 
against the parcel post. Little merchants in my district thought 
they would have to go out of business if the parcel post came. I 
tola them I thought they were wrong, but even if they were in a par- 
tial degree right, it was in the line and progress, and we ought to 
have it. This is in the line of progress, and I can not believe it will 
jeopardize the life of any of these pilotage associations. But if per- 
chance it does reduce their revenues I am sorry, and I have no doubt 
every member of this committee and Congress will regret it. Yet 
beyond the question of a reduction in their revenues is the great 
question of this barge traffic which we are trying to build up, which 
is of sufficient importance to justify it. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. One more question. Did I understand you to say 
in answer to Judge Saunders's question, that a steamship that had 
a Government pilot on it did not have to pay compulsory pilotage? 

Mr. Small. They do not have to pay pilotage in the coastwise 
trade. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Then who pays that ? 

Mr. Small. Nobody. They are not compelled to take a pilot on 
unless they wish to. I am speaking of compulsory pilotage. If 
perchance there should be any port where the pilot of a steamer or 
tug towing the barges thinks that he ought to have a pilot, he takes 
one. What I have been discussing is compulsory pilotage, com- 
pelling them to take one and pay for the service whether they need 
him or not. 

Mr. Burke. Is not one of the original objects of a compulsory 
pilotage system the protection of harbors or the entrance to harbors 
from being blocked by vessels going astray ? Is not that the original 
object ? Is not that the principal object for maintaining a compul- 
sory pilotage system — ^the protection of a harbor and its entrances — 
to prevent them from being blocked by vessels running ashore or 
onto shoal beds or rocks ? 

Mr. Small. That is one of the alleged objects. 
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Mr. Burke. Is not that the object ? 

Mr. Small. Well, I can not say it is the object. 

Mr. Burke. You do not mean to say that this pilotage system is 
maintained solely to provide jobs for some pilotage association, do 
you ? 

Mr. Small. Not exclusively. 

Mr. Burke. One question more. Are there any complaints that 
you know of as to the safety of entering and returning into harbors 
of those States where compulsory pilotage is not required? 

Mr. Small. I do not catch the question. 

Mr. Burke. Have any complaints arisen as to the navigation of 
harbors and entrances to harbors in those States where compulsory 
pilotage is not required ? 

Mr. Small. Compulsory pilotage is required at every port on all 
c»ur coasts against foreign shipping. 

Mr. Burke. My question refers to coastwise domestic shipping. 

Mr. Small. I have heard no complaints. There has been no dis- 
position so far as I am aware in Virginia or Maryland or Delaware 
or Pennsylvania or New York or Rhode Island or Connecticut or 
Massachusetts or Maine, or any State on the Pacific coast to go back 
to the old method of compulsory pilotage against coastwise shipping. 

Mr. Burke. How long have these other States been free from this 
compulsory pilotage system ? 

Mr. Small. Virginia, since 1908; the other Atlantic Coast States 
many years before that time. 

Mr. Saukders. Let me state that a little differently. Since the 
coastwise steamships have been relieved of compulsory pilotage, 
have the harbors used by these particular steamships been blocked 
or embarrassed as a result of the ships being relieved from this tax ? 

Mr. Small. Not to my knowledge. I have never heard any com- 
plaints. 

Mr. Burke. Is there anything in the nature of the harbors of 
North and South Carolina which makes it more difficult for ships 
to enter and pass out than is the case of harbors in the other States, 
which do not require compulsory pilotage ? 

Mr. Small. I would not like to disparage the ports of any of these 
Southern States. They are very proud of them. As I stated in the 
beginning, I think it may be said without contravention and upon 
such proof as would satisfy any open-minded man that there is no 
necessity for a pilot on a barge in any of these southern ports from 
Wilmington, N. C, to Jacksonville, Fla. 

Regarding the maintenance of the channels of the ports, we have 
ample activities of the Government now to maintain those channels. 
There is a Government engineer, an officer of the United States Corps 
of Engineers, stationed at every port of importance in the United 
States, whose business it is, with ample assistance, to frequently ex- 
amine the channels and take soundings. We have the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, whose business it is to keep up with the 
channels in every port of the United States, and to publish Coast and 
Geodetic Survey maps and to keep them up to date. Congress has 
made appropriations annually for some years now in the rivers and 
harbors bill for the purpose of maintaining these channels against 
depreciation. I can not conceive that the United States can do any- 
thing further for the protection of its channels than it is doing. 
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Yet, forsooth, because of that, if the pilots think that their existence 
is necessary under the laws of the States, I am not a critic of their 
contention. I am only saying that the United States seems to be 
doing all that is necessary and all in its power to maintain the chan-, 
nels at every one of these southern ports, and if they do not main- 
tain them and do not keep a record of the changes in the channels, 
it is not the fault of the law. It is the fault of the particular officer 
in charge. 

Mr. Hardy. It is a very large question, and may call for an opin- 
ion, but you may throw some light on it. Does the practice of levy- 
ing these burdens on these southern ports that are not levied upon 
in the other ports have a tendency to hurt the commercial prosperity 
of the ports where the heavy burdens are laid in comparison with 
the ports where they are not ? 

Mr. Small. Decidedly so in every case, and for that reason I 
have never been able to understand why a great port under the guise 
of sentiment, or under any other plea which may seem available, 
should be willing to have the commerce of its port so handicapped. 

Mr. Hardy. One other question as to those additional charges . 
which, if not necessary, are required to be paid ; who ultimately pays 
those charges? 

Mr. Small. We are prepared to show to-day that primarily the 
man who pays the freight, pays the charges. Trace that down as 
you will, it enters into the price of the goods. 

Mr. Hardy. The ultimate consumer pays the price of the goods 
necessarily. I think the theory can not be controverted. 

Mr. Small. Since that has been mentioned, there will be some con- 
tention, as I have heard, and I was sorry to have heard it, that some 
corporation will be the beneficiary of this legislation. It so happens 
that the Southern Transportation Co. is largely engaged, and were 
the initiators of this barge traffic. I appreciate their enterprise in 
taking advantage of the opportunity ; but they will not be the bene- 
ficiaries to any extent, because there are gentlemen here to-day, 
shippers by barges, who will say to you that the pilotage charges are 
included in their contracts. In other words, they pay the freight 
rate plus whatever pilot charges there may be. 

Mr. Goodwin. What in your opinion is the reason that those South- 
ern States which now have pilotage laws retain those laws upon the 
statute books? -Is it your opinion, if you care to express an opinion 
on the subject, for the reason that pilotage associations are more 
potential with the legislatures of the States than is the public, who 
bear the burden and pay the toll incident to pilotage laws? In other 
words, are these associations more potential with the legislatures than 
the public which is vitally concerned and which pays the freight? 
Of course, that calls merely for an opinion which you may not care 
to express, but I am seeking the information. 

Mr. Hardy. I might suggest, if Mr. Small is not willing to admit, ' 
that the pilotage associations are pretty lively, active associations, 
but Mr. Small may not be willing to admit it. 

Mr. Saunders. Suppose Mr. Small simply says the pilotage asso- 
ciation is a live wire, and stops at that ? 

Mr. Small. I might not be willing to indulge in the expression of 
every opinion in my mind, but I will say this, intended to be com- 
plimentary, that all of the leaders of the pilots with whom I have 
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come in contact are very smart men. They maintain an organization 
here in WaBhin^oh, and have h^d ever since my term of service 
here, more than 16 y^ars, a representative on the ground all the 
while, and the two men who have occupied that position are iifien of 
intelligence and ^scernment, active and industrious. Whether they 
are here for fear Congress will enact legislation affecting pilotage or 
for what their purpose is, if is not for me to say. 

Mr. BimiKE. AVill you give us an idea of the membership of the 
pilotage association in your State of North Caroliiia ? 

Mr. Small. Can I? 

Mi*. BuRKiE. Yes. 

Mr. Small. Ifo; I can only recall from memory the name of one 
man, Capt. J. J. Atkins, of Southport, at the mouth of Cape Fear. 

Mr. Burke. My question was the number of members of the asso- 
ciation in your State. 

Mr. Small. No; I can not tell you. North Carolina is a very 
unfortunate State as to its seacoast. We really have on the coast 
of that State only two navigable inlets from the ocean to our interior 
waterways — one at Beaufort Inlet and at the mouth of Cape Fear 
leading to the city of Wilmington. From Beaufort Inlet north you 
first come to Cape Lookout and then Cape Hatteras, and from there 
to the Virginia line is a narrow strip of land consisting of sand 
dunes, with no vegetation or growth whatever, and then again you 
find vegetation and trees in some instances ; and, while there are 
inlets traversing that narrow strip of land from the ocean to the 
interior sounds, they are not navigable because of the bar on the 
outside or of ledges of land called swashes on the inside, and until 
Congress authorized the construction of this inland waterway from 
Norfolk to Beaufort Inlet, two-thirds of our State, with its mag- 
nificent rivers and interior sounds, had no free outlet for its water- 
borne commerce from Chesapeake Bay to the south. 

Mr. Byrnes. Is it not true that the wisdom of this legislation is 
dependent upon the condition of the ports affected by it ? If in the 
States you mention there ife a port the entrance to which is so hazard- 
ous that the entrance by a steamer without a pilot ^ould be a menace 
to their channel, Would there not then be justification for the State 
of Georgia, say, requiring a pilot in order that its channel might not 
be menaced by one who ^s not effibi^it ? 

Mr. Small. You refer to steamers? 

Mr. Btrnes. Yes. 

Mr. Small. I will direct your attention that no steamer is required 
to take a pilot. 

Mr. Byrnes. I ani directing it to this bill — ^to titiis bar^ propo- 
sition. If the ports are in such condition tJiat this is not necessary, 
then there is no reason why there should be any opposition to this. 
If there are ports here which might be menaced, then there is a 
reason ^hy S(at^s should prevent anything that would be a menace 
to tl^e channel. 

Mr. Sma^l. If there are ports. 

Mr. Btknes. Yes. That is the issue, thien 

Mr. Small. That is the issue. 

Mr. Byrnes. Whether thei^e ports of thkt kind. 

26538—16 2 
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Mr. Saunders. The answer to that would be, if the ship towing 
the barges has been relieved from this necessity what is to be gained 
by requiring the barges to carry a pilot who can not serve any pur- 
pose in directing the course in those diflScult channels ? 

Mr. Small. And mUst of necessity follow the ship. 

Mr. Saunders. Must of necessity follow the ship that /has been 
relieved of the requirement to carry them. 

Mr. Byrnes. Your contention is that if the steamer has a pilot 
there is no danger by reason of there being a tow of one or two 
barges — no practical danger. 

Mr. Small. No practical danger; and if there was, how could a 
pilot prevent it? Here is the steamer ahead of the tow. It has a 
towline out attached to each barge. From that first barge the tow- 
line goes to the second and from the second one to the third one 
behind. Each one of these barges has a man at the wheel to steer 
the barge. They have to follow the steamer ahead which has the 
Government licensed pilot on board — a pilot who has been examined 
and licensed by the authorities of the XJnited States — and Congress 
has said that this tug or steamer having that pilot on board need not 
be compelled to take a State pilot. Now, the contention is that those 
barges, one, two, or three, following the tug ought to be compelled to 
take a pilot and pay for a pilot when the steamer or tug ahead 
towing these barges is not compelled to take one. 

The Chairman. And that is true whether towing in or out of 
schooners or sail vessels ? 

Mr. Small. Yes. 

The Chairman. You take schooners engaged in the coastwise 
trade, bringing lumber and fertilizer from the South. Whenever 
they go in or out of one of the ports of these States, although they 
are towed by a steam tug, they are compelled to pay this pilot charge, 
although they have no use on either for the pilot. 

Mr. Byrnes. If there is no justification for it on that ground, 
then there is no justification for it on any ground, except for the 
maintenance of the association in order to have them at hand in case 
of foreign steamers. 

Mr. Small. I think you put the situation correct. And answering 
the suggestion of yours a moment ago, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the city of Charleston has passed a resolution, which I will sub- 
mit to you for the record, favoring this bill. The Board of Trade 
of Savannah has passed a resolution in favor of it. The Chamber 
of Commerce of Norfolk has passed a similar resolution, although 
in the State of Virginia there is no compulsory pilotage on any coast- 
wise shipping; and the Chamber of Commerce of Wilmington, N. C, 
has passed a resolution in favor of it. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, so far as I am concerned, I may re- 
peat what I have said to some of my friends among the pilots, and 
I say it now publicly. I had hoped that the pilotage associations 
would, in their wisdom, not see proper to oppose this bill. I do not 
think opposition of it is justified, and I have told them that we who 
are insistently urging this legislation have no disposition to interfere 
with the pilots or pilotage associations or pilotage systems any 
further than is contained m this bill; that is, to exempt barges in 
tow of tugs from compulsory pilotage. We have a number of other 
witnesses. Does the committee wish to hear them now ? 
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The Chairman. With reference to the length of tows and with 
reference to seagoing barges, I would state that in 1908. when my 
friend, Mr. Greene of Massachusetts, was chairman oi the com- 
mittee, we reported out of this committee a bill which was enacted 
into law, providing for the inspection of hulls and equipment • of 
steam barges of 100 tons or over, and also for their equipment in 
the matter of lifesaving appliances, their register and enrollment, 
and in 1910 we enacted this statute : 

The Commissioner of Navigation shall convene as a board at such times as 
the Secretary of Commerce shall prescribe to prepare regulations limiting the 
length of hawsers between towing vessels aiid seagoing barges in tow and the 
length of such tows within any of the inland waters of the United States desig- 
nated and defined from time to time pursuant to section 2 of the act approved 
February 19, 1895, and such regulations when approved by the Secretary of 
Commerce shall have the force of law — 

And making the master of the towing vessel liable to suspension 
or the revocation of his license for violation of the regulations issued 
pursuant to the section I have quoted. 

Mr. Small. Yes, sir;. and the barges, Mr. Chairman, in this traffic 
have complied and are complying with the provisions of that. Per- 
sonally I think it was most wise legislation. Before I take my seat 
I would like to have printed in the record an extract of a letter from 
Capt. E. M. Adams, Corps of Engineers, in a report on Charleston 
Harbor, S. C, submitted in 1911, beginning at page 8 and ending 
with the first paragraph on page 14, in which he discusses the pilot- 
age of South Carolina and some other southern points. 

(The memorandum in support of the bill, and the extract, above 
referred to, from the letter of Capt. Adams, are, respectively, as 
follows:) 

Memobandum in Suppobt of a Bill Amending Section 4444, Revised Stattttes. 

To the Committee on Commerce of the Senate and to the Committee on Mercha/nt 
Marine and Fisheries of the House of ^Representatives of the United States: 

The biU provides as follows : (The new matter being In italics.) 

A BILL To exempt from compulsory pilotage the barges while in tow of steam vessels 

navigated by Government pilots. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled^ That section 4444 of the Revised Statutes 
of the Unied States be, and the same is. hereby, amended so as to read as 
follows : ; 

Sec. 4444. No State or municipal government shall Impose upon pilots of 
steam vessels any obligation to procure a State or other license in addition to 
that issued by the United States, or any other regulation which shall impede 
such pilots in the performance of tl^e duties required by this title, nor shall 
any pilot charges be levied by any such authority upon any steamer pUoted 
as provldd by this title, nor upon any barge in tow of such a steam vessel, and 
in no case shall the fee charged for the pilotage of any steam vessel or barges in 
tow thereof exceed the customary or legally established rates in the State 
where the same is performed. 

And any barge tvhen in tow of a steam vessel^ piloted as required by this 
title, shaU be- exempt from any obli-gation to pay pUof&ge unless the services 
of a pilot be accepted by such barge. 

Nothing in this title shall be construed to annul or affect any regulation 
established by the laws of any State requiring vessels Entering or leaving a 
port In any such Stat6, other than coastwise steam vei*;iels and- bdrges in tow 
thereof, to take a pilot duly licensed Or authorized by the law& of such State, 
or of a State situate upon the waters of such State. ^ 

Section 2. That this act shall take effect and be in force from and after its 
passage. 
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NEW CONDITIONS NEED NEW BEGULATIONS. 

It recency became possible, by re$.8on of the ihtand waterways, provided by 
Congi-esis as ^ piLrt of ti^e work .wJilcii it is contemplated will be completed at 
a finAt cost of many millions of dollars, for barges to go ipland behind Cape 
Hatt)eras arid thus avoid the long and dangerous outside ruii from Cape Henry 
past Cape Hatteras arid Cdpe Lookout. When the barges get to Beaufort Inlet 
they can th^n fp outside down the compiaratiYely safe route to the South 
Atlantic ports of Southpoi-t, Wilmington, Charleston, Beaufort, S. C, G^rge- 
town, Savannah, Brunswick, and Jacksonville. Unfortunately the shallow 
depth of 8 feet in the Albemarle & Chesapeake Canal, recently purchased by 
the Government for use as a free waterway, prevents its economical use by 
the barges using the Norfolk-Beaufort route, and they are forced to pky canal 
tolls in order to go through the Dismal Swamp Canal on a draft limited to 9 
feet. The Government is now deepening the Albemarle & Chesapeake Canal 
to a draft pf 12 feet, and proposes to deepen the inland waterway from Neuse 
River into Beaufort Inlet to a like depth. When this is accomplished the barges 
will be able to carry larger cargoes than the cargoes to which they are now 
limits by a d-foot draft. There will then be but one obstacle to the enjoy- 
ment by shippers and consumers of all of the advantages of an inland barge 
traffic between the Atlantic coast ports north of Cape Hatteras and Cape 
Lookout and the Atlantic coast ports south of those capes. This (^stacle is 
compulsory State pilotage existing in this Atlantic coast States south of Vir- 
ginia, whereby thie inland waterways, which Congress designed to be free, are 
substantially converted into toll waterways for the benefit of pilots in those 
States. The passage of the aforegoing bill will correct this anomalous condition. 

A BBIEF DESCRIPTION OF BABGES. 

Until within the last few years barges were of two general classes, viz, the 
large seagoing barges and the smaller Inland barge. The smaller inland barges 
trading wholly within the waters of one State are not concerned with pilotage. 
The large seagoing barge when originally built is quite a large and expensive 
vessel, and is in many instances the hull of a steamship or sailing vessel con- 
verted into a barge. These seagoing barges are usually about 225 feet long, 40 
feet beam, and 18 feet deep, and have two or more masts equipped with sails. 
Their masts, de^ draft, and broad beam prevent their use on the inland water- 
ways and up the small creeks and rivers tributary to the waters of the various 
ports of the Atlantic coast. 

Within the past few years there has developed a type of barge which, being 
capable of doing the work of both the seagoing and inland barges, is called a 
"combination seagoing and inland barge." It is inspected by the Steamboat- 
Inspection Service and is certificated by the Goyerntneht to run outside along 
the coast, over the same waters that the larger seagoing barges are permitted 
to run, and it^ light draft and narrow beam permits it to operate on the canals, 
rivers, And' ttlland water\i^ays along tbe Atlantic coast. These barges are about 
200 feet Idnj?, 24 feet beam^ and have from 12 t^ IB foot sides and no masts or 
motive power of tti^lr ownl They can carry about 500,000 feet of lumber or 900 
tons of dead weight on a 9-foot draft, but considerably more when fully loaded 
to a 1^ or 11 foot di*aft. They are the cheapest vehicles in the world for bulk 
and' liie^vy traffic, because ttey cost less to build, carry mpre tonnage on less 
draft/ ^ive bettfet* dispatch, and are cheaper to operate thfin sailing vessels, the 
larger seAgolnjg barges, and steamships, find t^elr light draft enables them to 
go up. the small creekis and rivers after local traffic where the deeper-draft 
vessels can riot go. 

THE VALUE OIP THESE ADVANTAGES. 

The, value of the advantages of this combination type of barge wlU Increase 
with tliQ advance in population, commerce, and manufactures. The shipper and 
consumer will get the benent, arid they will get it from this combination type 
of barge. Anything that ii^creases and embarraisses the cost of their operation 
will to tlmt extent detract from the advantages of the inland waterways for 
which Confess is expending millions of dollars. The Atlantic Deeper Water- 
ways Association, ^t its annual convention held in Savannah in November, 1915, 
recognized this and adopted the following resolution : 
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"This association is con^nltted not only to the construction of the intra- 
coastal waterway but to the promotion of coastwise trade betweep different 
ports and rivers. It Is conceded that much of this traffic will be carried in 
barges towed by tugs. Until every Unk of the proposed waterway shall be com- 
pleted, such fleets of barges under tow will use the inside route in part a,nd 
the ocean in pert, particularly between northern and southern ports. Under 
section 4444, Revised Statutes of the United States, such tugs or stpam vessels 
having barges In tow are exempted from pllbtage charges Imposed by any 
State In cases where the pilot of such steam vessels has a license nri^^r the laws 
of the United States. We favor the enactment by Congress 0f legislation, ex- 
empting barges from all pilot charges Imjposed under the aliitfiof'lty of any 
State." 

The pilots insist upon Imposing their charges where there Is no shadow of 
necessity for same. Their representatives, in opiKi^lng the adoption of the 
aforegoing resolution, stated to the resolutions committee "of the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Association at Savannah In November, 1915, that the pilots 
did not desire and would waive pilotage on all vessels that used ilie inland 
waterways exclusively and did not go outside on the coast. This was, of 
course, a more or less gratuitous proposition, for the reason that It may be 10, 
15, 25, or 50 years before the South Atlantic ports and the North Atlantic 
ports are connected by wholly Inland rou,teSj capable of carrying substantial 
traffic. As it Is now, barge tr^iffic must use the Inside routes In part and the 
ocean In part, as set forth In the aforegoing resolutlpn, an0 the Inconi^^teney 
of the pilots Is shown by the fact that in December, Iftl^ jvist about ope 
month after their representatives made their pr<^)psitlon at Savaimah, they 
demanded pilotage on the barge Monocacy, trading on the Inland route from 
Ohisholm Island, out of South CaroUna into l^avf^nnah, 6a. In this demand 
they emphasized the fact that the only vessels not ^ubjeqt ta tlielr compulsory 
pilotage charges at Beaufort, S. C, are vessels that tr^kde wholly between 
ports within the State. 1^ the case of the barge MonoecLcy they rendered a 
bin on December 6, 1915, for compulsory pilotage for $35, that be|ng the rate 
for a vessel drawing 11 feet, and on the same date they rendered another hill 
for $31 against the same barge, that be\ng their rat^ for a vessel drawing 10 
feet. In neither Instance did they render any service to this barge, which had no 
motive power of Its own and was ^n tow of a tug navigated by a Qrovernment 
pilot, and which tug, under the provisions of existing law, section 4444, Re* 
vised Statutes, is exempt from pilotage. 

COMPULSOBY STATE PILOTAGE IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC. 

That there is an unnecessary burden on commerce is fully demonstrated by 
the fact that it was abolished at all Virginia ports in 1906, and before that at 
all ports North of Virginia. South of Virginia compulsory State pilotage existd 
(with but one important exception) against all coastwise vessels, Inelu^Rng 
barges. The only exception of Importance Is that of coastwise steam vessiels. 
This exception of steam vessels was created by section 4444, Revised Statutes, 
yet bargee in tow of such steam vessels have to pay pilotage. Pilots are useless 
to barges, because barges must follow the tugs. Their services are never 
needed and when offered are never accepted, yet when pilots offer their serv- 
Ives the barges have to pay. The substance of a pilot's servlcel^ to a barge in 
tow of a tug navigated by a Grovernment pilot is to chat socially with the master 
of the tug while the tug master makes his own course, which the barges follow 
astern on their hawsers must hold. Pilots can not charge the tug, yet the 
barge in its tow, a vessel duly certificated by the Government to run coastwise, is 
compelled to pay an arbitrary charge for a service that Is neither needed nor 
rendered. 

THE ORIGIN OF COMPULSORY PITX)TAGE ON BARQEf^. 

It originated in the construction which the courts luive given to the very 
general phraseology of " all vessels," " every vessel," and like expressions used 
in the pilotage laws of the South Atlantic States. The barge owners long 
contended that, as their barges were wholly dependent upon the tugs towing 
them, the tugs and barges were In contemplation of law one vessel, and that 
the exemption of the tug from pilotage included barges in its tow. This con- 
tention was sustained In the case of the Carrie L. Tyler, 103 Fe^.), but that 
case was reversed, and as the coverts now construe the South Atlantic pilotage 
laws, barges have to pay comjpulsory pilotage In and out of th^ ports, although 
they are In tow of coastwise steam vessels that are exempt from State pilotage 
by virtue of section 4444, Revised Statutes. The anomalous condition Is no 
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doubt due to the fact that barges came into existence long after South Atlantic 
pilotage laws were enacted. 

NO RELIEF FROM THE PILOTS. 

I 

The pilots make no substantial concessions to relieve commerce from this 
compulsory pilotage, which has been aptly described as a " barnacle " upon 
the coastwise trade of the South Atlantic. It is possible for vessels trading 
regularly enough to make it pay to take out at each port annual pilotage 
licenses. The annual pilotage license at Charleston amounts to about $250 and 
at. Savannah to about $150 for each barge drawing 9 feet of water. The business 
of* the pioneer in the South Atlantic barge traffic via the inland waterways is a 
very good illustration of what little relief these annual licenses give. Out 
of its total fleet of about 90 barges over 50 of these barges are of the combina- 
tion type capable of trading to South Atlantic ports ; but as they must be placed 
in the business as they become available in their general trade along the coast 
the annual pilotage licenses of these 50 barges at a 9-foot draft would mean 
about $12,500 per year at Charleston and about $7,500 per year at Savannah. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THIS AMENDMENT. 

The State pilots In the South Atlantic States maintain an aggressive organi- 
zation to oppose any legislation that will affect their revenue, and, accordingly, 
the barges naturally seek relief from Congress. The same reasons which pre- 
vailed In 1871, when section 4444, Revised Statutes, was enacted, now exist for 
the enactment of this bill to the end that barges will be Included In the ex- 
emption of steam vessels towing them. 

Commerce on the Inland waterways Is but another term for barge traffic on 
the inland waterways. Congress Is creating the Inland waterways for com- 
merce, not for the pilots. An Illustration of the abuse of this barge traffic by 
compulsory pilotage Is the amendment of section 4969 of the North Carolina 
Code, effective on April 1, 1915. This amendment was quietly secured by the 
pilots at Beaufort, N. C, without notice to the barge owners or shippers or 
consumers, and the result of it was that every barge with a draft of 9 feet 
passing through the inland waterway connecting Neuse River with Beaufort 
Inlet Is subject to a compulsory pilotage toll of $45 per round trip. All the 
pilots have to do for this toll on what Congress provided as a free waterway 
is to hall each barge and then send In a bill to the owners for $2.50 per foot 
of the barge's 9-foot draft. 

The South Atlantic barge traffic Is yet In Its Infancy, having begun In Janu- 
ary, 1915. In the short period of 10 months from January, 1915, to October, 
1915, 15 barges made 55 trips. They carried south about 21,000 tons of coal, 
4,000 tons of cemait, 1,600 tons of plaster, 7,800 tons of gravel, 1,000 tons of 
fertilizer nmterlal, and 1,600 tons of steel rails, a total tonnage of over 37,000 
tons. The same barges returned north with about 12,00,000 feet of lumber, 
10,000 tons of acid phosphate, and 8,000 tons of piling, a total tonnage of 42,000 
tons. While these figures are small as transportation figures go, they are a 
sure Indication of the enormous tonnage which may be expected when the In- 
land waterways are protected from these arbitrary and unnecessary charges 
upon the vessels using them. The 15 barges on their 55 trips had to pay for 
compulsory State pilotage which they never received approximately $3,600. 
This amount would have been much larger had the Inland waterways permitted 
the barges to load to an 11-foot draft Instead of a 9-foot draft, to which the 
depth of water now limits them; and, of course, the burden of compulsory 
State pilotage will be much heavier as soon as the work of deepening the Inland 
waterways, now In progress. Is accomplished. 

The State barge pilotage at Savannah now amounts to about 6 cents per 
thousand feet on lumber and approximately 4 cents per ton on coal. At Charles- 
ton it amounts to about 4i cents per thousand feet on lumber and about 
3 cents per ton on coal. If a barge now goes south light but returns with 
lumber, the light and loaded pilotage would amount to about 7 cents per 
thousand feet out of Charleston and about 9 cents per thousand feet out of 
Savannah. Including the State pilotage charges at Beaufort, N. C, the State 
barge pilotage from Savannah to Neuse River now amounts to about lOi cents 
per thousand feet on lumber and about 7 cents per ton on coal. From Charles- 
ton to Neuse River It amounts to about 9 cents per thousand feet on lumber 
and about 6 cents per ton on coal. If a barge goes south light for a return 
cargo, the amount would, of course, be higher. 
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Undoubtedly section 4444, Revised Statutes, as enacted in 1871 would have in- 
cluded in its exemption from compulsory State pilotage barges when in tow of 
steam vessels if barges had then existed. But barges did not exist prior to 
about 1878, and barge traffic from Chesapeake Bay north did not develop to a 
substantial extent until about 10 years later. If It is to develop between the 
ports south of Hatteras and Cape Lookout and the parts north of those capes, 
and if the country is to have the benefit of the inland waterways which Con- 
gress is now expending so many millions of dollars to provide, the barges must 
be relieved of this unnecessary burden of compulsory State pilotage. 

CONCUKBENT AUTHORITY OF THE STATES. 

Immediately upon the adoption of the Constitution Congress recognized the 
propriety of local action with respect tc pilotage, and even now, while it has 
full power over the subject and to a certain extent has prescribed rules, it is 
still in a large measure subject to the regulations of the several States of the 
Union. Simpson v. Shephard (230 U. S., 352). In Anderson v. Pacific Coast 
Steamship Company (225 U. S., 187) the court said: 

" When the Constitution of the United States was adopted each State had its 
own regulations of pilotage. While this subject was embraced within the grant 
of the power ' to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the several 
States' (art 1, sec. 8), Congress did not supersede the State legislation, but 
by the act of August 7, 1789, chapter 9, section 4 (1 Stat., 53, 54; R. S., sec. 
4235), it was enacted that 'all pilots in the bays, inlets, rivers, harbors, and 
ports of the United States, shall continue to be regulated in conformity with 
the existing laws of the States, respectively, wherein such pilots may be, or with 
such laws as the States may, respectively, hereafter enact for the purpose, until 
further legislative provisions shall be made by Congress.* This was * a clear 
and authoritative declaration by the first Congress that the nature of this subject 
is such that, until Congress should find it necessary to exercise its power, it 
should be left to the legislation of the States,* and it has long been established 
by the decisions of this court that, although State laws concerning pilotage are 
regulations of commerce they fall within that class of powers which may be 
exercised by the States until Congress shall see fit to act." • 

On March 2, 1837, Congress enacted section 4236 of the Revised Statutes, 
which provides as follows: 

" Sec. 4236 {Pilots on boundaries between States), The master of any vessel 
coming into or going out of any port situate upon waters which are the 
boundary between two States, may employ any pilot duly licensed or authorized 
by the laws of either of the States bounded on such waters to pilot the vessel to 
or from such port*' 

• On February 28, 1871, Congress enacted the three following sections of the 
Revised Statutes: 

" Sec. 4401. All coastwise seagoing vessels and vessels navigating the Great 
Lakes shall be subject to the navigation laws of the United States, when navi- 
gating within the jurisdiction thereof; and all vessels, propelled in whole or 
in part by steam and navigating as aforesaid, shall be subject to all the rules 
and regulations established in pursuance of law for the government of steam 
vessels in passing, as provided by this title; and every coastwise seagoing 
steam vessel subject to the navigation laws of the United States, and to the 
rules and regulations aforesaid, not sailing under register, shall, when under- 
way, except on the high seas, be under the control and direction of pilots 
licensed by the Inspectors of steamboats." 

Note. — "Amended by section 5 of the act of Congress approved June 9, 1910, 
which provides that every vessel propelled by machinery and not more than 
65 feet in length, except tugboats and towboats propelled by steam, shall not be 
required to carry licensed officers except a licensed operator on such vessels 
carrying passengers for hire." 

" Sec. 4442. Whenever any person claiming to be a skilled pilot of steam 
vessels offers himself for a license the inspectors shall make diligent inquiry 
as to his character and merits, and if satisfied, from personal examination 
of the applicant with the proof that he offers that he possesses the requisite 
knowledge and skill, and is trustworthy and faithful, they shall grant him a 
license for the term of five years to pilot any such vessel within the limits 
prescribed in the license; but such license shall be suspended or revoked upon 
satisfactory evidence of negligence, unskillfulness, Inattention to the duties 
of his station, or intemperance, or the willful violation of anv provisions of 
this title.** 
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" Sec. 4443. Where the master or mate is also pilot of the vessel, he ^lall 
not be required to hold two licenses to perform such duties, but the licetise 
issued shall state on its face that he is authorized to act in such double 
capacity." 

On February 27, 1$71, Congress enacted section 4444, Revised Statutes, 
which provides as follows: 

"Sec. 4444. (State Regulations of Pilots.) 

" No State or municipal government shall impose ' upon pilots of steam 
vessels any obligation to procure a State or other license in addition to that 
issued by the United States, or any other regulation which will impede such 
pilots in the performance of the duties required by this title; nor shall any 
pilot charges be levied by any such authority upon &ny steamer piloted as 
provided by this title ; and in no case shall the fees charged for the pilotage of 
any steam vessel exceed the customary or legally established rates in the 
State where the same is performed. Nothing in this title shall be construed 
to annul or affect any regulation established by the laws of any State, 
requiring vessels entering or leaving a port in any such State, other than 
coastwise steam vessels, to take a pilot duly licensed or authorized b^ the laws 
of such State, or of a State situate upon the waters of such State." (K. S.) 

On July 13, 1886, Congress enacted section 4237, Revised Statutes, which 
provides as follows: 

" Sec. 4237. (No discrimination in rates of Pilotage.) 

" No regulations or provisions shall be adopted by any State which shall 
make any discrimination in the rate of pilotage or half pilotage between vessels 
sailing between the ports of one State and vessels sailing between the ports 
of the different States, or any discrimination against vessels propelled in 
whole or in part by steam, or against' national vessels of the United States ; 
and all existing regulations or provisions making any such discrimination are 
annulled and abrogated." 

The aforegoing substantially comprise all the Federal legislation on the 
subject of pilotage. Congress has not created further regulations, because the 
bulk of coastwise commerce to the ports south of Cape Hatteras and Cape 
LookouJ is in coastwise steam vessels, which are Already exempted from 
compulsory State pilotage by existing law, section 4444, Revised Statutes, 
The coastwise commerce from Cape Hatteras north has not heeded the relief 
of further congressional legislation, because compulsory State pilotage was 
abolished by Virginia tn 1908, and before that by all States north of Virginia, 
as against all coastwise vessels, including barges. Accordingly, the barge 
traffic between Virginia ports and ports north of Virginia, not being burdened 
by compulsory pilotage, has developed an enormous tonnage. 

The barge traffic south of Cape Hatteras and Cape Lookout is negligible in 
volume as compared with the barge traffic north of Cape Henry. Prior to 
January, 1915, the only tygs and barges that regularly operated between the 
Atlantic coast ports north of Cape Hatteras and Cape Lookout and the Atlantic n 
coast ports south of those capes were exclusively large and expensive seagoing 
vessels. The first cost of this class of vessels, the large rt^Ks of the route 
around Cape hatteras and Cape Lookout, the correspondingly high rate of 
insurance for vessels and cargoes, and the compulsory State pllotagie existing 
in the South Atlantic States have combined to compel a freight rate on this 
class of barges which gives them few advantages over the sailing vessels. 

The cheapest transportation in the world has long been conceded to be the 
barge traffic on the inland waters of the United States, and the inland water- 
ways provided by Congress. The " combination inland and seagoing barges" 
have made it possible for shipi)ers and consumers to substantially have all the 
advantages of an inland barge traffic between the Atlantic coast ports south of 
Cape Hatteras and Cape Lookout and the Atlantic cost ports north of those 
capes, provided the unnecessary and indefensible burden of compulsory pilotage 
is abolished by the passage of the aforegoing bill. 

Respectfully submitted. 

John H. Small, 
Representative in Congress from North Carolina. 

(The abstract referred to is as follows:) 

pilotage. 

As among " other subjects " to be r^)orted upon under the first proviso of the 
second paragraph of section 3 of the act, 1 consider that the pilotage situation 
here should receive attention. Explanation will show the reason. 
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By act of the legislature of South Carolina, approved about 1&79, the State 
asserted jurisdiction over Charleston Harbor and created a board of harbor 
commissioners, conferring upon them many powers over shipping, over the 
harbor itself, over construction of wharves and docks, over harbor lines, and 
over the creation of obstructions to navigation. Especially the act made 
pilotage compulsory and by amendment empowered the harbor commissioners, 
through a subcommittee on pilotage, to fix the charges for pilotage, to regulate 
pilots, and incidentally to regulate the shipping. Much of this law is incom- 
patible with the laws of the United States, but it remains upon the State 
statute books in practically its original form. More particularly as the United 
States has asserted no jurisdiction over pilotage the State laws upon pilotage 
are in full force and effect. 

The history of the question is enlightening. Up to 1879 pilotage had not been 
compulsory. There had been a considerable commerce utilizing the port, and 
there were many pilots who work in competition. Later, shipping fell off, so 
that with fewer vessels arriving the competition between the pilots became 
very keen." These men frequently cruised hundreds of miles to sea in the 
endeavor to pick up incoming vessels. Finding that they were earning a pre- 
carious living they conceived the Idea of combining, of eliminating competition, 
and of fixing the rates at such figures that their good living would be assured 
regardless of commercial conditions. This they succeeded In accomplishing, and 
shortly thereafter procured the enactment of the State pilotage law, perpetu- 
ating the combination. Since the passage of the law the rates have been 
modified from time to time, largely as a result of public agitation. The table 
below shows the course which this action has taken; the charges listed apply 
to coastMTise sailing vessels and ta all vessels from foreign ports : 



Draft of ship. 



6 feet and under. . . 
Tfeetandundw... 

8 feet and under... 

9 feet and under 

10 feet and under. . . 

11 feet and under. . . 

12 feet and under.., 
12^ feet and under.. 

13 feet and under.. . 
13} feet and under.. 

14 feet and under. . 
14} feet and under. 

15 feet and under... 
15} feet and under.. 

16 feet and under.. . 
16} feet and under. . 

17 leet and under. . , 
17} feet and imder. . 

18 feet and under.. 
18} feet and under., 

19 feet and under. . 
19} feet and under. 

20 feet and under. . 
20} feet and under. 

21 feet and under.. 
21} feet and under. 

22 feet and under.. 
22} feet and under. 

23 feet and under.. 
23} feet and under. 

24 feet and under.. 
24} feet and under. 

25 feet and under.., 
25} feet and under. 

26 feet and under.. 
26} feet £md under. , 

27 feet and under. . 
27} feet and under. 

28 feet and under.., 
28} feet and under., 

29 feet and under. . , 
29} feet and under. , 

30 feet and under. .-, 



Prior to 
1893. 



$15.00 

16.50 

18.50 

21.00 

28.50 

33.00 

40.00 

44.00 

45.00 

50.00 

54.00 

60.00 

66.00 

69.00 

84.00 

100.00 

120.00 

150.00 

180.00 



Act of 
1803. 



$15.00 

16.50 

18.50 

21.00 

28.50 

33.00 

46.00 

44.00 

45.00 

50.00 

54.00 

60.00 

66.00 

69.00 

84.00 

100.00 

110.00 

120.00 

130.00 

140.00 

150.00 

160.06 

175.00 

190.00 

205.00 

220.00 

235.00 

250.00 



Rule of 
1897. 



$15.00 

16.56 

18.50 

21.00 

28.50 

33.00 

40.00 

44.00 

45.00 

50.00 

54.00 

60.00 

66.00 

69.00 

81.00 

87.00 

92.00 

9a 00 

103.00 

108.00 

115.00 

120.00 

125.00 

132.00 

140.00 

150.00 

160.00 

170.00 

182.00 

195.00 

210.00 



Rule of 
1908. 



$14.00 
16.50 
1&50 
21.00 
27.00 
32.50 
36.50 



41.00 
56.06 



57.50 
M.'SO 



73.50 
82.66 
92.66 



100.00 



112.00 



128.00 



146.00 



168.00 
174.00 
180.00 
186.00 
192.00 
198.00 
204.00 
210.00 
216.00 
222.00 
228.00 
234.00 
240.00 
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Quite recently, in response to further public agitation, it is stated that the 
board of harbor commissioners has further modified the rules so as to provide 
that any master holding United States license may procure from the board of 
harbor commissioners a license to pilot a ship In and out of Charleston for one 
calendar year upon payment of one pilotage charge, plus a fee of 50 cents per 
registered ton of his vessel ; which gives a limited relief to a limited class. 

In connection with the present examination of Charleston Harbor, this office 
has received many complaints from shippers to the effect that the pilotage 
charges at this port are arbitrary, exorbitant, and detrimental to the develop- 
ment of the port After looking into the situation, and conferring with various 
parties Interested, I find that the complaints are not without justification ; the 
charges are high, and the system Itself Is wrong In principle and subversive of 
the Interest of the United States. 

As to the charges, I submit below a comparison of pilotage charges at this and 
neighboring ports, as they are understood here : 

Rates of pilotage. 



Draft of ship. 


Charleston 
(in or out). 


Wilming- 
ton (in or 
out). 


Savannah 
(in or out). 


Jacksonville. 


In. 


Out. 


6 feet and under 


$14.00 

16.50 

18.50 

21.00 

27.00 

32.50 

36.50 

41.00 

50.00 

57.50 

64.50 

73.50 

82.00 

92.00 

100.00 

112.00 

128.00 

146.00 

168.4)0 

174.00 

180.00 

186.00 

192.00 

198.0(1 

204.00 

210.00 

216.00 

222.00 

228.00 

234.00 

240.00 


$17.22 

20.89 

23.72 

26.10 

33.72 

40.88 

46.72 

60.95 

62.26 

72.12 

80.51 

91.75 

102.60 

114.76 

125.28 

140.00 

160.00 

182.50 

210.00 


$14.00 

16.50 

19.00 

21.60 

27.00 

32.50 

36.50 

41.00 

50.00 

57.50 

64.50 

73.50 

82.00 

92.00 

100.00 

112.00 

128.00 

• 146.00 

168.00 

174.00 

180.00 

186.00 

192.00 

198.00 

204.00 

210.00 

216.00 

222.00 

228.00 

234.00 

240.00 


$24.00 
28.00 
32.00 
36.00 
40.00 
44.00 
48.00 
52.00 
66.00 
60.00 
64.00 
68.00 
72.00 
76.00 
80.00 
84.00 
88.00 
92.00 
96.00 


$27.00 


7 feet and under 


31.50 


8 feet and under 


36.00 


9 feet and under 


40.50 


10 feet and under 


45.00 


1 1 feet and under 


49.50 


12 feet and under 


54.00 


13 feet and under 


58.50 


14 feet and under 


63.00 


16 feet and under 


67.50 


16 feet and under 


72.00 


17 feet and under 


76.50 


18 feet and under 


81.00 


19 feet and under 


85.50 


20 feet and under 


90.00 


21 feet and under 


94.50 


22 feet and under 


99.00 


23 feet and under 


103.50 


24 feet and under '. 


108.00 


24i feet and under 




25 feet and under 


232.50 


100.00 


112.50 


25^ feet and under 




26 feet and under 








26i feet and under 








27 feet and under 








274 feet and under 








28 feet and under 








284 feet and under 








29 feet and under 








294 feet and under 








30 feet and under ....'. 

















This comparison Is frequently advanced by supporters of the pilotage sys- 
tem as showing that charges here compare favorably with those at other ports, 
but this comparison is in one respect fallacious. At Charleston there Is little 
enough need for a pilot at best. If required at all, the services of pilot are 
needed for the bar crossing only; the ocean outside is deep and the harbor 
w^ithin Is deep and capacious. Charleston pilotage Is essentially bar pilotage, 
and the bar channels are wide, deep, well marked, and easily navigated. The 
charges listed for Charleston are then In reality for bar pilotage service, while 
the charges listed for adjacent ports cover not only bar pilotage but river pilot- 
age as well, each of the adjacent ports being a long distance up a river im- 
proved by artificial channels. A more logical comparison Is as between charges 
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for pilotage at the Charleston entrance and charges for bar pilotage at neigh- 
boring ports. This is tabulated below : 

Bar pilotage charges. 



Draft of ship 


Charleston 
(in or out). 


Wilming- 
ton (in or 

out). 

$10. 76 
13.06 
14.83 
16.09 
21.08 
25.55 
28.58 
31.84 
38.91 
45.06 
50.32 
57.34 
64.05 
71.72 
78.30 
87.50 
100.00 
114.06 
131.25 


Savannah 
(in or out). 


Jacksonville. 


In. 


Out. 


fi feet and iintlpr ... . 


$14.00 
16.50 
18.50 
21.00 
27.00 
32.50 
36.60 

60.00 

57.50 

64.60 

73.50 

82.00 

92.00 

100.00 

112.00 

123.00 

146.00 

168.00 

174.00 

180.00 

186.00 

192.00 

198.00 

204.00 

210.00 

216.00 

222.00 

228.00 

234.00 

240.00 


$8.75 

10.25 

12.00 

13. .60 

16.75 

20.50 

23.00 

25.50 

31.26 

36.00 

40.60 

46.00 

51.00 

67.50 

62.50 

70.00 

80.00 

91.26 

105.00 

108.75 

112.60 

116.25 

120.00 

123.75 

127.50 

131.25 

135.00 

138.75 

142.50 

146.25 

150.00 


$15.00 
17.50 
20.00 
22.50 
25.00 
27.60 


$18.00 


7 f eAt. ftTid iind Ar 


21.00 


8 feet and under 


24.00 


Q fpflt arid undpr 


27.00 


10 feet, arid under 


30.00 


11 feet and under . . - 


.^^.n^ 


12 feet and under 


30.00 ^ 36.nn 


13 feet and under 


32.50 
35.00 
37.50 
40.00 
42.50 
45.00 
47.50 
50.00 
52.50 
56.00 
57.50 
60.00 


39.00 


14 feet and under 


42.00 


ifi feet and under 


45.00 


16f eet and under 


48.00 


17 feet, and unde*" 


51.00 


18 feet and nnder , . , 


54.00 


19 feet and under 


57.00 


20 feet and nnd^r 


60.00 


21 feet and nnder 


63.00 


22 feet and under 


66.00 


23 feet and under 


60.00 


24 feet and under 


72.00 


24J feet and under 




25 feet and under 


143. 60 


62.50 


75.00 


25J feet and under 




26 'feet and under 








264 feet and under 
















27J feet and under 
















284 'e«t and under 
















294 feflt and under 

























The above tabulation shows that, considering the service actually rendered, 
pilotage charges here are high. 

As to the system: It will be admitted that for the benefit of strangers it is 
necessary to have pilots on hand ; it is necessary that they be efficient ; and it 
is necessary that they be present in numbers sufficient to handle all ships that 
may require their services. It is also necessary that the charges be so arranged 
that the required number of pilots shall receive fair' compensation for their 
services. All of which the compulsory-pilotage law is said to be intended to 
accomplish ; but as administered the law serves a very different purpose. There 
are now more pilots than are required to handle the present or prospective 
business. There are 20, all told. Of these 5 are incapacitated and the remain- 
ing 15 are more than are now needed. In spite of which the pilotage charges 
are arranged to provide what is considered a living for each one of the 20 
active members receiving full rates, and retired members half rates, and the 
local purpose is to continue taking care of these 20 men, regardless of the 
requirements of the port. This is acknowledged by those most interested. So 
that the South Carolina pilotage system actually places an impost upon inter- 
state and -foreign commerce and, for local pecuniary benefit, taxes utilization of 
the improvement effected by the United States. This certainly defeats, or 
tends to defeat, maximum and economical use of the improvement. 

STATEMENT OF HB. EUGENE W. EET, TSEASTJBEB SOUTHERN 
TBANSFOBTATION CO., PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMOBE, AND 
NOBFOLE. 

Mr. Fry. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the .committee, our 
company operates 95 barges and 15 steam tugs. At the time our 
Government purchased the Albemarle & Chesapeake Canal, three or 
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four years ago, we made arrai^ements to build a number of suitable 
barges to be used to extend our barging business to the South Atlantic 
States. Of the 95 barges, nearly 50 are now constructed and equipped 
to enter the south Atlantic business. 

We had planned, upon the completion of this Government free 
waterway, to develop a large barge traffic at the ports of Wilmington, 
Charleston, Savannah, and other south Atlantic ports. About a year 
ago a few of our customers who have been using our barges to trans- 
port their cargoes from North Carolina, Virginia, and Maryland 
to the northern ports were having a great deal of difficulty in secur- 
ing sailing vessel and steamer bottoms to carry their cargoes from 
South Auantic States coastwise to the northern markets. They 
finallji suggested to us that we anticipate our plans in the matter of 
extending the barging business to the south Atlantic ports, with the 
result that we finally decided last year to place a few barges in that 
service during 1915. In carrying out this experimental business last 
year we were handicapped, of course, by being obliged to pay canal 
tolls on cargoes to the Lake Drummond or Dismal Swamp Canal and 
the fact that our barges were limited to 9 feet draft in going through 
this canal. In addition to these hindrances we encountered a serious 
obstacle in the form of pilotage fees that we were obliged to pay on 
our barges enteriiag or leaving south Atlantic ports. Tiiese pilotage, 
charges against barge traffic increased the cost of transportation by 
barge to the shippers and consumers, and at the beginning of our 
attempt to establish this barge business we used every eflFort through 
the city authorities and the pilot (Commissioners to have these unjust 
charges eliminated, but without result. 

The pilots do not and can not render any service, even if they go 
aboard the barges, and up to very recently they very seldom went 
aboard the barges. They spoke the barges coming in as a matter of 
form merely in order to conform to the law. The law reads, I believe, 
that if th^e pilot speaks a barge or any vessel in tow and is advised 
that his services are not needed^ from the very fact that he offered his 
services he dan charge the barge the lawful State fees, and the fact 
thai he reported or spoke the barges going in, it is not necessary for 
him to speak; the barges coming out. The State law requires that 
the captain of the vessel must notify the pilot association a certain 
number of hours before he is ready to leave port, and if he does not 
do that and does not take a pilot on board he pays the bill neverthe- 
le^. Recently, or possibly within the last two months, or since the 
Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association brought this matter be- 
fore the public at their Savaiinah convention, the pilots have been 
going on board the barges more regularly. While our tows have not 
stopped to take on pilots the pilot boats in ports where they have 
pilot boats run up alongside the barge and the pilot jumps aboard, 
jfle does not, however, render any service, and can not render any 
service. The barge is ih charge of the steam tug which is towing the 
barge. Tlie master of the barge is subject entirely to the orders of 
the master of the steam tug, who is a United States licensed pilot, 
and the tug is at all times responsible for the safe navigation of 
the barges. For instance, if a pilot should take the wheel or if the 
master of a barge should follow a different course by direction of the 
pilot than that of the tug, instead of following the tug as is cus- 
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tomary, and by that action should g^t th^ barge out of the channel 
and into trouble by collision or ^Sig aground, this would absblve 
the steam tug from all respbnmbility to nie barges. The owners of 
the cargoes and the barges would hav^ no redress from the pilot who 
got them into such trouble because the pilots ar6 practically finan- 
cially not responsible, and it is very unfair to the cargo owners and 
the barge owner to have such cohditiotts forced upon them by any 
State law requiring a barge to take on a pilot. 

The Chairman. How many men do you have on each barge? 

Mr. Fry. Three men, tradmg to south Atlantic ports. If the 
barge fees were eliminated it would riot mean an increased profit to 
the barge owner. In all the C(Mitracts or charters that .we have been 
makW since we haye been trying to establish this barge business 
down mere, we have in most cases inserted in the charter a clause that 
in addition to the freight to be paid by the charterer he will also pay 
whatever fees the barges are obliged to pay the pilots, so that really 
the shipper has been paying the freight and the pilot fees. In some 
cases the shippers object toWering with the detail of these charges 
and say add it in to our freight bill, and so directly or indirectly the 
shipper or consumer pays this pilotage charge. 

Mr. Hardy. In broken lots, say, less than a whole barge load, where 
you had 20, 50, or 100 shippers you could not make a contract of that 
sort, that they should pay that pilotage. 

Mr. Fry. It would be impossible to carry on that kind of a traffic 
for the reason that a barge with a part cargo going down from 
New York or Philadelphia through the inland waterways, in arid 
out of Beaufort Inlet, as the State law would compel us to put a 
pilot on from the Neuse River, through the Government cut through 
the free waterway, out over Beaufort Inlet. But I do not know of 
any reason why they made this North Carolina law coriipelliug us to 
take pilots aboard barges in a part of the inland waterway at the 
Neuse River end of the Beaufort Canal, except they do not have 
any pilot boats down there and the only oiean^ of getting on board 
the boats would be by walking from tne banks to nie boats is they 
come in the canal. And if we Wei'e considering taiing dpwn a mi!xed 
cargo, say, a cargo consigned to thre^ or f Qiir or five sorith Atlantic' 
ports, that would be prohibitive. We would first have a pilotage fee 
to pay going out of Beaufort. Inlet ; then, say, we stop at Wilmington 
to unload a part of the cargo, we would have a ^pilotage fee to p/iy 
at Wilmington, and then aripther pilotage fee at Charlestori in and 
out, and if we had to stop at Say^ririlah we would have to pay aribthi^r 
pilotage fee in and out of SaVanriah, and 6o o?i to Jacksdnyjlle. So 
that to run these mixed cargoes on the boats, it wotild be prohibitive 
on account of the many pilot^jge charges we would have to pay going 
into so many of the different ^orts. 

Our interest in this matter is to develop a liBtrge barge traffic in the 
South. There is a great field and a ^eat opportunity for a targe 
barging business down there. We will not be alone in the field. 
There will be many barge owners in the business when the freer 
waterway is completed, and the barge owriier cari not charge an ex- 
horbitant rate of freight or the shippers who are wise men will build 
barges of their own, and the large shippers in the South will use their 
own barges to get ttieir products to market. So that our interest in 
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the matter is not a financial or entirely selfish one. It is a question 
of wishing the elimination of these pilotage charges to make it pos- 
sible for us to extend our business and build up a large business in 
the Sputh. We are building additional barges each year. We are 
looking for new business each year and for new fields of business, 
and we see a very large field for the barge business down there, and 
we want you gentlemen to assist us, and I know the shippers and 
consumers want your assistance to enable them to get their products 
to market and at a reasonable rate of freight. It has been a serious 
problem for some time. 

Mr. Burke. What number of pilotage charges do you have to pay 
on a barge for. a single trip commencing where vou are required to 
to have a pilot, from North Carolina down to Jacksonville, Fla.? 

Mr. Fry. It depends. As I say, on account of these pilotage 
charges in each port we have not undertaken to go in or take cargoes 
from more than one port at one trip. We will load a cargo for Savan- 
nah or Charleston or Wilmington. 

Mr. Burke. Suppose you had to stop at every port where business 
can be secured, what number of pilotage charges would you have to 

pay? 

Mr. Fry. On a 9-foot barge going out of Beaufort Inlet it costs 
onjB way loaded, going through the Beaufort Inlet, $22.50 per barge. 
The lawful pilotage into Wilmington on the same barge drawing 9 
feet would be $26.70 one way, loaded. Into Charleston one way, 
loaded, $21. Into Savannah one way, loaded, $26.50. I do not have 
the exact figures for Jacksonville, but it is about the same — ^$26. 

Mr. Burke. You would be obliged to pay five different pilotage 
charges ? 

Mr. Fry. Yes; at every port we entered, according to the State 
laws we would be obliged to pay the pilotage charges. 

Mr. Price. That is going in one way ? 

Mr. Fry. Yes; the law permits the pilots to charge going in and 
coming out. 

Mr. Price. It would be double that? 
' Mr. Fry. Yes. For instance, to go into Savannah and unload part 
there and then come out, with the balance of the cargo going to 
Charleston or Jacksonville, you would get a charge both ways. 

Mr. Goodwin. Do you know of anyone opposed to this legislation 
except the pilotage association? 

' Mr. Fry, I have heard of no one. All the shippers and people in 
the South, the business men of the South, are very much in favor of 
this barge traffic, and have been trying to eliminate these pilotage 
fees, and in fact the Charleston people asked me to meet their mayor, 
Mr. Grace, to see if something could be done to eliminate those un- 
just charges or taxes against their business, and they called in Com- 
missioner Williams, the chairman of the Pilot Commission. We 
thought at that time that the mayor would do something for us, but 
after a conference with Mr. Williams he did not seem disposed to 
takS any action. The chamber of commerce was interested at that 
time, and since then the present chamber of commerce has passed a 
resolution, as Congressman Small has said, favoring this bill. At 
that time they issued a circular, and they sent it out to everybody in 
Charleston last year, asking the people of Charleston to c(Misider 
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very seriously this new barge traffic coining into their port. I will 
be very glad to submit it for the record. 

(The circular letter referj|fed.to will be found at the conclusion of 
Mr. Fry's remarks.) 

Mr. Burke. Are these pilotage charges required by State law or 
by the different municipalities in which the harbors are situated ? 

Mr. Fry. By the State laws. It is compulsory State pilotage. • 

Mr. Burke. Do the municipalities also have an ordinance re- 
quiring it ? . 

Mr. Fry. No ; I do not think so ; I think it is entirely a State law. 

Mr. Hardy. Why was it when the North Carolina Legislature had 
this matter up that the people interested in the barge business did 
not go before the legislature and pre^nt their opposition? 

Mr. Fry. That is rather a delicate question to answer. The pilot 
associations are very strong in those States in the South, and they 
have great political influence. I think very strong efforts have been 
made by the local business men in some of those States down there to 
bring about a remedy for this matter through their own legislatures, 
or in some other manner, but I know it has not been successful. 

Mr. Hardy. I will put the question another way. Did the barge 
owners go before the legislature? 

Mr. Fry. Not the barge owners, because the barge business is prac- 
tically in its infancy down there, and when we engaged in it in the 
early part of last year we started in with city of Charleston and 
Avent before the mayor of Charleston, the pilot commissioners, and 
the board of trade and did everything we could, and the business 
men told us " it was no use." 

Mr. Hardy. I am talking about the States. Did anybody go be- 
fore the legislature in opposition to the law they passed ? 

Mr. Fry. Not since we have been down there, for the reason that 
the customers w^e were doing business with just threw up their hands 
and said it was of no use; that it had been tried, but without any 
success. 

Mr. Goodwin. Do you know if any shippers or consumers have 
ever gone before the legislature ? 

Mr. Fry. I do not know what the experience has been iii detail in 
that respect. Probably some of the gentleman here from the South 
could speak more intelligently on that than I could. 

Mr. Small. You have given the pilotage charges on a barge of 
9 feet draft. Could you file with the stenographer for the record a 
list of the pilot charges for the various sizes of the barges, not now, 
but later in the day ? 

Mr. Fry. A list of the pilot charges on barges drawing different 
drafts? 

Mr. Small. Yes. 

Mr. Fry. I would be very glad to do that. 

Mr. Small. I will ask Mr. Fry to obtain the list of the charges 
and reduce the figures and apply them to the lumber trade, how 
much it would be per thousand at those several ports, and also as to 
coal. 

Mr. Fry. In taking coal from New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
or Norfolk, or railroad iron, gravel, plaster, cement, and all such 
cargoes, fertilizer materials, the pilotage tax, as we call it on that 
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cargo, out Beaufort Inlet and into Charleston would be ^bout 6 cents 
a ton on small cargoes, with a limit of 9-foot draft, and 7 cents a 
ton to Savannah, for just entering H>ne port after coming out c>f 
Beaufort Inlet. On cargoes of lumber or such commodities it figures 
out on about 1,000 feet of lumber, actually 10^ cents out of Savannah 
and a little less than 10 out of Charleston. 

Mr. GrooDwiN. For each port? 

Mr. Fry. For each port, yes. If we undertook to load a barge 
partly in Savannah and finish loading her at Charleston, or stop at 
the mills at Port Royal and finish up at Wiggins, the additional 
pilotage charges would be so prohibitive that we have not consid- 
ered such business thus far. 

Mr. RoDEKBERG. You just take through business? 

Mr. Fry. We just handle through business. 

Mr. Hardy. Is it the pilotage charge that has prevented you from 
touching at intermediate points and necessitating your making the 
trip a one-port trip ? 

Mr. Fry. Largely so. 

Mr. Goodwin. C5ould you furnish the committee with a list of 
the pilotage charges through all these southern ports where the 
States have this law — say on a barge of coal and a barge of lumber — 
the total charges? 

Mr. Fry. You mean stopping from port to port all the way down 
from North Carolina, touching these southern ports which have 
pilotage laws ? 

Mr. Goodwin. Yes. 

Mr. Fry. I should be glad to make up those figures giving the 
total assessment all along the line and send it to the committee. 

(The following is the statement as furnished by Mr. Fry :) 

February 2, 1916. 

Dear Sir : Below please find list of the pilotage fees charged on barges when 
entering or leaving South Atlantic ports. Until the Government canal through 
North Carolina is complete we can only load our barges to a draft of 9 feet 
when sending them through the inland waters from Norfolk to Beaufort Inlet, 
in order to eliminate the long and dangerous passage around Cape Hatteras ; 
but in this list I also show the charges for barges of 10-foot, 11-foot, and 12-foot 
draft, with the exception of Owens Ferry. We do not have the published Owens 
Ferry rates and, so far, we have only brought barges out of Owens Ferry draw- 
ing 9 feet loaded. I am giving the list up to a draft of 12 feet only, as the 
Government free waterway now being constructed through North Carolina will 
be of 12 feet depth. 



Draft. 


Neuse 

River to 

Beaufort 

Inlet 

(each way). 


Wil- 
ming- 
ton, 

N. r. 

(each 
way). 


Chark»- 

ton, S. C. 

(each way). 


St. 

Helena, 

S.C. 

(each 
way). 


Point 

Royal, 

S.C. 

(each way). 


Savan- 
nah, 
Oa. 

(each 
way). 


Bruns- 
wick, 
Ga. 
(each 
way). 


Owens 

Ferry, 

Ga. 

(each way). 


Jaek- 

9QC1- 

vffle, 
Fla. 

(each 
way). 


9feet 

10 feet 


122.50 
25.00 
27.50 
30.00 


126.70 
33.72 
40.88 
4&72 


921.00 
27.00 
32.50 
36.50 


S27.00 
21.00 
35.00 
40.00 


127.00 
31.00 
35.00 
40.00 


S26.50 
32.00' 
37.50 
41.60 


S26.00 
31.75 
37.75 
48.75 


S26.00 


129.50 
25.00 


11 feet 




27.50 


12 feet 




30.00 









If we should load a barge at more than one South Atlantic port we would 
have to pay the inward and outward pilotage (according to the draft of thfe 
barge) each time we entered any port to take on part cargo. We have tried 
loading cargoes of lumber at two different ports in Georgia, but we were 
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obliged jbD dweontiiaue this kind of busiaesei on account 4)f the pilotage aaii, of 
course, the pilotage would prohibit our loading part cargoes at three or font 
cliflterent ports. 

Respectfully, yours, 

iytrmsNE W. Fbt. 

(Circular letter of the Chamber of Commerce of Charleston, S. C.) 

Ghableston Ohambeb of Commerce, 

Charleston, ^, C, February 8, 191$, 

Dear Sirs : Below I give you a copy of minutes covering discussion in wfaicll 
the new lines committee of the chamber of commerce participated at a meeting 
held January 14 at 1 p. m. There has been a delay in bringing this matter to 
your attention, as we were hoping to secure additional data. 

Mr. Harvey offered a resolution, which was seconded, that a letter be pre- 
pared to be sent to all of the larger merchants of the city who control tonnage 
of any consequence, drawing to their attention the new bai^e line which is jiirt 
beginning operation between the ports of Pblladelidiia, Baltimore, Norfolk, and 
the port of Charleston, using an inland route; barges each of about 750 tons 
burden, absolutely new, insurance rate on them does not exceed that on a new 
schooner; the time consumed from Eastern ports to Charleston average about 
five days. The rates unquestionably will be lower than via regular coastwise 
Unes. 

I would particularly call to your attention the discussion of the new barge 
service between the ports of Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, and Charleston, 
both north and southbound. While it is not my purpose as chairman of this 
committee to recommend one transportation line as against another it is pre- 
eminently oar duty to draw to the attention of all shippere and receivers Df 
freight in Cbarleflton every new avenue of transportation and to give such f a£<» 
as may be presented to us. Therefore I would draw to your attention three 
points which the barge service would seem to emphasize, namely, first, low 
rates of frdght; second, a reasonably prompt service, as the tugs towing these 
barges are sufficiently powerful; the barges are sufficiently well built and the 
route used is an inland route ; third, the opportunity offered of a regular service 
between two north Atlantic ports, Philadelphia and Baltimore, also a soutb 
Atlantic port with which the port of Charleston has not heretofore been in di- 
rect water communication, Norfolk, Va. 
Yours, truly, 

C. B. HUIET, 

Chairman New Idnes Committee. 

A. V. SlSIELL, 

Managing Secretary. 

STATEMENT OF MR. E. W. DURAITT, JR., VICE PRESIDEITT OF 
THE E. P. BURTON LUMBER CO., CHARLESTON, S. C. 

Mr. Dtjrant. Mr. Chairman, the reason our company is intensely 
interested in pilotage is that there is an excess charge. From the 
Charleston capes to Norfolk the rate to Norfolk in ordinary times 
would be about $2. Therefore in our lumber business we are always 
$2 under them in getting into the northern markets. This charge 
for pilotage of about 9 or 10 cents is that much in excess. There is 
absolutely no service rendered for what we have to pay. Many times, 
as has been said here, pilots do not go on the barge. I have liad this 
matter of pilotage to contend with for 10 years and never have been 
able to do anything with it. There is this little feature about it: 
Many of the people who have gone into the business come from vari- 
ous places and they do not know the local people and so have not 
been able to get this matter adjusted. 

Mr. Small. What is the attitude of the men engarged in industrial 
activities in Charleston regarding this compulsory pilotage on 
barges? 

26538—16 3 
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Mr. DuRANT. They feel that it is an unnecessary tax ; that no serv- 
ice is rendered whatever. 

Mr. Small. Is there anv necessity for a pilot going in or coming 
out of Charleston Harbor? 

Mr. DiTBANT. There is no necessity whatever for a licensed pilot 
on a barge behind a tug. 

Mr. Small. You mjean the tug having a licensed pilot the pilot 
on the barge is unnecessary. 

Mr. DuBANT. Yes. 

Mr. Small. Has jour chamber of commerce in Charleston taken 
any action on this bill? 

Mr. Dub ANT. The people there have just become aroused as to what 
is taking place. There was a meeting Friday night and at the close 
of it (out of 25 directors of the chamber of commerce 17 were pres- 
ent), they unanimously indorsed a resolution favoring this bill. 
Absolutely every director present voted for it; there was not a dis- 
senting vote. 

Mr. Small. Of how much importance do you regard the building 
up of this barge traffic ? 

Mr. DuBANT. The barge business must necessarily be a big busi- 
ness; for instance, for our lumber interests, where it is bulk freight, 
and the barges are within the reach of anj ordinary company; they 
probably only cost $10,000 to $15,000 to build. Our company thought 
at one time of buying a steamer off the Lakes; on this there would be 
no pilotage. That was one of the features that we thought of, as no 
American coastwise steamer pays any pilotage. 

Mr. Pbice. If this bill does away with compulsory pilotage would 
it not be a discrimination against sailing vessels ? 

Mr. DuBANT. It would somewhat; yes; but a sailing vessel coming 
into a port might want to have a pilot coming in. 1 mean the cap- 
tain of a sailing vessel, if he came down under his own power, might 
want a pilot anyway coming into a harbor. Frequently the schooner 
captains are very anxious to get in and get ahead of the pilots. If 
there is a storm, that is the time they take delight in sailing in. They 
can sail right into Charleston Harbor without a pilot. 

Mr. Small. But if they are spoken they have to take on a pilot? 

Mr. DuBANT. If they are spoken they have to take on a pilot, or 
if they do not they have to pay him anyhow just the same. 

Mr. Habdy. Is not that already a discrimination in favor of the 
steamboat? 

Mr. DuBANT. Our firm pays about $3,000 a year for pilotage, 
which we claim is unnecessary. 

Mr. Small. Your one firm pays $3,000 a year ? 

Mr. DuBANT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bybnes. Speaking more particularly on the question of freight 
rates, for instance, the 10^ cents a thousand feet on lumber in f aVbr 
of the^ barge, there would be^ a discrimination to that extent against 
the sailing vessels if you subject them to compulsory pilotage? 

Mr. DuBANT. Yes; that would be so. One oi the advantages 
though is that you would get dispatch. We Imow about what time 
a barge leaves Charleston for Philadelphia or New York with a cargo 
of lumber and what time she will ordinarily get there. She may 
take three or four more weeks though than we anticipate if she goes 
around Hatteras. Now, dispatch means a lot to us, if we can get it. 
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Mr., Byrnes. Is there any considerable part of the lumber business 
done now by sailing vessels? 

Mr. DuRANT. Not now ; they have gone, into other channels and are 
going abroad now, many of them. 

Mr. Hardy. Is not one of the reasons that the sailing vessels are 
going to sea that they are subject to these additional charges that 
steam vessels do not have to pay? 

Mr. DuRANT. There is no doubt that is true. 

STATEMENT OF ME. EDWABB F. HENSON, PRESIDENT EDWABB 
F. HENSON & CO., LUMBEB MEBCHANTS, PHILABELFHIA, PA. 

. Mr. Henson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the conmiittee, I am 
here representing no barge or no company owning barges. I am 
here as a merchant. I have spent my lifetime in the shipping busi- 
ness, in merchandising goods that have been brought into our coast 
and shipped away from our coast; 7 years with an importing and 
exporting firm and some 32 years in the lumber business, and mostly 
connected with the coastwise trade. This barge matter I consider 
of the utmost importance for the development of the southern 
ports. 

When I first came in the business we handled lumber from no 
farther south than Virginia and North Carolina, and it was brought 
here altogether in schooners, and from North Carolina we were 
paying freights of from $4.50 to $5.25 plus a high insurance rate. 
The schooners traded both inside and outside, the insurance being 
much higher when the outside voyage was made. 

Mr. Small. $5.25 per 1,000 feet? 

Mr. Henson. Yes; per 1,000 feet; and to that charge an additional 
charge or cost of about 25 cents for marine insurance for that short 
voyage, and sometimes more in winter. Congressman Small has 
spoken about North Carolina having no ports; but back in 1884 to 
1886 1 remember that lumber from North Carolina was being brought 
north in small schooners that carried from 90,000 to 125,000 feet, 
and they were able to take on only a half cargo at the mills and the 
balance w^ould have to be put on lighters, and then the vessel and 
the lighters would proceed to Hatteras over the bar and the balance 
would be loaded on to schooners outside the bar. 

Mr. Small. Since that time Hatteras Inlet has been closed to navi- 
gation. 

Mr. Henson. The insurance is much higher when the outside voy- 
age is made, and to lower the rate of freight it became necessary that 
we use barges for transportation. By the use of barges from the 
inland waters of North Carolina, mainly from the Pamlico River to 
Philadelphia, we reduced the cost of our freights from the $4.50 to 
$5.25 as aforesaid to first $3.25 and later down to $2.40. These rates 
included loading and unloading expense and tolls in two canals, and 
this was accomplished although the barges were limited to a beam of 
23 feet 10 inches and a draft of about 7 feet or 7^ feet. And I wish 
to say to all who are interested in the development of our coast trade 
that had we possessed adequate depth of water and a better beam for 
the boats that thaf cost, instead of being reduced to $2.40, would 
have been reduced down to $1.25. And ]ust in my own experience 
of 30 years in that trade the people of North Carolina have been 
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receiving just about $1.50 a thousand less for their lumber than they 
would otherwise have received had the Government afforded proper 
channel facilities and the canals been made free of tolls. We pay 
55 cents a thousand toll and yet achieve a rate of $2.40. 

Mr. Small. How much of a reduction would there have been to 
users of the lumber? Have you figured out how much the users 
would have benefited? 

Mr. Henson. That is a question that if you studied from now until 
doomsday you would not be able to answer satisf actorilv. We know 
that if a mill is situated far enough away from a market so that it 
costs $2 to get to the market the mill receives that much less if it 
ships to that particular market. Barging has proved a more reli- 
able, safer, and more efficient method of transportation than sailing 
vessels had been. The reduced cost of our freight that we obtained 
was secured by loading the barges northbound with lumber only and 
sending them south light. For the past 16 years we have been han- 
dling, in addition to lumber from Virginia and North Carolina, 
lumber from South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, and from the 
Gulf, and in more recent years lumber from the Pacific coast. My 
•rixperience leads me to conclude that the barging of lumber from the 
more southern Atlantic States will produce economies which will be, 
as compared with sailing-vessel freighting, of material benefit to the 
public at large. The more effective and regular the methods of 
freighting the more economical are thev likely to be, and the intro- 
duction of barging traffic to the far ISouthern States is a business 
that should be encouraged in every way. It is true that imtil the 
canals are deepened and widened that the best results from barging 
can not be obtained; nevertheless I believe immediate betterment to 
be possible, even under the present bad conditions, and if the Gov- 
ernment will but make the canals free, deepening them to 12 or 15 
feet, the economies and betterment of our coastwise traffic will be 
incalcuable. The passage will be made partly outside, but, neverthe- 
less, the dangerous rounding of Hatteras can be avoided. Our past 
experience with barges has taught us that we can calculate within 
a few hours the exact arrival at both shipping port and destination, 
while the arrival time of sailing vessels is frequently indefinite for 
weeks. The consumers of lumber on our north Atlantic coast have 
with the opening of the Panama Canal another available source oi 
lumber, which will be brought to our east coast almost entirely by 
steamers. All of this lumber we have so far received has come rrom 
British Columbia in foreign bottoms. Those foreign vessels can be 
obtained at rates of freight so much cheaper than vessels able to ply 
in our coastwise trade that it brings serious competition against our 
own manufacturers. This west-coast product therefore affords an- 
other reason for bringing into effect every possible economy. 

The price of lumber is a transportation problem. Eeduce the cost 
of transportation from the South Atlantic to the North Atlantic 
coast and protection will be afforded to the shippers of southern pine. 
if, however, freights are not bettered or delivery made more eco- 
nomical, the cost to the consumer will be increased and coastwise 
commerce hindered instead of receiving the encouragement to which 
it is entitled. 

The coastwise situation so far as freight is concerned has been 
growing more acute from year to year. The operation of schooners 
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has not been profitable except in an unusual year^ and it was difficult 
enough to oblain tonnage before this war situation came into effect 
and since then the situation is extremely bad. Not only are better 
freight facilities desirable (and we can only hope for them by. the 
development of this barge business) ^ but it is a necessity. 

Mr. Habdt. You sa^ the diMculty of obtaining tonnage ; you mean 
the difficulty of obtaining shipping capacity ? 

Mr. Hen SON. iTes; ihat is what I mean by tonnage. That is the 
common wa^-of speaking of tonnage. Freighting by schooners is 
behind the times in many ways. It is possible to better them, but 
they have been slow, and I speak particularlj^ of the slow method of 
loading schooners into bow ports and the necessarily slow progress 
of unloading, through the necessity of taking cargoes out of those 
bow ports, and that is particularly true of timbers. 

Now, we need competition in freight. 1 heard some one here say 
that this traffic might become a monopoly. I tell you, gentlemen, 
from my experience in this business I have no fear of that whatever. 
The waters are public highways, and any man can engage in the 
business with one barge. There will be plenty of competition. 

Now, with reference to pilots. I have always had a ^ood opinion 
of the pilots as men. I shall be sorry if there is any serious or mate- 
rial opposition to this bill from the pilots or any one of their asso- 
ciations. No business man objects to paying a reasonable price for a 
service if it is rendered, but we do all object to paying for a service 
that is not rendered ; and in connection with barges in tow of a tug 
or steamer, not only do the pilots render no service but it is impos- 
sible for them to render any service worth while. The best they can 
do is to scrape the paint off in climbing on or off a barge and ask 
the captain if he has any tobacco. Not only can he render no service 
but he is an absolute disadvantage to the owner of the barge, because 
his mere presence on that barge may tend to make void any claim 
which the barge might have against the tug in charge of the barge 
responsible to the barge ; and one barge owner told me that he would 
rather have a tug drawing his barges than a marine insurance 
policy on it, and yet that right which the barge owner has to look to 
the tug may be taken away from him solely by the pilot coming on 
board. Nor do I look upon the pilots ^s needing any charity. If 
the pilots are permitted to continue to collect pilotage charges for 
services that are not rendered, they are simply making of themselves 
objects of charity and public charges. And if they are to be objects 
of public charity, public charges, it is not right that they should be 
maintained by any people to whom they rendefr no services. There 
TTould be far more justice in a pilot collecting revenue of which he 
may be short from the attorneys of the country, because the pilots 
do sometimes employ attome;^s and the attorneys ffet something out 
of them; but the barges obtain nothing whatever irom these pilots. 

That is the true situation. If it is not charity, then it beconies 
something even worse, and that is legal robbery; legal robbery to 
take money from any concern, any traffic company, any vessel, for 
which no service is rendered, and it is unjust, unfair, and an obstacle 
to the development of our southern ports; afid I am enough of a 
southerner — for I lived there long enough — to feel the Sfmth is my 
half home. 
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We have no compulsory pilotage on barges in tow of tugs in the 
port of Philadelphia. A sailing vessel is permitted to employ a 
pilot if it pleases, and then service is rendered for which payment 
is made. A sailing vessel, however, is privileged to go into a harbor 
without a pilot if ne knows the harbor. 

One of the gentlemen here asked if these pilotage laws were not 
enacted for fear the vessel might get aground and obstruct the 

Eassage and was, therefore, enacted to maintain an open harbor. I 
eg to differ and, if vou will pardon me, to say that you are abso- 
lutely mistaken. I think it is a safe bet of a silk hat to a nickel 
that there is not a harbor along the whole South Atlantic coast 
where a vessel could go around and obstruct the passage. In the 
first place, to get aground they would have to be out of the channel, 
and I have never yet seen any channel that was so narrow but that 
any such vessel aground would leave plenty of room, plenty of free 
passage, for any vessel that desired to come in or out, 

Mr. Goodwin. You find that these pilotage charges operate not 
only as a burden, but likewise as a discrimination upon the lumber 
of Southern States seeking coastwise routes? 

Mr. Henson. I did not quite catch the question. 

Mr. Goodwin. I say that your conclusion is that it is not only a 
burden upon the lumber industry, for instance, but likewise a dis- 
crimination against the lumber of the Southern States seeking 
coastwise routes. 

Mr. IJenson. It certainly is. 

Mr. Goodwin. To Eastern States — for instance, to New York and 
Philadelphia and other points, coming from Louisiana up through 
the southern ports; I say that is a burden, and not only a burden 
upon the lumber and its cost to destination, but it is a discrimi- 
nation? 

Mr. Henson. Certainly. The cost of pilotage charges must be 
paid by some one, and I think it was your question, sir, as to who 
paid the pilotage. In answer to this I will say that I think in 
gome years the consumer pays it, in other years the dealers pay it, 
and in other years the manufacturers pay it. Of course, that is in 
lumber. On fertilizer I think your farmer pays it. 

Mr. Hardy. But somebody always pays it? 

Mr. Henson. Yes. And every tax that you put upon commerce 
in this country just puts us in that much poorer condition to com- 
pete with our competitors in other countries. Now, there is one 
more thing, and this I consider' important. The pilotage laws are 
suppose to be enacted for the safety of vessels, and we will consider 
a tow coming north from Jacksonville. It leaves Jacksonville with 
one barge load, comes north to Savannah, where it desires to pick 
up another barge. If it brings that Jacksonville barge into the 
harbor, so as to leave it there within the bar in safety while it goes 
after the second barge, it is liable for pilotage in and out for that 
barge. It is true that there has been no collection made on such 
barges yet, but under the law it can be collected, and it is my opin- 
ion that unless this bill be enacted we will see these pilots collecting 
charges on such vessels. 

Mr. Goodwin. In and out, both ways; a double charge? 

Mr. Henson. In and out, both ways ; a double charge. 
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Mr. Goodwin. Into a port and out of that port. 

Mr. Henson. Into a port apd out again, where the barge is in 
there for loading or unloadmg. The Jacksonville barge comes up 
and is brought into the harbor just for safety while they go to the 
mill for the second barge and then go back and pick it up. But if 
these bar^e charges are put on, when the weather is at all favorable 
\ the tug will be liable to leave that barge outside to avoid the charge 
in and out, and thereby you are jeopardizing lives and property. 

Mr. EoDENBERG. I would imagine that would be the practice now 
in order to avoid those charges. 

Mr. Henson. Yes ; but at present they are not making that charge. 
As to the question of necessity for these pilotage laws, you must re- 
member that the work of buoying harbors of our coasts has been 
gradually brought about. There was a time when the local pilots 
were the only ones who knew the way into the harbors, but it would 
be difficult to-day, gentlemen, to find any harbor on the coast that 
is not so well buoyed that any good pilot can find his way in and 
out. I agree with the pilots to this extent : That it is necessary that 
a pilotage system should be maintained at every port ; it is necessary 
for the foreign trade and for the vessels that need it and for the 
safety of lives and property, and if the revenue which is obtained — 
a reasonable revenue — ^which is obtained from the vessels which use 
the pilots is insufficient, then the balance should be paid either by 
the port or by the State in which the port exists. It should not be 
paid by vessels who do not use the pilots and who have no use for 
them. 

Mr. Goodwin. Are these charges arbitrary ? 

Mr. Henson. They are fixed by the State. 

Mr. Goodwin. You think the charges are excessive even if they 
are necessary? 

Mr. Henson. Well, I heard that the pilots at Norfolk during the 
busy time of last year have been making something like $1,500 a 
month apiece, but I can hardly believe that. But all the information 
I have ever obtained in connection with the Delaware and Pennsyl- 
vania boats is that the pilots are very well paid. The fact that they 
maintain a lobby here at Washington certainly indicates such fact. 

Mr. Durant stated that it would be a discrimination against sail- 
ing vessels. I am of the opinion that the fewer obstacles we have to 
trade along our coast the better for us and the better for our entire 
country, and I am also of the opinion that the sailing vessels should 
be free from this compulsory pilotage charge, the same as they are 
from the Virginia Capes north. 

Mr. Hardy. Do you know why any sailing vessel should be subject 
to the tax that does not apply to steam vessels also ? 

Mr. Henson. No; if he needs a pilot he will take one for the 
safety of his vessel, in which the captain is frequently interested, 
and for the safety of his own life. If he does not need a pilot he 
knows it and can go in without. But frequently it is a common 
occurrence for a sailing vessel to pick up a tug at sea and be towed 
all the way in. 

Mr. Hardy. If a sailing vessel has one United States pilot why 
should she be required toTiave a local pilot any more than a steam 
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Mr. Henson. She shoiild not have it. But even when a fauliTig 
vessel picks up a tUj^ at sea and is toifed in all the way, in the sooth- 
era ports slie is obb^;ed to pay pilotage, and it is all wrong. 

'Mr. Hasdt. And m that case the same principle api^ics that yon 
seek to have applied in this bai^e bill? 

Mr. Heksoi^. Absolntely. I just want to make <MDe pdmt clear 
about full cargoes. It has been mj expmence in the coastwise ttade, 
with the exception of the steamships^ that the business is done alnaost 
entirely in full cargoes. It is true sometimes that a cargo may be 
loaded at a mill which has to be unloaded at one or two places, bnt 
the barse trade is full-cargo trade. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. 

(Thereup<»i, at 1 o^elock p. m.. a recess was taken until 2 o'clock 
p. m.) 

after RECES8. 

The committee reconvened pursuant to the taking of the recess. 

The Chairman. We are reaay to proceed, Mr. Small. 

Mr. Small. The next gentleman whom I will call is Mr. Hugh 
Miller, who is connected with the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., 
whose headquarters are in Richmond, Ya. 

STATEMENT OF MB. HUOH MILLER, BICHMONB, VA, EEPSE- 
SENTIKa THE VIBOINIA-CABOUNA CHEMICAL CO. 

Mr. Small. What position do you occupy with the company, Mr. 
Miller? 

Mr. Miller. I am assistant manager of the general manufacturing 
department. 

Mr. Chairman, the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. transfers or 
moves by boat a very large tonnage of materials of various kinds 
between several factories located on the water. In past years we 
hav6 relied almost entirelv on the use of sailing vessels, especially 
connecting the southern factories with the nor&em factories, and 
vice versa, but in recent years the sailing vessels have gotten scarcer 
and scarcer each year, and even before the present abnormal condi- 
tion, brought about by the war in Europe, we found it a very difBcult 
matter to obtain vessels^ and it was quite a problem with us to know 
how to move these materials to the best advantage. So that we were 
very much delighted when the barge people indicated their willing- 
ness to go into the South Atlantic waters. As a matter of fact, I 
think probably we were one of the concerns who prevailed on the 
Southern Transportation Co. to try it out. 

On one item of transportation alone, phosphate rock, from one 
of our mines located at Chisholm Island, S. C.jwe move that material 
almost exclusively to our factories located at Wilmington, N. C, and 
Savannah, Ga., and under the present system of pilo^ge charges we 
pay, through the Southern Transportation Co., to the pilots, about 
$3,000 to $3,500 a year on the movement of that one product alone; 
and, from all the mformation we have, we feel satisned that there 
is no necessity for it, and for that reason, we would like to see it 
abolished. 
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[ If the pr^eot which has been discussed for a good many yeai's, for 

the Government to undertake to extend this inland water route all 

the way through the South, is consumated, and with the abolishment 

I of compulsory pilotage, we believe that there would be a tremendous 

development in the increased use of barges between the northern and 

r southern ports, and vice versa, and we would like very much indeed 

I to seet*that situation relieved of all unnecessary burdens. We be- 

I li8V€-*-in fact, we know — that we could g^t a cheaper rate for the 

i transportation of our products, which would be of benfit to our 

I con8U]iii&r& 

The Chairman. What did I understand you to say your busi- 
ness is? 
i Mr. Miller. Fertilizer business — Virginia-Carolina Chwnical Co. 

The Chairman. You manufacture and distribute to the farmers? 
Mr. Mn^^BR. Yes, sir. 
The Chairman. Fertilizer? 
Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 
' The Chairman. And if you had this additional charge removed, it 

would enable you to sell your product at a less price to the farmer ? 
^ Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You would give him the benefit of it, you think? 
Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grebke. How long have you been in the business? 
^ Mr. Miller. Twenty years. 

Mr. Greene. What was your former method of having this mate- 
rial transported ? 

Mr. Miller. We had to rely almost exclusively — ^in fact, for the 
southern business, exclusively — on sailing vessels ; and, as I say, for 
! a number of yeare past it has been more difficult every year to secure 

sailing vessels, and, with the present abnormal conditions, it has got 
r to be a very serious problem with us to secure sailing vessels at all. 

8 And we were very much delighted when we found that the barge 

( people were willing to enter the south Atlantic waters. 

f Mr. Greene. In your dealings with the schooners, did you pay the 

I pilotage in addition to the freight, the same as you do now ? 

f Mr. Miller. No; we merely paid a rate of so much per ton for 

transportation from one place to another. 

1 Mr. Greene. And the schooner owners 

Mr. Miller. They paid the pilotage. Of course, we paid it in- 
directly. 
The Chairman. Are there any other questions ? 
Mr. Small. Mr. Miller, as illustrating how these charges for pilot- 
age on barges may grow, I understood you to say that you operated 
barges between souuiern ports ? 
Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. That is to say, between Chisholui Island, Savannah, 
and Charleston? 
Mr. Miller. Yes. 

Mr. Small. What was the gross annual amount which you were 
compelled to pay, say on one barge, going in and coming out of 
those ports? 

Mr. Miller. I do not know that I have the figures in iny mind as 
to the pilotage charges for the movement of one barge going in and 
out, but I do know that on the movement of one commoaity'^hat is, 
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phosphate rock — from Chisholm Island to Wihnington, we paid a 
pilotage of between $2,500 and $2,800 this year. 

The Chairman. You say this year? 

Mr. Miller. That is, within the last 12 months. 

Mr. Small. That is simply on the movement of one product — 
phosphate rock — ^between Chisholm Island and Wilmington, N. C? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir; in other words, we have to pay this com- 
pulsory pilotage. For ii^ance, when the barge goes into Chisholni 
Island to load, she has that pilotage charge, and when she goes into 
Wilmington, of course there is a charge there — as I understand it. 
Take the movement from Chisholm Island to Savannah, of course, 
they have the pilotage at Chisholm Island, and they have the pilot- 
age charge to pay at Savannah, and, under the present law, they 
would have a right to charge on that barge when she clears from 
Savannah. There has been no charge of that kind that I kno^?v of, 
but they have the right to make that charge. 

Mr. S3IALL. That is, when they go out light? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curry. Do they have to pay pilotage when they go out light? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. Mr. Curry was not here this morning. He is a mem- 
ber of the committee. 

Mr. Miller. They are compelled to take pilotage in this way and 
whether the pilotage service is actually rendered or not, and a charge 
is made for the service. 

Mr. Curry. That is, if the barge is spoken. In that case, how 
much do they charge for it? 

Mr. Miller. The rates vary. I am not posted on that myself. 

Mr. Curry. The barge you are speaking of, do they take a pilot 
or simply pay for being spoken? 

Mr. Miller. As I understand that, only occasionally did a pilot 
actually go on board the barge. 

Mr. Curry. Are the captains of all these barges competent and 
capable to pilot boats in and out of the harbors? 

Mr. Miller. The captain in charge of the tug is a licensed one. 
All the barges are hauled by tugs. 

Mr. Curry. What I mean is, Are the captains of the tugs compe- 
tent to take those barges in and out of the harbor? 

Mr. Miller. They are in tow of a steam tug in charge of a United 
States licensed pilot, and the captain of the barge, as I understand 
it, is plenty capable of following the course of the tug. 

Mr. Byrnes. What did you say you paid for pilotage this past 
year? 

Mr. Miller. On the tonnage we have moved this year from Chis- 
holm Island to Wilmington, the pilotage charges have been about 
$2,600 to $2,800. 

Mr. Greene. That has been in the last 12 months? 

Mr. Miller. In the last 12 months. 

Mr. Bfrnes. You pay when you go into Chisholm Island? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrnes. At Beaufort — do you go into Beaufort River? 

Mr. Miller. No; they go through St. Helena Sound, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Byrnes. Do you have to pay at Savannah going back? 
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Mr. MnjiER. After the cargo is discharged? 
Mr. Byrnes. Yes. 

Mr. Miller. Going in, of course there is pilotage. Coming out, as 
I understand, they have the privilege to charge, but do not. 

STATEMENT OF MR. W. V. EEENE, BEPBESEMTUiO THE HUTOIT- 
DODOE SAIES CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 

The Chairman. What is your connection with the company? 

Mr. Keene. I am in charge of the New York office. 

The company which I represent operates seven sawmills in Georgia 
and South Carolina. When they are all running full, we cut upward 
of a hundred million feet per year. Up to within the last few years 
we have transported that lumber practically entirely by sailing vessel. 
In fact, for three or four years, I remember when we had over 35 
sailing vessels under charter at one time. The sailing vessels have 
been slowly going out of existence, and it became more difficult all the 
time to get our lumber forwarded. The lumber would pile up at the 
mills and we would have nothing to move it. So, in 1912, we decided 
to build some barges of our own to try and relieve this situation. We 
built eight barges and a tugboat, which we are now operating and 
which carry a part of our product. 

The Chairman. Seagoing barges and tugs? 

Mr. Keene. Those are seagoing barges. On those barges we have 
to pay pilotage in and out of all southern ports where we go, regard- 
less of whether we accept the service of the pilot or not. 

Mr. Smaul. Can you say how much you pay annually in pilotage 
fees? 

Mr. Keene. I wouldn't want to answer that without consulting th« 
records, but it is in the neighborhood of $7,000 a year, I would say, 
without the figures before me. We have a licensed pilot on our tug, 
and the barges simply follow it in and out, regardless of whether 
there is a pilot on board or not. We maintain that the service of a 
pilot is entirely unnecessary. 

The Chairman. How many barges have you in tow usually? 

Mr. Keene. Ordinarily two; occasionally three. 

Mr. Byrnes. How large are these barges — just approximately? 

Mr. Keene. The tonnage approximately is 1,500 tons, or 900,000 
to 1,000,000 feet of dry lumber. 

The Chairman. What route do you go — outside of Hatteras? 

Mr. Keene. Outside of Hatteras, for the reason that when w© 
built our barges the inland waterways were not sufficiently developed 
to admit the type of barge we built, and the situation was so urgent 
that we could not wait. We had to get our barges immediately. 

The Chairman. What southern ports do you enter now? 

Mr. Keene. Savannah, Brunswick, Belfast, Darien, and Ceylon. 
That would cover the bulk of them. For instance, our mills are 
located so that it is not always convenient to load an entire cargo at 
one point. In that instance, suppose we go to Savannah, we pay 
inward pilotage at Savannah, and we pay outward pilotage; ana 
then we go to another mill to get the balance of the cargo, say 
Darien, for example. We pay inward and outward pilotage there 
on the same cargo of lumber, without deriving any benefit wh:it«vei: 
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Mr. Byrnes. At what places are your plants located along thcte? 

Mr. Keene. There are six mills in Georgia and one in Sonth 
Carolina. 

Mr. Byrnes. Where is the one in South Carolina ? 

Mr. Keene. At Wiggins. 

Mr. Smaix. Do you g^t value received for this amotatt oi $7,000 
that you say you pay out annually? 

Mr. Keene. We don't consider that we do. We don't consider 
that we get any value. We are perfectly willing to take that Re- 
sponsibility of taking those barges in and out of there with the 
pilot on our tugboat without any pilot on the barges. 

Mr. Byrnes. Does the connumer or do you bear the cost of ih^ 
flotage ? 

Mr. Keene. It was said this morning that it is hard to say tt^ho 
fitys it; but it is a charge that is unnecessary, in my opinion. 

The Chairman'. Do you take any cargoes south ? 

Mr. Keene. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What? 

Mr. KJBENE. We carry coal, crushed stone, and cement. Thatt is 
about everything we have carried to date. 

The Chairman. While this tax on lumber noii;h is padsed onto 
the consumer in the east, this additional tax on your cargo south is 
passed to the consumers down there, is it not? 

Mr. Keene. That would ordinarily follow. 

Mr. Byrnes. You say it would not follow? 

Mr. Keene. I would say it would ? And it is a burden on trans- 
pftt-tation; it makes the rate just that much higher, whoever payiS it. 
We don't object to paying for services wherever they are rendered^ 
but we don't consider they are rendered or required in this CaseL 

Mr. Small. It adds to the cost of transportation? 

Mr. Keene. It adds to the cost of transportation, and adds to the 
eost of operation. 

Mr. Hardy. What other material do you carry besides lumber and 
cement either way? 

Mr. Keene. We carry downward coal, crushed stone, and cement, 
and we have cari'ed some fertilizer. I neglected to mention that 
before. 

Mr. Hardy. Those are the main supplies you carry ? 

Mr. Keene. Yes, sir; that would cover them. 

The Chairman. What has been the effect of this compulsory pilot- 
age charge on the coastwise schooner? 

Mr. Keene. Well, I don't know, except that I think it has some*- 
tiiing to do with their disappearance from the Atlantic coast, and 
they have disappeared very rapidly in the last 10 years. 

Mr. Hardy. What has become of Mr. Pendleton, who had a num- 
ber of schooners and sailing vessels? 

Mr. Keene. He is still in existence, although I haven't seen hilil 
lately. 

Mr. Hardy. Did he carry any of your products before you built 
your own boats? 

Mr. Keene. Yes; we have chartered a great many vessels from 

kiin» 

I thank you, gentlemen. 
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STATEMENT OF MB. RUSSELL BICKFOBD, BEPBESEJITINO H. M. 
BICKFOBD ft CO., OF HEW TOBK AND BOSTON. 

Mr. Smaix. Are you engaged in moving any products between 
south Atlantic and north Atlantic ports, Mr. BicKf ord ? 

Mr. BiCKFORD. Yes, sir, our business is shippers of lumber fr€>m 
Charleston to the north Atlantic ports — New York, Long Island 
Sound, and Boston. That is our business, shippers oi lumbers, and 
we are interested in the passage of this bill f of* two reasons. One ia^ 
we believe that this is goin^ to deerease our f rei^t costs, and we now 
have to pay these costs ^hich we believe, as the other gentlemen said 
here, are unnecessary burdens. The second reason we have is tiiat 
we have felt very keenly the shortage of schooners. Formerly, we 
transported practically all of our lumber from Charleston by 
schooner, and it is getting harder and harder to get them, so that w« 
were greatly interested when barges began to take an interest in this 
business, and anything that can be done to encourage barge traffic 
will please us, because it means easier transportation for us. We 
are at the present time very much handicapped. We have lumber or 
hand at the mills, orders on hand in the North, and we can't get the 
tonnage to move the stuff. 

Mr. Btknes. How does the cost of transportation by barge com- 
pare with the cost of transportation by schooners that were formerly 
used? 

Mr. Bickfobi). Just about the same. Of course, the cost of trans- 
portation fluctuates anyway, but ordinarily I think that the cost of 
transportation has been about the same. It is a new venture witk 
them, and they have not been able to make their trips as inexpensively 
as we hope they will be in the future. 

Mr. Smalu When this inland waterway from Norfolk to Beaufort 
Inlet is completed to a depth of 12 feet, of course, a larger type of 
bar^e with a greater draft and greater capacity can engage in this 
navigation. Would not that have a tendency to decrease the cost of 
movement ? 

Mr. BiCKFORD. I think so. It seems to me most assuredly it will 
have that effect. 

Mr. Small. And then when the Government makes the waterway 
from the head of the Chesapeake Bay to the Delaware River and 
New York Bay, that would still have a further tendency to decrease 
the cost of movement? 

Mr. BiCKFORD. I think so. 

Mr. Btrnes. Why; because you could use a cheaper barge on the 
inland waterway than you can on the ocean ? 

Mr. BiCKFORD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. The inland waterway, I understand, is much safer 
than the other, too ; there is less danger ? 

Mr. BiCKFORD. Very much. 

STATEMENT OF MB. H. M. NEWLIN, OF BALTIMOBE, MD., TBAFFIO 

MANAOEB OF THE MAB7IANI) STEEL CO. 

Mr. Newlin. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the plant of the Mary- 
land Steel Co. is located at Sparrow Point, Md., about 6 miles below 
Baltimore, on the Chesapeake Bay. It has the unique position of 
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being the only steel plant in this country located on tidewater. We 
have wharfage facilities there to care for the largest vessels that 
want to come, and they can come right into our wharves and unload 
or load cargoes. Now, the plant was put there for the purpose of 
taking advantage of water transportation, both for export and coast- 
wise. 

Our business into the Southern States — or those States along the 
Atlantic Ocean south of Virginia — was handled some years ago hj 
schooners almost exclusively, but it was a most unsatisfactory busi- 
ness and has gradually dwindled away. That was due to the fact 
that the insurance rate was very high, due to the high value of the 
cargoes and the great risk attached to schooner shipment. And we 
could not depend upon their arrivals, and sometimes we would have 
rolled 2,000 or 2,500 tons of steel, expecting a boat in and that boat 
would not arrive for a month, and we would have to carry that steel 
on hand, and the interest charges on it would run into us very high. 

Then, with the gradual disappearance of schooners on the coast, 
we were almost let out of this business. So that we have watched 
with a great deal of care, the apparent development of the inland 
waterways, feeling that as they developed and barges could be sent 
into the south, we again would have an opportunity to engage in that 
business. Here recently we did secure a contract for some 12,000 
tons of rails, part into Charleston and part into Savannah, and the 
rates looked pretty high ; but when we got to figuring on them, we 
found that one of the unfortunate conditions was this compulsory 
pilotage, which apparently, from all that has been said here, is a use- 
less bill to saddle against either the purchaser or the consumer, be- 
cause it is a payment for no service rendered at all, and it is not 
necessary, as we understand it. 

Mr. Small. Which class or classes of your products do you ship 
to Southern ports? 

Mr. Newlin. Steel rails at the present time. That is the only 
steel that we make at Sparrow Point mill which could be put down 
into that country, but with the development of these waterways and 
the development of the proper means of transportation, there is no 
reason but what we could reach out and bring in products from our 
other mills, and make combination cargoes into the South through 
these canals. 

Mr. Hardy. Will you tell me how much cheaper you could trans- 
port freight by barge or schooner, than you can by steam vessels? 

Mr. Newlin. We have never found that we could make much 
difference, for the reason that the excess cost for insurance on schoon- 
ers would almost make up the difference in the steamer freight, the 
steamer insurance being so low as against the schooner. We have had 
to pay on schooners as high as 2 per cent into Savannah. That means 
pretty nearly 50 cents on a ton of cargo, whereas a fair steamer rate 
would be 15 or 20 cents a hundred. 

Mr. Hardy. How do you believe this proposition will affect the 
price? 

Mr. Newlin. The barge proposition will work out, we believe, a 
good bit cheaper. It is pretty hard to gauge that to-day, because 
this is a new proposition, and there is no comparison, of course, 
which we can make with any schooner or steamer rates to-day along 
the coast. 
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Mr. Byrnes. What is the barge rate to-day ? 

Mr. Newlin. The barge rate on rails is about 62^ cents a hundred 
dollars. 

Mr. Byrnes. What is the steamer rate, did you say ? 

Mr. Newlin. We have not had anything to put into Savannah in 
some time. We have not chartered any steamers into Savannah; 
that is something which we very seldom can do, but it ought to run 
about 18 or 20 cents a hundred, but those insurance figures will come 
down. 

Mr. Byrnes. Why do you think so ? 

Mr. Newlin. Because it is a new proposition. This is the first 
time there have been any rails transported this way, and when the 
underwriters appreciate the safety of handling by barge they will 
have to come down in their rates- 
Mr. Byrnes. Have not they been handling the traffic by barge for 
commodities other than steel rails for several years now ? 

Mr. Newlin. Yes, but those rates are lower. The rates on rails 
are higher because of the risk. The higher valuation of the cargo 
boosts your rate. 

STATEMENT OF ME. JOSEPH J. HOCK, BALTIMORE, MD., BEPBE- 
SENTING THE ABTTBDEL SAITD & OBAVEL CO. 

Mr. SMAiiL. Mr. Hock, will you kindly state to the committee how 
you are interested in barge traffic ? 

Mr. Hock. We ship quite a large amount of ^avel and sand to 
the southern ports, especially Charleston, Wilmington, Savannah, 
and Jacksonville. We used to ship altogether by schooner and 
steamer ; but it is almost impossible now to ^et a schooner or steamer, 
and our commodity is a very cheap commodity and won't stand much 
of a freight rate. In the past year we have gotten in touch with 
some of the transportation people — the Southern, the Pete Dough- 
erty Co., and the Eastern — and they have run some of our material on 
barges, which are easier to handle. I mean that the barges are 
cheaper as compared with the schooners, they are easier to trim, and 
the freight rate has been less than on either schooners or steamers. 

Mr. KowE. Have you any idea how much it would reduce your 
rates if this bill passed? 

Mr. Hock. I imagine it would reduce our rates at least 6 or 7 cents 
a ton. 

Mr. RowE. What percentage of the cost? 

Mr. Hock. Of the cost of the material ? 

Mr. RowE. No ; of the cost of your present rates. 

Mr. Hock. About 10 per cent. 

Mr. Byknes. Where do you get that gravel from? 

Mr. Hock. We dig it out of the river right near Baltimore. 

Mr. Byrnes. Right near where? 

Mr. Hock. Near Baltimore — Springs Gardens. 

The Chairman. I was wondering why you send sand and gravel 
down South. 

Mr. Byrnes. So was I. We have more sand and gravel in my 
county^ than in any other place I know of. I was wondering why 
you shipped in down there. 
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Mr. Hock. We shipped 90 per cent of the material, the sand and 
gravel, that was used in the viaduct at Key West, by steamers and 
schooners. 

Mr. Small. What is the prospect of increasing the traffic in sand 
and gravel from Baltimore to the Southern ports? 

Mr. Hock. There is a great prospect if we could get barges wh^fi 
we wanted them ; that is, if there was a barge traffic we could depend 
on, we could take more orders. As to schooners, we can never de- 

Eend on what time they would get there. Sometimes they would 
e a month in getting there, and barges are very rarely over a day 
or two late. 

Mr. Small. What is the prospect of building up a general traffic 
between ports north of Hatteras and ports south of Hatteras? 

Mr. Hock. I think the prospects are very good, very good. 

Mr. Byrnes. What pilotage charge do you pay now on your 
barges going into these ports south of Norfolk? 

Mr. Hock. We would not agree to anything like that. We made 
them absorb that in our freight rates. We made the transportation 
people absorb that. 

Mr. Byrnes. Do you know what it amounts to? 

Mr. Hock. No, 1 do not. The transportation people tell us it 
amounts to between 6 and 7 c^its a ton. 

Mr. Byrnes. You simplv pav the freight rates? 

Mr. Hock. We pay the ireight rates, delivered there f . o. b. barges 
alongside. 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. P. Q. MOORE, MATOB OF TEE CITY OF 

WILMINGTON, N. C. 

Mr. SMAUi. Mr. Moore, what is the attitude of the citizens of 
Wilmington, engaged in industrial and commercial activities, re- 
garding the enforcement of compulsory pilotage on barges? 

Mr. Moore, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the business element 
of Wilmington are as one man when it comes to this proposition. 
They realize the fact that they are handicapped — that they can not 
compete with the ports where they have no compulsory pilotage, 
and they are utterly helpless to prevent what they have. This mat- 
ter has been agitated in North Carolina for four or five years, to my 
knowledge. 

Prior to fifteen or twenty years ago, there was no doubt in the 
world but what compulsory pilotage was absolutely necessary, and 
we all realized the fact. But to-day conditions have arisen when 
the Government has taken charge of the work on the Cape Fear 
route — we have 27 feet of water from the bar to Wilmington, at 
mean low water — and there is no excuse in the world for this condi- 
tion. We can not compete, as I said before, with ports where they 
have no compulsory pilotage. They do not have to pay these extra 
charges and our people are having to bear the burden of the day. For 
instance, you heard Mr. Miller say a few minutes ago that his one 
concern, shipping into Wilmington phosphate rock, paid around 
$3,000 a year. 

That comes from our farmers, and you gentlemen realize the con- 
dition to-day of the Southern planter. He can not stand this extra 
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burden and it should not be placed upon him unless it is absolutely 
necessary! Why do we need this i)ilot when we have a Government 
pilot, licensed by these great United States, to take care of this 
situation? And, as these gentlemen have told you, there are times 
when they do not go aboard of these barges, and still they have to 
pay these pilotage bills. The Pilotage Association, or the Pilots 
Association, is very strong, politically and otherwise. They are a good 
body of men, but their political power with the legislature of North 
Carolina has been something that the business interests have not 
been able to overcome. 

Mr. Byrnes. Would it disturb you if I asked you a question there 

on that? 

Mr. Moore. Not at all, sir. 

Mr. Byrnes. You say that the business interests of Wilmington 
are practically as one man on this proposition, and also that the 
farmers are injured by it. Now, do you mean to say that the few 
pilots in North Carolina have greater influence with the legislature 
than the business interests of Wilmington and the farmers? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, in a way. They maintain their lobby in the 
legislature of North Carolina; that the business men do not have. 
And when you go up there and have the picture painted of the 
harrowing experiences of the pilots, of the bravery of the men that 
leave their wives and little ones at home and return no more — that 
is something that the legislature not only of North Carolina but of 
other States, possibly, will listen to. 

Mr. Byrnes. But these people go back and liave to stand for 
reelection. They are reelected, are they not? 

Mr. MooRE. They are reelected ; that is true. 

Mr. Byrnes. And the same picture is painted to the next legis- 
lature ? 

Mr. Moore. Practically the same thing time and time again. 

Mr. Hardy. Have you gone up there and presented your side of it? 

Mr. Moore. I haven't been there pei-sonally. 

Mr. Byrnes. Has anyone? 

Mr. Moore. Yes; the business interests have been there in the past 
time and time again. * 

Mr. Byrnes. Hqw many pilots are there in the State of North 
Carolina ? 

Mr. Moore. I can not answer that question, because I do not know. 

Mr. Byrnes. Approximately? 

Mr. Moore. I do not know ; I could not say. 

Mr. Hardy. How long has it been since your chamber of commerce 
took action on this matter ? 

Mr. Moore. A very few weeks. 

Mr. Hardy. Did you ever do it before? 

Mr. Moore. Yes; as I understand it; and the business men have 
gone up to the legislature in a body, but, as I told you, they haven't 
been able to overcome this influence. 

Mr. Byrnes, If you will permit me, I would like to ask you an- 
other question. You said that prior to 15 years ago this compulsory 
pilotage was necessary, but that it is not necessary now. TVTiy was 
it necessary prior to 15 years ago ? 

Mr. Moore. Because then we did not have an open channel. 

26538—16 4 
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Mr. Byrnes Then it was necessary then? ^ 

Mr. MooRE. I think at that time it was necessary, but that it is 
not necessary now. 

Mr. Byrmes. Then, if in the State of Georgia there is a channel 
that is in the same condition that your channel was 15 years ago, it 
is necessary to have compulsory pilotage at that port, is it not? 

Mr. Moore. It depends entirely, sir, upon the channel in Georgia. 

Mr. Byrnes. That is what I say; it would depend upon the chan- 
nel in Georgia. Suppose this bill is passed which affects them all, 
you do not think it would be wise, do you, inasmuch as a port in 
Georgia has a channel in that condition ? 

Mr. MooRE. I do think it wise ; yes, sir, because we never had the 
barges before. 

Mr. Byrnes. Never had what? 

Mr. MooRE. Never had the barges. At that time we had the vessels. 

Mr. Byrnes. But suppose this port in Georgia is now in the shape 
that yours was prior to 15 years ago when, you say, it was necessary, 
is it not necessary to-day in Georgia? 

Mr. Moore. If they are in that condition? 

Mr. Byrnes. Yes; if they are in that condition. 

Mr. Moore. But whether they are in that condition or not, I don't 
know. 

Mr. Byrnes. This bill affects all ports, and if there is any port 
that is in that fix this would be an unwise measure? 

Mr. MooRE. Then they can get a pilot. They can get a pilot at any 
time. I am talking about the compulsory pilotage where they have 
to take a pilot whether they need that pilot or not. 

Mr. Byrnes. Suppose a skipper says, "I want to take the risk"? 

Mr. Moore. What? 

Mr. Byrnes. Suppose the man in charge of the ship comes up and 
says, " I will just take the risk," and by reason of his doing so he 
blocked the channel. Are not the people injured thereby? 

Mr. Moore. Do you think, sir, for one instant, that a man who is 
interested in that ship is going to take any risk with it — ^that is, an 
unnecessary risk? 

Mr. Byrnes. Not when he thinks there is a risk, but suppose that 
he is mistaken. Suppose he was satisfied that he. was right, but it 
turned out that he was mistaken ? 

Mr. Moore. I don't think, sir, in answer to that, that there is any 
business in the world where at times we do not make mistakes. 

Mr. Byrnes. Your contention is that while it ought to have been 
compulsory at your port prior to 15 years ago, to-day there is no 
reason for it being compulsory at any port ? 

Mr. Moore. I say, if at that time we had compulsory pilotage, I 
do not think anybody would have objected to it at that time. 

Mr. Byrnes. Why? 

Mr. Moore. Because of the fact that there were dangers existing 
there in those years that are not existing to-day. 

Mr. Byrnes. That is what I am asking you. Assuming now that 
there is in Georgia or Florida or South Carolina a port in the con- 
dition that yours was prior to 15 years ago, then you believe, as yon 
say. that there ought to be compulsory pilotage at that port now ? 

Mr. MooRE. No, sir ; I don't believe in compulsory pilotage, because 
of the fact that we don't have the conditions now that we had at 
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that time. And because there are one or two harbors, one or two 
ports, in South Carolina or Georgia in that condition, is that any 
reason why all the States bordering on the Atlantic should not 
have protection? 

Mr. Byrnes. Not at all; but you can not apply it in your State 
or SLiij other State and not apply it in some other place where the 
conditions are bad. How about that? 

Mr. Moore. I think this, sir: That we do not need compulsory 
pilotage at any place along the Atlantic coast or any other coast of 
this great country of ours. 

Mr. Byrnes. Regardless of the condition of the port? 

Mr. MooRE. Regardless of the condition of the port. 

Mr. Byrnes. Even though it was in the condition yours was 15 
years ago? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrnes. And yet it was right and proper at yours 15 years 
ago? 

Mr. Moore. Right at that time, because at that time we did not 
have the conditions to contend with that we do to-day. 

Mr. Small. If there should be any port in South Carolina or 
Georgia or Florida which is not guarded by day beacons and lighted 
beacons, where the engineers did not discharge their duty by frequent 
soundings and making report* to the harbor commissioners and other 
authorities of depth and location of channels, or if the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey should* fail in their duty and not properly mark out 
the channels, or the Lighthouse Service fail in their duty — if there 
should be such a port as that in those States, that would not prevent 
the master of a vessel from calling for a pilot if he needed one? 

Mr. Moore. No way in the world, sir. 

Mr. Small. And in any event, the tug with the Government- 
licensed pilot on board is not compelled under the law of any State 
now to take a pilot, and the barges have only to follow the tug? 

Mr. Moore. Only to follow the tug, sir. In other words, you are 
following a pilot licensed by the United States Government. 

STATEMENT OF MR. W. L. RICE, OF PHILADELPHIA, MEMBER OF 
THE FIRM OF T. B. RICE & SONS CO., AND PRESIDENT NORTH 
CAROLINA PINE BOX SHIPPING MANUFACTURING ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Mr. Small. Mr. Eice, are you interested in the movement of lum- 
ber from the southern ports, and will you kindly state your views? 

Mr. Eice. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I represent rather a dif- 
ferent phase of the subject than has been presented here to-day. Be- 
ing president of a company which cuts lumber and produces boxes 
for the packing of food products in the North, we naturally are inter- 
ested in any matter of transportation for this lumber. Transporta- 
tion along the seaboard is naturally the one that interests me most, 
because our city is located on the seaboard ; and being president of 
an association w^hich has an annual cutting of boxes and shucks 
amounting to 800,000,000 feet of lumber a year, which is an enor- 
mous output, I know that all of these members are interested in the 
proper economic price of transportation. 
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Viewing the situation from the standpoint of the abolishment of 
this mmecessary tax upon transportation along certain sections of 
the coast States means to economize. The economies can not be 
plucked all at once, but they must be taken out and the economies 
established little by little to create a proper competitive market for 
anything. 

If we have pilotage charges that are unnecessary, if we have toll 
charges through canals which are unnecessary, if we have dockage 
charges at ports which are unnecessary, the aggregate makes an enor- 
mous expense, which eventually some one pays. It is a disputed 
question who pays it, but some one pays it, and we have seen effi- 
ciencies demonstrated in the past year which indicate that this coun- 
try has got to demonstrate economies. Not only economies in one 
direction, but economies in another, and the wheels of progress have 
got to turn. They Avill turn over some of us, but they have got to | 

turn just the same. 

In our business and in the association which I represent we must 
have free access to the lumber of the country without having the 
consumers of the country burdened with an unnecessary charge. 

I believe that is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Small. Just this question, Mr. Rice: You referred to the 
quantity of lumber in which your companies were interested in their 
movement. What proportion of that must move between southern 
ports and northern ports? 

Mr. Rice. The association I represent is composed of men w ho cut 
short-leaf pine, all of which is manufactured in those States south 
of the Mason and Dixon line. 

Mr. Byrnes. From what States is it transported? Where do you 
get this lumber ? 

Mr. Rice. From all the States along the seaboard. 

Mr. Byrnes. And it is taken into one of these ports at which there 
are charges? 

Mr. Rice. From Delaware, Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
and Georgia, it goes north by barge or schooner to the various mills 
and enterprises up to New York. 

Mr. Byrnes. Do they have to pay pilotage charges when they are 
taking it out of these ports? 

Mr. Rice. I know nothing of the question of pilotage. I am sim- 
ply discussing this problem from the question of economics. I am 
the consumer of this lumber. In fact, I am the only consumer who 
has appeared before you. 

STATEMENT OF MR. MAURICE BURTON, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
AND CHARLESTON, S. C, REPRESENTING THE E. P. BURTON 
LUMBER CO. 

Mr. Small. Mr. Burton, will you kindly state your views on this 
subject? 

Mr. Burton. Most of the talk that I had to make has already been 
said far better than I can say it. There are only one or two points 
that, perhaps, have not been brought out. 

One is the question of Canadian lumber. I am a lumber shipper, 
and I am interested in my competitor. There is a dividing line at 
present between Canadian lumber and short-leaf lumber, which is, 
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as near as I can ascertain, to-day about New York City. In Phila- 
delphia, where I sell lumber, representing the Burton Lumber/.Co., 
we have very little Canadian lumber coming in. Whenever you 
lower a freight rate from the producing point to a point where the 
lumber is consumed, we can go a little farther with our lumber 
against our competitors. Ten cents a thousand it may only amount 
to, but that means we can drive the Canadian lumber back 10 miles 
farther, and it is that much gain, and we have that much more 
outlet, that much more room to dispose of our product, that much 
more of the country we can serve with our product. 

All the general lines of argument have been taken up so well that 
I do not want to waste the time of this committee by a repetition, 
but there was one phase of it that occurred to me as not having been 
sufficiently brought out, perhaps. Some of the committee wanted 
to know, I could see, why limit this bill to barges. I am arguing 
against my own interests, but I would like to see it apply both to barges 
and schooners. However, I am not interested in either one of them. 
I am only a shipper of lumber. There is this to be said, however, 
in favor of limiting it. The argument may or may not be sound. 
The steamboat inspection was put on steamers, and I do not know 
whether it was in exchange for that or whether it just somehow 
came that way, but they said to the steamers, " You will not be 
under the expense of a pilot if you carry a licensed pilot." I under- 
stand that the steamboat-inspection law applies to barges, but I 
believe it does not apply to sailing vessels. When they put that 
law on barges, if I am informed correctly, put certain restrictions 
and certain limitations on barges, certain things they have to do, 
they did not get in return the elimination of the pilotage. They 
did not get what the steamers got. 

The second reason is that schooners occasionally, although very 
rarely, use pilots. Sometimes there is no tug with them, usually 
there is, to tow them in. Now, the man who once in a while has a 
fire, you might assess him in a mutual company; but the man who 
says he can't have a fire, why, charge him for insurance. 

'I'he third reason is that the schooners at present are mostly trading 
offshore. They have been taken out into the foreign commerce 
because of the shortage of other tonnage and at present it would not 
make a vital difference if it were not eliminated on the schooners. 
Personally, I would like to see it eliminated on all, but I am only 
talking now, as the Hon. Mr. Small said, along the line of least 
resistance. 

I also thought this, if this bill were passed with regard to the barges 
only, that the pilots would see, as they saw in Norfolk, that it was 
the wish of the business men and the wish of the country, and that 
they would do in these Southern States what has been done in all 
those States north of Norfolk, that is, voluntarily relinquish com- 
pulsory pilotage ; because the pilots are governed, as everything else 
IS, by the law of supply and demand, and there will always be enough 
pilots for the port commerce. There are always enough tugboats, or 
nearly enough, for the commerce of the ports, because if there is not 
enough, another one is soon built and put there. The compulsory 
pilotage, to my mind, merely says ," You may tax the people or certain 
classes of the people, to keep more pilots than you need," because 
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you are not obeying the law of supply and demand. Noncompulsory 
pilotage would keep the number of men busy that there is need for, 
because there is always a fair rate of wages for the man who is will- 
ing to work. 

Mr. Small. Where is the manufacturing plant of the Burton 
Lumber Co. located? 

Mr. Burton. At Charleston, S. C. 

Mr. Small. And all the product of that mill is moved north ? 

Mr. Burton. Practically all. 

Mr. Small. Practically all of it? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrnes. May I ask what amount of pilotage charges you pay 
in a year, if you know ? 

Mr. Burton. About $3,000 a year at the present time. 

Mr. Byres About $3,000? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. We manufacture about 30,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber. 

Mr. Byrnes. Where do you ship it to generally ? 

Mr. Burton. Mostly to Philadelphia and New York, and a little 
to Boston. 

STATEMENT OF ME. T. M. SIZER, OF NEW YORK, N. Y., 
REPRESENTING THE FIRM OF ROBERT R. SIZER & CO. 

Mr. Small. What business is your firm engaged in, Mr. Sizer? 

Mr. Sizer. Lumber merchants. 

Mr. Small. Will you kindly tell the committee your attitude re- 
garding this bill ? 

Mr. Sizer. AVell, we are very much interested in the bill, and I 
approve of all that has been said. We are not interested in trans- 
portation financially, but we know that our customers are burdened 
with the expense of it. Some one has to pay it or else the mills that 
we are interested in financially, as well as those of which we handle 
the output. We charter, I presume — well, it is pretty accurate — ^be- 
tween sixty and seventy-five thousand tons. 

Mr. Small. Annually? 

Mr. Sizer. Annually, and I figure that will amount in pilotage 
to between eight and ten thousand dollars. We can see no advantage 
in the world of compelling these barges to pay this pilotage. We 
knoAV very well that it makes the lumber cost more if the transporta- 
tion rate is higher. We know very well that if you want to build 
your home the lumber is going to cost you more. These barges could 
go down South with a down cargo and distribute it. If they get 
down there and there is no pilotage, it would be the most natural 
thing in the world for them to come back with a cargo of our lumber, 
and therefore they would make more money and it would cost us less 
money. 

That is about all I have to say. The other gentlemen have said 
everything else, I believe. 

Mr. Small. What varieties of lumber do you handle and where is 
it produced ? 

Mr. Sizer. Entirely southern lumber, beginning at Virginia and 
going down to the Gulf States. We ship a great deal from Charles- 
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ton, Savannah, Norfolk, Fernandino, Wilmington, Jacksonville, and 
Brunswick. 

Mr. EowE. Do you get any from the Pacific coast ? 

Mr. SizER. None whatever, so far. 

Mr. Byrnes. The pilotage charges that you refer to, about what 
per cent of that is on barges? 

Mr. SizER. No ; that is not all on barges — vessels and steamers. 

Mr. Byrnes. About what per cent is on barges, if you know ? 

Mr. SizER. I would not attempt to give that, because the barge 
business is in its infancy. The Southern people and the Pete 
Dougherty Co. and two or three others in Philadelphia are going to 
build barges. It has got to come to barges because there are so many 
vessels lost every year in the storms which are not being rebuilt. 

Mr. Hardy. I understand you have no pilotage charges in Texas 
ports ? 

Mr. SizER. I am not posted on the pilotage charges down there. 
We pay the freight. We have an agreement now — one agreement, 
especially — where we charter for 30,000,000 feet, which is the output 
of one mill, and we have an agreement with the owner of these barges 
that we have to pay the pilotage. If this was eliminated, we would 
get the benefit and we could give our customers the benefit, or some 
one will get the benefit. 

Mr. Hardy. Is that a Texas contract you speak of ? 

Mr. SizER. No, that is a South Carolina contract. We ship out 
of Texas by steamer practically and as much as we can by vessels; 
but vessels are very hard to get, as they are going oflF-shore. The 
tonnage situation is very serious. Our business is becoming injured. 
In the past ninety days, I believe our business has been cut off at 
least 33J per cent, because we can not get tonnage. It has gone off- 
shore, gone to Cuba, South America, and Africa. 

Mr. KowE. Does your firm handle any Canadian lumber? 

Mr. SizER. None at all. 

Mr. KowE. In New York? 

Mr. SizER. We handle only southern lumber. I do not know just 
what ports the Canadian lumber comes from, but I know they do 
not have to pay any pilotage. 

Mr. Small. Judge Hardy spoke of Texas. You know the situation 
a good deal better than I do. Judge. 

Mr. Hardy. No, I am not so well posted as I ought to be. 

Mr. Small. This is the situation as I understand it: There is a 
law in Texas which has been in existence for some time regarding 
compulsory pilotage oh coast-wise shipping, but for some years — 
exactly how many, I do not know — it has not been enforced. No 
compulsory pilotage on coast-wise shipping is enforced in any port 
in Texas, but the law itself, as I understand it, has not been actually 
repealed. That, as I understand, is the situation. 

Mr. Hardy. I was misty about it myself; I did not know what 
the situation was. 

Mr. Goodwin. Mr. Small, being from North Carolina, you are 
familiar of course with the cotton situation. A good deal has been 
said here about the burden imposed upon coal and lumber and the 
like, but the cotton feature has not been touched upon. To what 
extent would cotton be burdened by virtue of this pilotage charge, 
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and how would that affect the cotton of the South, and the cotton 
grower of the South, w^ho receives so much for his cotton less the 
cost of transportation to the point of destination ? I wish you would 
go into that. 

Mr. Small. I would be very glad to try to answer that. As has 
been stated, this barge traffic is m its infancy. I have information 
from various sections of the South, cotton-producing sections (in- 
formation which seems to be entirely credible) , that they propose to 
patronize and use these barges in the transportation of cotton from 
the South to northern ports. 

Mr. GooDw^iN. To the spinners on the Atlantic coast and in the 
East? 

Mr. Small. The ports I have heard primarily discussed are 
Philadelphia, which is a large consumer of our southern cotton; 
Providence, R. I., and New York, to be distributed to nearby points 
where our cotton is consumed. 

Mr. Greene. Did you leave out Fall River, the largest cotton 
manufacturing point in the country? 

Mr. Small. And Fall River, Mass., the home of Mr. Greene, 
which I think is the largest single cotton manufacturing town in the 
United States. Is that correct? 

Mr. Greene. That is correct. 

Mr. Small. So that this barge traffic in cotton, when it is once 
established, and I believe it will be because it is entirely practicable, 
will give them a cheaper rate of movement. These pilotage charges 
will, of course, be added to the cost of the movement — ^to the freight 
rate — and to that extent will be a burden upon the producer. The 
producer of cotton will feel it. It will be taken into account by the 
purchaser of cotton and the broken and into account by the man who 
sell it, if he should not be a broker representing some mill. So that 
you can follow it all along. The first sufferer is the producer of the 
cotton himself. 

Mr. GooDAViN. Would not the cotton grower also be affected by 
virtue of these pilotage charges being imposed upon fertilizer whicjfi 
passes through the southern ports? 

Mr. Small. Most certainly. 

Mr. Goodwin. And which goes to the handling and production of 
cotton ? 

Mr. Small. Most certainly. Mr. Miller, of the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Co., who has testified in this hearing and who is a large 
manufacturer of fertilizer, spoke of the movement of phosphate rock 
and of other fertilizer material and of the finished fertilizers them- 
selves, which furnish a large movement to all of these southern ports, 
and, of course, destined for use upon the farm. 

Mr. Byrnes. You are satisfied the New York Cotton Exchange 
take the barge charges into account in fixing the price of cotton ? 

Mr. Small. Well, there was so much discussion about the New 
York Cotton Exchange between the men who actually believe they 
control the price of cotton and the other men w ho thought it was an 
essential activity for the maintenance of the price of cotton, I do not 
know exactly where the truth lies. I am not speaking of the specu- 
lator ; I am speaking of the farmer who makes the cotton ; and I am 
speaking of the mill which produces the cotton and of the consumer 
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who wears the goods. Thev most assuredly would be affected. Does 
that answer your question ? 

Mr. Goodwin. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. Small. I will now ask Mr. Moore to make a statement. Mr. 
Moore is also president of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association. 

STATEMENT OF HON. J. HAMPTON MOOEE. A ^EFEESENTATIVE 
IN CONGBESS FEOM THE STATE OF FENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, not only as a member 
of Congress do I appear, but as president of the Atlantic Deeper 
Waterways Association, which has been agitating the opening up 
of the coastal waterways along the Atlantic seaboard to the Gulf, to 
connect with the waterways running along the Gulf to the Mississippi 
and beyond. 

The Government has already approved the general coastal water- 
ways scheme; that is, the opening up of these inside passageways to 
avoid the dangers of the sea, and they are being utilized, as you have 
doubtless been informed by witnesses who have appeared here this 
morning. The value of these inside passages was demonstrated very 
quickly last year in the inauguration of this new barge line, of 
which I presume you have heard. 

The matter came before the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Conven- 
tion at Savannah last November, and there, in the presence of ap- 
proximately 1,000 representatives of the coastal States, with Sec- 
retary Redfield present, with approving letters from Secretary Gar- 
rison, and one very earnest letter from Secretary Daniels, resolu- 
tions were adopted approving not only the general scheme but urg- 
ing, for commercial as well as defensive purposes, the opening up of 
these passageways. And in connection with the sudden imposition 
of pilotage charges upon commerce generated by these passageways 
opened up with the Government's money, the convention passed this 
resolution : 

[This resolution will appear in the next day's hearing.] 

In support of that resolution, I think it is fair to say, as presi- 
dent of the association and as expressive of the opinion of that very 
large convention which deliberated and carefuUjr discussed this 
question, we were very much surprised after havmg observed the 
Government approve a ^reat project, open it up for free transpor- 
tation, make an expenditure of money for the actual digging of 
certain links of this great coastal chain, that then, when it was sup- 
posed to be free and clear for the benefit of commerce, there should 
suddenly be levied those tolls which, coming in the form they did, 
placed us very far behind in what we might call competitive trans- 
portation rates. 

The Chairman. Were those tolls levied on barges prior to that 
time? 

Mr. Moore. They had not been levied on barges, as I recall it, 
prior to the opening up of the Beaufort Cut — ^that is to say, that 
cut from the North Carolina waterways which permitted free pas- 
sage from the sounds of North Carolina into the Atlantic Ocean 
below Cape Hatteras. 

The Chairman. How far back does that date? 
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Mr. Small. If Mr. Moore will pardon me, I may say that there 
was substantially — and I think this is literally true — ^no barge traffic 
in and out of Beaufort Inlet until this inside route from the Chesa- 
peake Bay to Beaufort Inlet was opened up. 

Mr. Moore. So far as the passageways were deep enough to permit, 
the old traffic consisted very largely of steam vessels, sloops, and 
pleasure boats, aim tongees of one kind and another that simply felt 
their way through. But after the opening of the cut at Govern- 
ment expense, this barge traffic was encouraged to do business and 
began to do business, proving the worth of the Government's ex- 
penditure, to find only that it was being checked on its way through 
the passage by the imposition of these tolls. 

Mr. Byrnes. Mr. Moore, some of these gentlemen — ^I think, Mr. 
Durant and others — have testified that the barge traffic has been 
charged this pilotage fee in other States besides North Carolina in 
the past. 

Mr. Moore. I think we learned at Savannah th&t charges were 
made at certain ports in other States after the traffic opened up. 
But here was the proposition, so far as the waterways people saw it 
at the time : They had been urging the opening up of the waterways 
for the free use of the people and for the encouragement of com- 
merce and trade, only to find, after the Government had made the 
expenditure, that apparently the Government had no control over its 
own passageways, and that the States could levy tolls on those who 
were conducting business there. And that, of course, to us down 
there holding our convention in Savannah, was in the nature of a 
surprise, and it seemed to be a check upon the entire Government 
movement toward free transportation. 

The matter of cotton was referred to a moment ago, and I wish to 
say to my colleague, Mr. Goodwin of Arkansas, that I have visited 
Savannah and other southern waterways frequently, and in recent 
years have noted that where the improvements of these inside pas- 
sages have gone on, and where a sufficient depth of water has been 
given, it has encouraged small trade in the barge traffic — ^because this 
is just a beginning; this is in the embryo stage; that the people were 
beginning to use those waterways to get their cotton to the market, 
and that their tributaries, streams like the Savannah River, about 
which I can personally speak, they were actually coming down with 
the cotton that otherwise would not have come down, and they were 
getting to port with a commodity that otherwise had no sale or no 
market, simply because of the lack of transportation facilities. So 
that the opening up of those passages gave a chance to the farmer to 
get out with his product, and the continuing opening up of them has, 
in this instance, encouraged the use of the barge traffic by which he 
can get the product to market more cheaply than he can in any 
other way. 

If it is agreeable to the committee, I would like to insert here 
three letters which are in the nature of resolutions, one from the 
Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers' Association, highly ap- 
proving this so-called Small bill; one from the Lumbermen's Ex- 
change of the city of Philadelphia; and the third from the Penn- 
sylvania Lumberman's Association. 

In addition to those three letters embodying resolutions by those 
large and influential organizations, I have received dozens of com- 
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munications from shippers along the line who are directly affected 
by this measure. I ask the privilege of inserting these in the record, 
if the chairman has no objection. 

The Chairman. There is no objection. And I will say that I have 
received I do not know how many letters — a hundred or two — from 
various business organizations affected by this law, and I am having 
the clerk make an abstract of them and will have them inserted in 
the record later on. 

(The letters referred to by Mr. Moore are as follows:) 

Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers' Association, 

Philadelphiay January 20 ^ 1916. 
Hon. J. Hampton Moore. 

Dear Sir : We understand that Hon. John H. SraaU from North CaroUna, has 
introduced a biU in the House of Representatives regulating compulsory pilot- 
age on barges while in tow of steam vessels navigated by Government pilots. 

This association is vitally interested in the passage of this bill. 

At our annuel meeting recently held, a resolution was unanimously adopted 
directing the secretary to communicate with the Members of Congress from 
Pennsylvania urging their united effort to further the passage of this bill. 

The expansion of traffic by barge on broad and comprehensive lines will act 
as an important factor in the reduction of the cost of many commodities to the 
consumer, thereby lowering the cost of living. 

It is of particular importance to this community that the traffic by barges 
using the Norfolk to Beaufort Inland Waterway, thus' avoiding the dangers 
of Cape Hatteras, be developed without hindrance, and that the barges be re- 
lieved from compulsory State pilotage charges which are an unnecessary and 
a useless and burdensome tax for services not needed and actually never ren- 
dered to the barges. 

State pilotage charges on barges undoubtedly constitute a serious handicap 
in retarding the growth of this very important traffic, the result of which is 
that this great manufacturing metropolis is denie<l the benefits of inland water- 
ways through the advantageous use of the large, fleets of barges hailing from 
Philadelphia by a system of waterways which her citizens have done so much 
to create. Philadelphia, therefore^ is vitally concerned in the development of 
a barge traffic with the South Atlantic ports, and we earnestly urge upon you 
the Importance of supporting Mr. Small's bill and confidently rely upon your 
personal influence in its passage. 
Respectfully, yours, 

Philadelphia Wholesale Lttmber Deatjsrs' Association, 
Thos. B. Hammer, 

Secretary, • 



The Lumbermen's Kxchange, 
Philadelphia, January 20, 19 10. 
Hon. J. Hampton Moore, 

Washington J D, C. 

Dear Sir: At a meeting of the railroad and transportation committee of 
the Lumbermen's Exchange of Philadelphia held this day to take up the mat- 
ter of compulsory pilotage on barges, referred to them by the president and 
directors of the t-xchange, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

** Resolved, That we hereby indorse, approve, and recommend the passage of 
bill H. R. 9i878 now before Congress to exempt from compulsory pilotage the 
barges while in tow of steam vessels navigated by Government pilots. 

''Further resolved, That a letter embodying the above resolution be sent to 
the Senators and Representatives in Congress from the State of Pennsylvania 
and to the Hon. J. W. Alexander, chairman of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries." 

Since we feel that the passage of this bill will improve the movement of 
lumber and other heavy commodities from South Atlantic ports to the Northern 
States, we ask that you give the Hon. John H. Small your hearty support. 
Yours, very truly, 

J. Randall Williams, Jr., 
Chairman Railroad and Transportation Committee. 
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PEXNJiiYLVANIA LrMBEBMEN*8 AsSOCIxVTlOX (TnC.) 

Philadelphia, January 29, 1916. 
Hon. J. Hampton Moore, 

Houftc of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Below is a copy of a resolution adopted at the meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen's Association held in Philadelphia, January 27, 1916. 

Our association is a State organization of the retail dealers of lumber 
throughout the State of Pennsylvania, and we feel that the question of com- 
pulsory pilotage is one of vital importance to all concerne<I in our business, 
inasmuch as it is unnecessary and only adds to the cost of lumber. 

We respectfully trust that you can give your support to the passage of the bill 
in question. 

Kesolutions Adopted at Meeiing of the Pennsytaania Lumiiermen's Asso- 
ciation, Held in Philadelphia, Pa., January 27, 1916. 

ReHolvi'd, By this association that we hereby indorse, approve, and recom- 
mend the i^assage of bill H. R. 9678 " to exempt from compulsory pilotage the 
barges while in tow ot steam vessels navigated by Government pilots," re- 
cently introduces 1 in the House of Representatives by Hon. John H. Small, of 
North Carolina. 

Resolced further. That the secretary of this association send copies of these 
resolutions to the Senators and Representatives in Congress from this State 
and to the Hon. J. W. Alexander, chairman of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Certifietl from the minutes. 

J. F. Martin, Secretary. 

Mr. Small. Mr. Chairman, may I interject a word here? My 
colleague, Mr. Moore, inadvertently did not state the situation exactly 
as to compulsory pilotage on barges at these southern ports, due 
undoubtedly to the fact that at the port of Philadelphia and all these 
ports along the Atlantic seaboard north of and including Philadel- 
phia there is not and hafe not been for some years any compulsory 
pilotage on any class of coastwise shipping. As to Beaufort, S. C, 
there has been no barge traffic there until it was instituted in the 
early part of 1915. When it became apparent that this barge traffic, 
when the attempt was about to be made to establish it, it appears 
that the pilots went to the Legislature of North Carolina in session 
early in 1915 and had an act passed expressly including within the 
terms of compulsory pilotage barges in tow of tugboats. 

Mr. MooRE. That is what I wanted Mr. Small to say. I knew of 
that incident. 

Mr. Smaix. There was really no necessity in law for their doing 
so, because the pilotage law then in force in North Carolina used the 
term " vessels " to which compulsory pilotage was applicable. And 
in a case which went to the United States Circuit Court some years 
ago and in an opinion by Judge Simon he held that the term " vessel " 
as used in the State law relative to compulsory pilotage included 
barges. But perhaps they did not know of that, so that they went 
out and got an act passed expressly including barges in tow of tugs. 

As to the ports in the other Southern States, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida, they have had compulsory pilotage on vessels 
in the coastwise trade for some years — ^many years. And, as I say, 
the term " vessel " has been construed to include barges. That is the 
situation. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. R. S. SALAS, OF SAVANNAH, GA., PRESIDENT 

OF THE STANDARD FUEL SUPPLY CO. 

Mr. Small. Will you kindly state your business and what you 
know about the barge traffic in relation to this legislation? 

Mr. Salas. We handle a great many thousand tons of gravel from 
the Chesapeake Bay and coal from Philadelphia and Norfolk and 
Newport News for Charleston, Savannah, and Jacksonville. For- 
merly we handled that by steamers and schooners, but in the last 
year we have handled it practically entirely by barge. The barge 
traffic has been proven to us, in our line, to be cheaper transportation 
than any other class of floating property. You can load a barge in 
half the time you can a schooner, and it costs much less to trim. 
You can discharge a barge in half the time at about half the ex- 
pense. 

In our opinion, compulsory pilotages on barges is absolutely un- 
necessary and of no value whatever. 

Mr. Smalll. How long have you been engaged in that business ? 

Mr. Salas. Thirty years, sir. 

Mr. Small. What is the attitude, if you know, of the citizens of 
Savannah regarding compulsory pilotage on barges engaged in 
industry and commerce? 

Mr. Salas. Our board of trade unanimously favors this bill, and 
passed a resolution accordingly. 

The Chairman. Have you that resolution? 

Mr. Small. I have it here, and will introduce it a little later and 
ask that it be put into record. 

Mr. Hardy. Mr. Salas, do you know what arguments the pilots 
make to sustain this charge on the barges? 

Mr. Salas. Well, the old law read that all vessels had to take a 
pilot. 

Mr. Hardy. I know, but what argument do they make to sustain 
its usefulness now | 

Mr. Salas. I have never heard them express it, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. We will very likely hear the other side on the ques- 
tion, but I thought maybe you might know. 

Mr. Byrnes. That is what I would like to know. 

Mr. Hardy. I have never heard the other side on the question, and 
wanted one of you gentlemen to tell us what their argument was. 

Mr. Salas. It is the law, and I know they enforce it; I know they 
enforce it strictly. We have brought in barges sometimes without 
ever seeing a pilot, but they have walked up very quickly and said, 
" We want the bill paid anyhow." 

Mr. Hardy. Have you ever heard any of their representatives 
explain the grounds on which they contend it ought to be the law ? 

Mr. Salas. They claimed it was the law and the barges should 
pay just like the schooners. 

Mr. Hardy. Is there any reason why a schooner should pay it any 
more than that the stetmer should pay it ? 

Mr. Salas. I think the steamship owners have more poAver and 
pull than the schooner owners. 

Mr. Hardy. There are more of them — a good many ? 

Mr. Salas. More of them, and more powerful. 
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Mr. Goodwin. But should there be this burden or handicap with 
this additional, as you consider, unnecessary charge upon commerce? 

Mr. Salas. There might be some excuse for the schooner requiring 
a pilot at those south Atlantic ports;. but there is never any reason 
for a barge requiring a pilot. 

Mr. Goodwin. Has the schooner a Government pilot on it ? 

Mr. Salas. No, sir. 

Mr. Goodwin. Is it necessary for the schooner to have a pilot? 

Mr. Salas. No, not in one case out of a hundred. 

Mr. Goodwin. Explain why, please. Some of us do not know that 
possibly. 

Mr. Salas. Frequently we have regular schooners at our ports 
putting in there year in and year out. Some of those schooners have 
made as many as fifty or a hundred trips and their captains become 
very familiar with the channels ; and they frequently can sail in. As 
for Charleston, any man who has ever been a captain on a vessel can 
sail in there the first time with his chart. In the Savannah River, it 
is not so easy to sail up in there and the St. Johns. 

Mr. Byrnes. How about Beaufort? 

Mr. Salas. Very easy ; almost as easy as Charleston. 

Mr. Byrnes. And up to the city of Beaufort all right? 

Mr. Salas. It is right clcse by there ; only a mile. There are none 
of those harbors that are hard to navigate. When we started in the 
business it was difficult to load a vessel to 16 feet in Savannah, but 
now we can load them to 30 feet. 

STATEMENT OF CAPT. T. A. BROWN, OF SAVANNAH, GA. 

Mr. Small. What is your home address? 

Capt. Brown. Savannah, Ga. 

Mr. Small. Captain, have you had any experience as a master of a 
tug or steamer engaged in towing barges? 

Capt. Brown. Yes, sir ; I have had considerable. 

Mr. Small. State what it is. 

Capt. Brown. I have been 28 years master of a tug towing on the 
south Atlantic coast. 

Mr. Small. On the south Atlantic coast ? 

Capt. Brown. Yes. Towing to all the ports on the south Atlantic 
coast from Wilmington to Jacksonville. 

Mr. Small. From Wilmington, N. C? 

Capt. B»owN. Yes, to Jacksonville, Fla. And for the last year 
back we have had lots of towing barges, towing for the Southern 
Transportation Co. and several other companies of the North. 

Mr. Small. Have you a Government pilot's license? 

Capt. Brown. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Small. Does that authorize you to navigate any of those 
Southern ports? 

Capt. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. Do you know the conditions as to navigation prevail- 
ing at those Southern ports from Wilmington to Jacksonville, in- 
clusive? 

Capt. Brown. Yes, sir, I know all the bars and the condition of 
the water that is on the bar. I am thoroughly posted about all the 
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bars, and not only posted about the inlets, but I am familiar with all 
of the ccast from Wilmington to Jacksonville, Fla., sir. 

Mr. Small. Of course, as the master of a tug and having a Gov- 
ernment license as a pilot, your tug is not compelled to take a State 
pilot at any port? 

Capt. Brown. No, sir. 

Mr. Small. Will you state whether there is any necessity for a 
barge in tow of a tug taking a pilot at any of those southern ports? 

Capt. Brown. I do not see that a pilot is a particle of use aboard 
the barge, sir. 

Mr. Small. Why? 

Capt. Brown. lie can not render any service. The captain of the 
barge has a couple of men along with himself, and anybody can fol- 
low the tug who knows how to steer a vessel. Any ordinary seaman 
can certainly follow a tug ; and the captains of -the tugs are certainly 
men who know the channels; and they have to know, on account of 
having a license, because we have to stand a pretty rigid examination 
to get a license. You have to serve for quite a time before you can 
get your certificate, a number of years, and very often we go in 
and out of these ports and do not see a pilot. For instance, no later 
than last Friday I was in and out of Charleston, and I have not seen 
a pilot yet. I was in with two barges. I went in in the morning 
and came out in the afternoon, and I have not seen a pilot. There 
was not a pilot on the station. 

Mr. Byrnes. Did you have to pay, then ? 

Capt. Brown. I suppose the bill went in to the owners of the 
barges. I know the Southern Transportation Co. at Chisholms Is- 
land ; they mail the card from Beaufort and never even see the barge. 
The whole year I towed from Chisholms Island to Wilmington we 
had a pilot once only. 

Mr. Byrnes. You had a pilot only once? 

Capt. Brown. We had a pilot only once. 

Mr. Byrnes. And how often did you have to pay? 

Capt. Brown. They paid every trip. 

Mr. Byrnes. You know that? 

Capt. Brown. Yes, sir; I know that from the captains of the 
barges. 

Mr. Goodwin. Upon what conception do you pay it when you do 
not get the service? 

Capt. Brown. They claim the State law permits them. I have 
known a case where the captain of a schooner was arrested in Beau- 
fort because he objected to paying — Capt. Bayner. 

Mr. Goodwin. And the State law enforced payment where he did 
not get the service? 

Capt. Brown. They had this captain arrested, Capt. Rayner, of 
the schooner Ruth B. Cobh^ who sailed into Port Eoyal Sound. 

Mr. Goodwin. If you should contest that in the courts, would not 
your defense be that you did not receive the service? 

Capt. Brown. They had this captain before some court in Beau- 
fort — I do net know what the court was; it may have been, I suppose, 
a magistrate's court or something — and they decided that he must 
pay. Of course, they are all one people there, you Imow — it is a 
small place and everybody knows one another — and they did not want 
to see that money leave town, you know. [Laughter.] And the 
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captain of the schooiier had to pay it. Why, they put him in jail. 
That is the fact, they put him in jail, and they told him at the trial 
that he should have flown his flag for 24 hours. The captain said 
that he had laid off the bar for eight hours and he did not see any 
pilot and he did not know when he was going to get one. He said he 
would have liked very much to have had a pilot because it was his 
first trip into the port. He had been going to Jacksonville and 
Savannah, and he said he would have been glad to have had a pilot 
because he did not want to take the risk himself, but he said he had 
laid off the bar for eight hours and he took the rijk. 

Mr. Byrnes. Who was that? 

Capt. Brown. Capt. H. P. Eayner. He wrote them up in the 
New York Herald in great style when he got back. 

Mr. Byrnes. What did the cit^ do to him? 

Capt. Brown. They put him in jail until he paid the pilot, and 
he wrote them up in the New York Herald when he got back, and 
described them down there as being pirates. 

Mr. Byrnes. Is the channel at Beaufort diflScult to get into? 

Capt. Brown. No, sir, there is plenty of water. The Government, 
you know, had a navy yard there. There is 28 or 30 feet of water 
at Beaufort, sir. 

Mr. Byrnes. There is what? 

Capt. Brown. There is 28 or 30 feet of water at Beaufort. 

Mr. Byrnes. I am glad to hear you say it. The last time I 
heard about that, some one claimed there was not more than 18 or 20 
feet. 

Capt. Brown. I beg to differ with them. 

Mr. Byrnes. Some one was saying there was not more than 18 or 
20 feet. 

Capt. Brown. I took a five-masted schooner there not later than 
five months ago, which was drawing 26^ feet, and I went in there on 
half flood. 

Mr. Byrnes. I thought it had a very good channel; that is the 
reason I asked. 

Mr. Small. At Beaufort, N. C, have you, as master of a tug. 
taken barges out and in of Beaufort, N. C. ? 

Capt. Brown. I have never been in and out of Beaufort, N. C. 
The farthest north is Wilmin^on. 

Mr. Byrnes. What is the pilotage fee down there, do you know? 

Capt. Brown. Sir. 

Mr. Byrnes. What is the pilotage fee at the place you referred to 
now, Chisholm Island, for going m there? WTiat did you have to 
pay; do you remember? 

Capt. Brown. On a barge? 

Mr. Byrnes. Yes. 

Capt. Brown. I think the pilotage there would be about $23 or 
$24 each way ; perhaps $26 or a little higher. 

Mr. Byrnes. About $50 for going in and coming out ? 

Capt. Brown. Yes. That is about it ; it is about $25 or $26 each 
way. 

Mr. Byrnes. Chisholm Island is how far from the bar going in 
there? How do you go? 

Capt. Brown. About 18 miles from the bar. You go through 
St. Helena Sound, vou know. 
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Mr. SmjojIu Captain, as to the entrance to Cape Fear Biver, how 
doesr that eompare with the other Southern porta? 

Capt. Brown. Just about the same as the rest. It ii^ a little nar^ 
rower at the entrance, but there ia plenty of water^ and narrowneaa 
does not amount to much as long aa you get pl^ntv of water. We ga 
in and out of there. I towed two barges in there. I have been 
there at all houra of the night when I was running to Wilmington, 
BO that there could not be much risk. 

Mr. Smaulj. The harbor is lighted and buoyed? 

Capt. Brown. Ye&, sir; they have got the li^ts, you know, on 
the buoys. And, in fact, all along the coast. Take Jacksonville, there 
it is lighted up right from the city, and the same with Savannah 
and Charleston. Why, a blind man, almost, could get into those, 
ports now, to what it was years ago. 

Mr. Byrnes. You say you entered Chisholm Island for a year a^d 
only saw a pilot how many times? 

Capt. Brown. Once, and he did not come out that time; he just 
Ifent over there, to pay his re$pects to the captain of the barge— 
to pay him a little visit. 

Mr. Byrnbs. The pilotage fee was called for in each qase, you say I 

Capt. Brown. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrnes. Who got that pilotage fee? To whom was it paid? 

Capt. Brown. It was paid tp the pilotage assodatiiim — ^the Beau- 
fort Pilotage Association. 

Mr. Byrnes. It was paid to the association? 

Capt. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrnes. Not to any particular individual, but to the associa- 
tion? 

Capt. Brown. It was divided up among them, you know. There 
are three or four of them. There are two Von Hartens and two 
O'Briens— I could tell you their names all along the coast, if I had 
had the time to think them over. 

Mr. Goodwin. Are these fees paid at the port? 

Capt. Brown. Oh, yes. I beneve with the Southern Transporta- 
tion Company.^ They just get a card signed. The captain does not 
pa^, but they just sign the card, and they send that oil to the home 
office and get a check for the pilotage. 

Mr. Byrnes. You do not see them pay it, of courpe? 

Capt. Brown. No, but I know they pay them ; I have heard that 
through the captains of the barges. 

Mr. Byrnes. You heard it afterwards? 

Capt. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. 'Small. As to these several Southern ports and as to whether 
the pilots actually went on board of the barge each time or not. 
will you please state what you know about that and refer to the ports! 

Capt. Brown. I know in Savannah we very often go in there with- 
out pilots. They are not out in bad' weather when you want a pilot; 
they are usually inside. That is where I always And them — on the 
inside of the bar. The last northeaster we had, we were cruising off 
there and keeping a lookout for foreign vessels. There were several 
large vessels expected, and I went pretty well offshore with mv tu&r, 
because the competition is pretty good there in the towing bu^ne^ 
you know ; and any time I came in toward the bar $Xi^ Went intlang 
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and saw the buoy I ker>t a lookout to see where the pilot was, and 
I could not find anybody there. I say the buoy, but tne pilots were' 
^11 inside. And some or the vessels laid over all night long, waiting 
until the pilot felt like going out over the bar. That is the way 
fliey run it at Charleston — the same way. 

Mr. Byrnes. It is the first pilot that gets to him ? 

Capt. Browk. No; we have no competition in piloting in Savannah 
or in any of the southern ports. I believe they have a little oppo- 
sition at Beaufort, S. C. 

Mr. Btrnes. I understood they did ; that is why I asked. 

Capt. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Small. Has it been frequently the case at any of those south- 
ern ports that the pflot who claimed some pilotage against the barge 
•did not go aboard the barge ? 

Capt Browk^ Oh, yes. I have seen them go aboard; go across 
the river to the barge, where the barge laid over at Savannah. I 
Lave seen them go aboard during the day sometimei — ^go aboard in 
the afternoon and want to know what time they were going out and 
ask the captain of the barge to please relieve them. They would 
say, " There is no use of my going down. Captain," and the captain 
would say, " I guess the captain of the tugboat will look after the 
barges for us all right " ; and then thev would turn around to me and 
say, " Capt. Brown, there is no use of my going along, and I would 
.say, "No" — I had to go anyhow, you know — ^"it don't make any 
•difference to me " ; and they did not go down. They do not want to 
leave home, you know. And I would have to look after the tow, and 
they would just look after the money and go back home. But they 
always go over and pay their respects to the captains and make 
reports, so that he can make a report to the owners, you understand. 
' Mr. Greene. That is where they collect at the source. 

Mr. Goodwin. Does the State get any of this money, or does it go 
to the pilots' association ? 

Capt. Brown. The State only gets a little, I believe, from 
the schooners. 

Mr. Goodwin. Are tolls collected on the barges? 

Capt. Brown. The State does not get any of that. I do not know 
as they get any of the schooner fees, either ; I do not think so. 

Mr. Goodwin. It all goes to the association of pilots? 

Capt. Brown. Yes, sir. But thev make a very good living, I will 
tell you. I know myself, personally, because I have several friends 
who are pilots, and I do not think they would miss that little barge 
business a great deal. They make about $3,500 to $2,600 a year m 
Savannah in fees, so that they are not bad off at all. 
. Mr. Byrnes. Those men in Beaufort, if you know them, they do 
not make that much money, do they? 
] Capt. Brown. No. 

, Mr. Byrnes. They do not have as much business; it is only at the 
lareer ports? 

• Capt. Brown. At the larger ports ; yes. 
. Mr. Byrnes, Down at Charleston they do more business, I suppose. 

Capt. Brown. They are not entitled to it down at Beaufort, anyT 
how. It is only very rarely that you see one of them. They are 
doing something else. I know two of the pilots, and they are hauling 
freight; they have gasoline boats and lighters, running in competition 
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with this barge business. I understood from both the O'Briens that 
they have lighters and gasoline boats hauling stuff on the inland 
route. 

Mr. SMAUii. Captain, something was said about the danger of the 
barge getting out of the channel and obstructing the channel. Will 
you state whether there is any danger of that? 

Capt. Brown. I take it it can not be very great. I can not remem- 
ber an instance where any of them have gotten ashore since I have 
been towing boats, and tnat has been for 30 years. I have had a 
license for 28 years, and I was towing boats for a little while before 
that. Before I had a license my father owned a couple of tugs, 
and I used to go around on them. And I have only known one boat 
to be lost on tne bar. There are several steamers that have gotten 
ashore while they had a pilot on board, but they have gotten off; 
they did not stay there. They did not have a towboat; the pilot 
simply went aboard the steamer and piloted the steamer down and 
got out of the channel a little. One steamer there at one time laid 
there a week. They had a pilot, but I am sure they did not have 
a towboat or they would not have been on that bank. But they got 
ashore with the pilot on board. 

Mr. Small. A State pilot? 

Capt. Brown. Yes, sir. • 

Mr. Small. Then in your experience you would say there is no 
danger) 

Capt. Brown. No reason at all ; not a particle. Any man can steer 
a barge if he has ever steered a boat in his life: you can take the 
greenest man in the world. 

Mr. Small. Does the man who steers the barge have anything to 
do except to follow the tug? 

Capt. Brown. That is all — to follow the boat. Why, you can even 
follow him in a fog. We demonstrated that Friday night when 
we went into Charleston. The fog was so thick we could not see 
the Charleston lightship, but we heard the blow buoy off there, and 
we picked up the blow buoy and got close enough, you know, to see 
the reflection of the light. They have a gas buoy, and we got close 
enough to see the light, and I laid the course into Fort Sumter and 
the barge followed, and I did not see the barge for three or four 
hours at a time. 

The Chairman. What kind of a hawser do you have? 

Capt. Brown. Oh, we have about five or six hundred feet between 
the two barges. Each barge had that much hawser from the tug to 
the first barge, and then irom the first ])arge to the second — about 
.1,200 feet of hawser altogether. 

Mr. Goodwin. Why do you have such a great distance? 

Capt. Brown. To keep the line from getting taut; to keep it from 
surging, you know. Take a short line in a seaway and you could not 
tow in a seaway; but with a long line the weight on the line itself 
makes it easier on the tow ; there is so much length between the two 
barges that it takes up the strain to a greater extent. 

Mr. Small. I believe there is an inside route through beyond 
Chisholm Island to St. Helena Sound and to Savannah. 

Capl. Brown. Yes. You can get through there with about 9 or 10 
feet. 

Mr. Btrnes. You mean in depth on that inside route? 
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. Capt. Bhown. Yes. 

' iSr. Byrnes. Oh, no ; not that depth all the way. 

Capt. Brown. I know ; don't tell me. I have been running thai 
^oute for the last 

Mr. Byrnes. I am glad to have you say so, because the engineers 
say there is not at Rams Horn Creek. 

Capt. Brown. I beg to differ with them. I can carry them through, 
kt any time they would like to go. I have a boat that draws 11. 
feet, and I can go through at any time an hour and a half before 
high water. 
. Mr. Byrnes. From Beaufort to Savannah? 

Capt. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrnes. When were you there last? 

Capt. Brown. About a month ago. 

Mr. Byrnes. On full water? 
. Capt. Brown. On half tide, sir. 

Mr. Small. Do you know of any instance where the pilots have 
attempted to enforce compulsory pilotage against barges on that 
inside route? 

Capt. Brown. Do I know ? 

Mr. SyALL. Do you know of any instance where they enforced 
compulsory pilotase on barges taking that inside route? 

Capt. Brown. No, sir; I do not know of that. You can tgke thQ 
inside route, sir, from Charleston to Jacksonville, now lOJ feet all 
the way there. 

Mr. Byrnes. The reason I asked as to the depth of that inside 
route, I have been along there myself, to a place called Eams Horn 
Creek, and there is not that depth of water there. 

Capt. Brown. You do not have to go that way. You can go by the 
sound; you do not go through Bams Horn Creek, and I have been 
through there with my boat, too. 

Mr. Small. Mr. Byrnes is a Member of the House from South 
Carolina, and you will have to take him over that trip. 

Capt. Brown. I will be glad to have him go all the way through 
from Charleston to Jacksonville. Recently they have opened the 
route between Fernandina and Charleston, and I have been through 
there and had no trouble at all. 

Mr. Byrnes. You do not have to get a pilot to go on that inside 
route? 

Capt. Brown. Not at all. 

STATEMENT OF CAPT. JOHN Q. ttTTINBY, XINITED STATES NAVY, 

BETIBED, OF NOBFOLE, YA. 

Mr. Smauu Captain, do you know the conditions of these south- 
em ports? 

Capt. QuiNBY. Yes. 

Mr. Small. Which of them? 

Capt. QuiNBT. I have been in Charleston and Jacksonville and 
Savannah and Wilmington and Beaufort and Sapello Sound. 

Mr. Small. Is there, in your opinion, any necessity for pilots on 
barges in tow of tugs going into those ports? 

Capt. QuiNBY. Not the slightest, sir. There is none. 

The Chakman. Can you give your reason why that is so, Captain? 
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Capt QuiNBY. Well, I have towed barges, and I have been m tow, 
i^d I know how easy n is to follow the tug ahead, because it i$ cmly 
necessary to follow tne tug ahead and you can not get away from it. 
You have to follow the tug ahead. 

The Chaducan. As I understand each barge, of course, mu^ be 
iiianned bv not less than three men. 

Capt QuiNBY. They have a captain and two men there to steer. 

The Chaibman. Yes, and either one of them is entirely com- 
petent to steer, is he not? 

Capt. Quinby. If he was not, the captain would not have him 
there* 

Mr. Small. Now, Capt. Quinby^ are you familiar with the passes 
at the mouth of the Mississippi River? 

^ Capt. QniNBY. I have been in the passes in the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi River on two separate occasions, sir. 

Mr. Small. Is there any good reason why the master of a tug 
having barges in tow, with a Government licensed pilot in com- 
mand, should not be able to navigate his tug through tne passes into 
the Mississippi River? 

Capt. QuiNBY. I do not know of any, sir. I do not know of any 
reason why he should not be able to tate it through. 
^ Mr. Small. I also want to ask you about the barge; you say there 
is no good reason why the barge should not be able to follow the tugi 

Capt. QuiNBY. No, sir; none whatever.^ 

Mr. Small. Captain, what is the practice in a fleet of warships 
entering a harbor as to the employment of pilots? How many pilots^ 
do they usually employ ? 

Capt. QuiNBY. One. ^ 

Mr. Small. What ship does he board? 

Capt. QuiNBY. He boards the first ship and the other ships follow 
him. 

. Mr. Small. So that the custom in tTie Navy where they take a 
pilot is that they only board the ship in the lead? 

Capt. QuiNBY. The leading ship takes the pilot and the signal 
goes up to follow such and such a ship into the port. There. is iii 
towline between them either, sir. ./^ • 

Mr. Small. Is that the universal practice? 

Capt. QuiNBY. In our Navy it is, yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. I mean jh our Navy. ." 

Capt. QuiNBY. Yes, sir. Also, I have known occasions where they 
have placed pilots on board of every ship. I went into Chartest6ii 
Harbor and they put a pilot on our ship atid they put a pilot on the 
flagship, too. There were only two of us on that occasion. 

Mr, Small. But ordinarily they only have one pilot on the ship 
in the lead? 

Capt. QuiNBY. Yes, sir. The whole fleet has gone into New York 
under those conditions. . 

Mr. Byrnes.: You mean it depends upon the port, then? 

Capt. QuiNBY. No, sir; it does not. V; 

Mr. Byrnes. Why do you put them on every boat in pne case and 
^ot in another ? 

Capt. QuiNBY. On the occasion I spoke of it wa$ the occasion that 
ruled. The occasion I speak of was when we went into Cha^lestOii 
to pick up President Taft and take him down to t^anamai. ' 
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Mr. Byrnes. Why did you it then? 

Capt. QuiNBY. Because if we had been delayed, or anything, it 
would have delayed the whole expedition. 

Mr. Byrnes. It was just an extra precaution ? 

Capt. Qtjinby. It was just an extra precaution on that occasion. 

Mr. Byrnes. The last time the battleships went to Charleston, do 
you know whether they put a pilot on every ship or not? 

Capt. Qtjinby. I was not there, and so I can not tell you. 

STATEMENT OF CAPT. E. P. SNYDEE, OP NORFOIK, VA. 

Mr. Small. Where is vour home port ? 

Capt. Snyder. Norfolk, Va. 

Mr. Small. Have you had experience as master of tugboats en- 
gaged in towing barges? 

Capt. Snyder. For 25 years I have been a master of tugboats tow- 
ing barges, absolutely. 

Mr. Small. You have a license as a Government pilot? 

Capt. Snyder. I have been licensed since 1891. 

Mr. Small. Captain, are you familiar with the southern ports 
between Wilmington and Jacksonville, inclusive? 

Capt. Snyder. I have been into them all and may say that I am 
familiar with them all. 

Mr. Small. How long have you had experience as master of tug- 
boat engaged in towing barges? 
' Capt. Snyder. For 26 years. 

Mr. Small. Of course, as a master of a tug or steamer with a 
string of barges in tow, the tug is not required to take a pilot under 
any State law ? 

(Japk Snyder. Not when the master acts as a Government pilot — 
if he nolds a Government pilot's license. 

Mr. Small. Is there any necessity for the barges to take a State 
pilot following in tow of a tug with a master having a Government 
license ? 

Capt. Sntpbr* No, sir; none that I can see. 

Mr. Shall. Why, Captain? 

Capt. Snyder. Because they can not render any service. It would 
bft necessary only, for the barges to get in, to follow the tugboat 
absolutely. The captain and crew of the barge is perfectly capable 
to stoer that barge to follow the tug, and therefore I can not see 
where a pilot renders any service whatever. 

Mr. Small. That is the result of your long experience ? 

Capt. Snyder. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. You know, of course, that compulsory pilotage has 
been and is attempted to be enforced in those 'southern ports against 
barges? 

Capt. Skydibr. Yes, sir. 

Mi:. Shall. Do the pilots take the wheel of the barge and take 
charge? 

Capt. Snyiker. No, sir. 

Mr. Small. Have you ever known a pilot to take the wheel of a 
barge and navigate her? 

Capt. Snyder. No, sir. 
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Mr. Small. What do they do? 

Capt. Snyder. Sit down, and have a chat with the master of the 
bar^e during the meantime. 

Mr. Small. Do they always go aboard? 

Capt. Snyder. Not always. 

Mr. Small. What is your recollection about that? 

Capt. Snyder. Well, up until two months ago I had not seen one 
board in a long time. About two months ago they commenced to 
watch me and to see that they did get aboard on the inward tow* 
Coming out, I have my first time yet to see one aboard a vessel or 
aboard a barge. 

Mr. Small. It was about two months ago that this agitation began 
to relieve barges from compulsory pilotage, was it not ? 

Capt. Snyder. I think so. 

Mr. Small. Since that time they have been going aboard more? 

Capt. Snyder. Thej have been on the job more frequently. 

Mr. Small. Ever since that time, have they taken the wheel of the 
barge and navigated Ker? 

(Japt. Snyder. No, sir. 

Mr. Small. They simply go on board? * 

Capt. Snyder. Simply go on board. 

STATEMENT OF CAPT. W. B. CORSON, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Mr. Small. Where is your home port, Captain? 

Capt. Corson. Philadelphia. 

Mr. Small. Have you a Government license? 

Capt. Corson. No, sir ; not a steamboat license. 

Mr. Small. You are the captain of a barge? 

Capt. Corson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. I beg your pardon. Then you have acted as the cap- 
tain of a barge? 

Capt. Corson. Captain of a barge; yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. How many years' experience have you had ? 

Capt. Corson. I have been five years with one company. 

Mr. Small. What did you do before that? 

Capt. Corson. Sailing vessels. 

Mr. Small. You were on sailing vessels? 

Capt. Corson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. During these five years' experience have yoxi been en- 
gaged in the barge traffic to southern ports ? 

Capt. Corson. I have for the last year. 

Mr. Small. During 1915? 

Capt. Corson. During 1915 ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. Take Beaufort Inlet, N. C., where they have attempted 
to enforce compulsory pilotage against barges. Do the pilots come 
aboard the barge? 

Capt. Corson. I have never spoken the Beaufort Inlet at all. 

Mr. Small. Your barge has never been spoken, even ? 

Capt. Corson. Not in Beaufort: no, sir. 

Mr. Small. And no one came aooard? 

Capt. Corson. No one came aboard. 

Mr. Small. To what other ports have you sailed? 

Capt. Corson. Wilmington, Charleston, Chisholms Island. 
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. Mr. Smajll. What has been your experience, aa the Biacter of a 
Wrge, Ul^ettiiig into those ports — Charleston and Chiaholms laluld! 

Capt. (^Bsdff . 'In nine tinps to Chishokns Island I hare j»ve€ seolt 
a pilot board a barge; not one pilot. I have been spoken at (Kd^ 
wharf after I got in there and the barge was loading. 

Mr. Small. Did any pilot come on board then? 

Capt. Ckmsov. Kdither way, in or out. 

Mr. Small. What has been vour experience at Charleston I 

Capt^ CoBflOir. Once, and that was last month. 

Mr. Small. How many trips have you made in and oui 0$ 
Charleston? 

' Citiyt. CoftsoN. I think about 8 or 10; somewheree jaround thire. 
That is, in and out. 

Mr. Small. And you were only spoken by a pilot at one time! 

Capt. CoBsow. Only boarded by the pilot once. 

Mr. Small. And that was last montii? 
' Capt. CoRSON. Last mondi, and then he jumped aboard without 
anybody sighting him. ; 

Mr. Small. When this pilot jumped aboard last month, did he take 
the wheel? * 

Capt. CoRSON. He did not. 

Mr. Small. Did he ask to do so ? 

Capt. CoBsoK. N09 sir; he did not; he simply asked for a matdi to 
li^t his cigarette. 

Mr. Small. Is that the only service he rendered? 

Capt. Corson. That is all — to beg a match« 

Mr. Small. You mentioned another port? 

Capt. Corson. Wilmington ? 

Mr. Small. Wilmington, N, C. 

Capt. Corson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. How many trips have you made in there? 

Capt. CoRSON. I have made eight in there. 

Mr. Small. Has any pilot spoken you there ? 

Capt. CoiwoN* I was spoken, I think, in that time about three 
different times and one pilot boarded me. And the reason he boarded 
me, he said another pilot boat was out there fishing and he wag in 
opposition to him. But he would not come aboard at that time, but 
said Mr. Craig would be around at Wilmington, and asked me to 
sim the card. 

Mr. Small. To sign a card; you mean so that he could get paid? 

Capt. CoRSON. So that he could get paid ; yes. 

Mr. Small. He said he only came on board in order to keep out 
his competitor? 

Capt. Corson. That was the idea of it ; yes, sir. It was Mr. Joseph 
Daniels. ; / , - 

' •■ Mr. SMi^LLi That was the name of th6 competitor ? 

Capt. Corson. No, sir; the name of the pilot. He had one eye.: 
Ishallttlwaj^Si^nietafeefhim. 

Mr. Small; This pilot had only oiie eye? 

Capt. Corson. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Goodwin. The Federal law, as I understand it, requires tugs 
engaged in the coastwise trade, drawing barges, to have a pilot who 
has a Federal lic(9nsfe; ''And, ii^ addition to this, these State laws 
require pltots^o gboh the bairges* Now, which man is in command 
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of tlutt fug^^h^ pilot whd holds a Federal lic^ise or the State pilot 
^ho holds a State liioetiset 

Capt. CoBsoN. In command of the tugboat? 

Mr. Gk)opwiN. Yei) sir. 

Capt Cgbson. The man that holds the Federal license. 

Mr. Goodwin. The man that holds the Federal license f 

Capt GoiieoK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GooDWiK. Suppose a conflict of authority should arise between 
the ^an who holds the Federal lieense commaading the tug and the 
Man who holds the State license who stays back on the bar^e; who 
prevails— who is paramount 8 The man who is in command of the 
toff under the Federal license is in authority, is he not? 

Capt CoBSOx. We can not do anything else ; oolj to follow the tug. 

Mr. GooDwiK. To follow the tug? 

Capt CoBsoN. That is all we can do. 

i/Lr. Goodwin. Then the man who sits back on the barge, the nam 
who holds the State license, miffht be compared to an engineer run- 
ning a train who stays back in the caboose: 

Capt CoBsoN. I do not belieye I understand your question. 

Mr. Goodwin. I say the man ivho sits on the barge, under the State 
pilotage law, has no more to do with the running of that tug and the 
barges than a locomotive engineer would have to do who occupied 
the rear end of the caboose, in running a train ? 

Capt CoBSON. The same thing. The tail end of that train has 
got to go where the engines goes. 

Mr. GrooDwiN. The train has got to eq forward and the man on 
the rear end of the train has no control over the movement of that 
tram? 

Capt Corson. No. 
: Mr* Byrnes. You mean when you go into Savannah, the pilot 
tfiere boards your tug — ^you are on the tug? 

Mr. Small. He is on the barge. 

• Mr. Byrnes. You are on the barge. Say he goes on the tug; the 
man who is running that tug has the right to say what course it 
feall take, not the bar pilot who gets on ? ' 

Capt. Corson. I have not a thing to say about the tugboat at a£L 
I am simply following the tugboat 

Sir. Byrnes. That is what he wants to know. 

Mr. Goodwin. No; he has no business on the tug, because that is 
under the Federal law. 

• Mr. Byrnes. He commands the barge; if he gets on the barge, he 
has the decision. . - 

Mr. Goodwin. But he can not say which course the tug will take? 

Capt Corson. He has nothing to say about what course th^ tug 
will take; no, sir. - - , . 

Mr. Goodwin. Because the man who holds the Federal license is 
on the tug and he controls the movement of the tug which controls 
the movement of the barges, of course. 

"'^ Mr. Small. The tTnited'Statesr-statntcs actually forbid the State 
f>ilot from interfering with the master of the tug holding the Gov- 
ernment license. 

Now, Capt. Corson, just this question before you leave. the stand: 
You say you have had five years' experience now as master of barges? 

Capt. Corson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Smaix. Is there any difficulty whatever in the master of the 
barge, who is at the wheel, following the tug under any circum- 
stances? 

Capt. CoBSON. Under no circumstances whatever.. 

Mr. Smaix. You base that on your experience? . 

Capt. CoBSON. Certainly. 

Mr. Habdy. Is he not bound to follow it unless the rope breaks? 
[Laughter.] 

Capt. CoBsoN. That is the question. 

Mr. Bybnes. Let me ask you this question: You say you have 
been to Chisholms Island how many times? 

Capt. CoBsoN. I have made eight trips in there, and one to Wig- 
gins, inside of a year. 

Mr. Bybnes. How many times did you see a pilot? 

Capt. CoBSON. I never saw one at the bar; and I would never 
see him unless when I went in there. On one of those eight trips, 
on the last trip he came over on a Sunday. 

Mr. Bybnes. Who was that? 

Capt. CoBsoN. That was Capt. O'Brien. 

Mr. Bybnes. He came there on a Sunday? 

Capt. CoBsoN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bybnes. That is the only time you have seen a pilot there? 

Capt. CoBSON. That is fill. . 

Mr. Small. And that is after you got in to the landing? 

Capt. CoBSON. I had been tied up to the dock for a long time. 

Mr. Bybnes. You were on the barge going to Chisholm Island? 

Capt. CoBSON. No; at the dock when he came aboard. 

Mr. Bybnes. You were going after phosphate rock? 

Capt. CoBsoN. Phosphate rock. He had a little card about three 
inches long and an inch wide, and he said I could sign it and drop 
it in the mail. But he did not even have a postage stamp on them, 
and I had to pay the postage out of my own pocket. 

Mr. Small. He brought this card for you to sign in order that 
he could get his money? 

Capt. CoBsoN. Oh, yes. He said he would give me enough df 
them. 

Mr. Small. Then what were vou to do with them? 

Capt. CoBsoN. Send them to Wilmington. They t-ell you that Mr. 
Craig will come around to see you. 

Mr. Small. Did Mr. Craig come? 

Capt. CoBSON. I have not seen Mr. Craig yet. Moffet, and Wood, 
grocery people, you pay and send the card up from them. 

Mr. Small. The card is always presented ? 

Capt. CoBSON. Always. 

The Chaibman. Is there anyone here who sails in and out of the 
port of New Orleans? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Habdy. Are any of you familiar with the_New Orleans con- 
ditions? It seems to me that somehow I have heard the statement 
that they have some peculiar need for the pilot service there. I do 
not know what it is. 

(No response.) • 

The Chaibman. Mr. Fry, it i§ about 90 miles from Philadelphia, 
is it not, to the open sea t 
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Ml . Fry. You say how far is it from the Capes to Philadelphia? 
' Th3 Chairman. Yes. 

: Mr. Fry. About 87 miles. 
. The Chairman. Is there any compulsory pilotage there? 

Mr. Fry. No, sir; that is, not for coastwise shipping. There is 
for foreign shipping. They have a pilotage association there, but 
it only applies to foreign shipping. 

Mr. Small. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present to the com- 
mittees some copies of resolutions. You may have the originals here. 
These are certified copies of resolutions adapted by the Savannah 
Board of Trade, the Chamber of Commerce of Wilmington, N. C., 
and the Chamber of Commerce of Wilmington, Del. Also an origi- 
nal resolution by the Lumbermen's Exchange of the City of Phila- 
delphia; an original resolution bv the Pennsylvania Lumbermen's 
Associations, of Philadelphia ; resolutions by the Philadelphia Whole- 
sale Lumbermen's Association; the Chamber of Commerce of Nor- 
folk, Va.; and a resolution by the Chamber of Commerce of Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

I respectfully ask that they be included in the hearings. 

The Chairman. Very well, if there is no objection. 

(The resolutions referred to will be found following the adjourn- 
ment.) 

Mr. Small. We also have here affidavits by certain masters of 
barges engaged in this traffic which we would like to submit and 
have incorporated in the hearings. 

The Chairman. That will be done if there is no objection. 

(The affidavits referred to will 'be found following the resolutions 
above referred to. 

Thereupon, at 4 o'clock p. m., the hearing was adjourned until 
Tuesday, February 8, 1916, at 10 o'clock a. m. 

The resolutions and affidavits offered for the record bv Mr. Small 
are as follows:) 

Resolutions Adopted at Special Meeting, Boabd of Directors, Savannah 

Board of Trade, .Tanuary 22, 1916. 

Resolved, By the board of directors of Savannah Board of Trade that we 
hereby heartily Indorse, approve, and recommend the passage of the bill now 
pending in the House of Representatives of the Unite<l States Congress amend- 
ing section 4444 of the United States Revised Statutes and entitled "A bill to 
exempt from compulsory pilotage the barges while in tow of steam vessels navi- 
gated by Government pilots." 

Resolved further, That the secretary of the Savannah Board of Trade send 
copies of these resolutions to the Senators and Representatives in Congress from 
this State and all other South Atlantic States. 
. A true copy. . 

Thomas Pcrse, Secretary. 

CONCERNING PIIXXTAOE ON BABOES. 

Whereas a bill has been Introduced In Congress by Representative John H. 
Small ** to exempt from compulsory pilotage barges while In tow of steam 
vessels navigated by Government pilots," which enactment Is necessary ta 
relieve barge service of an unnecessary burden and place It on equality with 
steam vessels In the coastwise trade. It Is the sense of this chamber that the 
bill provides much needed relief, and that Its early passage be urged. 
Resolved, That a copy of this action be certified to the Senators and Repre- 
senatltlves from this State, with request that they cooperate with Representa- 
tive Small In effecting an early enactment of the bill.* 
Adopted by the chamber of commerce at a special meeting held January 24. 
Correct attest: 

H. B. Bbanch, fifecretoryi 

WiLlCINGTON, N. C. 
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WhereiUB it has oome to the attention oi the board of directors ml tiie ChMbefc 
of Commerce of Wilmington, Del., that there has been introduced in the Qon* 
greBS of the United States by Hon. John H. SmaH, a Representatire in Con- 
gress from North Carolina, a bill amending section 4444, Revised Statiltnii of 
the United States, the effect of which is to exempt from conqpulsofy pUatage^ 
barges while in tow of steam vessels navigated by Government pilot*, audi 

Whereas, after investigation, it appears to the board of directors of the Cha^m- 
ber of Commerce of Wilmington, Del., that the Congress should enact sa^ 
measure for the following reasons, to wit : . > : 

(a) The pilotage charges now imposed are arbitrary charges for a aerrioe 
neither needed nor rendered, as total responsibility rests upon the pll9t 9i 
the steam vessels towing the barges ; 

(b) The justice of the abolition of such pilotage charges has been reco^- 
nisad at all Atlantic ports north of and including Virginia ports; 

(o) Inasmuch as barges in tow are totally dependent upon steam vesaeUl 
towing them, and in contemplation of law a steam vessel towing any namb^ 
' of barges is one vessel, the utter uselessness of additional pilots is apparent; 
(d) The compulsory pilotage existing in South Atlantic ports has resulted 
In a freight rate on barge traffic which in many cases will prove prohibitive; 
{e) The elimination of pilotage on barges would result in a phenonoenal 
Increase in the amount of freight carried on barges through the inland water- 
ways of the Atlantic coast between northern and southern ports ; 

(/) The abolition of this pilotage would enable important local industries 
employing vast numbers of all grades of labor to secure raw materials,; par- 
ticularly southern lumber, much cheaper : Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the board of directors of the Chamber of : Commerced ot 
Wilmington, Del., respectfully petition the Committee on Commerce of the 
Senate and the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House 
kit Representatives of the United States to give favorable consideration to -th^ 
said bill amending section 4444, Revised Statutes of the United States, and be 
it further ' 

Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives from Delaware be respect- 
fully. i)etitioned to exercise their full Ipfluence and votes in favor of said^bill, 
and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread upon the minutes, and that oot»ie6 
thereof be forwarded to the Hon. Henry A. du Pont, United States Senator 
from Delaware, Hon. Willard Saulsbury, United States Senator from Delaware, 
Hpn. Thomas W. Miller, Member of Congress from Delaware, Hon. J, -W. 
Alexander chairman of the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
Hon. J. P. Clarke, chairman of the Senate Committee on Cortimerce, aAjl' tlfilt 
copies be sent to the daily press. 

Adopted by the board of directors of the Chamber of Commerce of Wilming- 
ton, Del., January 27, 1916. 
; A true copy. . 

; Attest : 

Nj:n. R. Sinclair, 

Managing Secretary. 

The Lumbermen's Exchange, 
Philadelphia, January 28, 1916, 

This is to certify that the following resolutions were adopted by the 
Railroad and Transportation Committee of the Lumbermen's Exchange of the 
City of Philadelphia on the above date : 

Resolved, That we hereby indorse, approve, and recommend the passage of 
bill H. R. 9678, now before Congress, to exempt from compulsory pilotage 
barges while in tow of steam vessels navigated by Government pilots. 

Futther resolved. That a letter embodying the above resolution be seott to 
the Senators and Representatives in Congress from the State of Pennsylvahia 
and to the Hon. J. W. Alexander, chairman of the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

•V J. Randall Williams, Jr.» »•:: 

Chairman Railroad and. Transportation Committise^^ 

PKNNSYr.vAxiA LuMHKRM ax's Association (Inc.), ^ ^.. 

Philadetphiii.y' 

Below is a copy of a resolution adopted at the meeting of the Peunsylvewla 
Lumberman's Association held in Philadelphia, January 27, 1916. , ;-:,!•> . 

Our association is a State organization of the retail dealers of lumber 
throughout the State of Pennsylvania and we feel that the question; o^i com- 
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Ifitdeory pHotnge Is one of vital importance to all concerned In our business^ 
Inafmitich as it is unnecessary and only adds to the cost of lumber. 

We respectfully trust that you can give your support to the passa^^e of the 
bill in question. 

RMBtVLimoNS Adopted at Meeting of the Pennsylvania Ltjmbeemian's Asso- 
€?iATiON, Held in Philadelphia, Pa., January 27, 1916. 

k^oived, By this association that we hereby indorse, approve, and recom- 
m^M) the passage of bill H. R. 9678 " to exempt from compulsory pilotage the 
Imrges while in tow of steam vessels navigated by Government pilots," re- 
oeotly Introduced in the House of Representatives by Hon. John H. Small, of 
North Carolina. 

Resolved further, That the secretary of this association send copies- of these 
resolutions to the Senators and Representatives in Congress from this State 
and to the Hon. J. W. Alexander, Chairman of Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

Certified from the minutes. 

J. Fbederick Maktin, 

Secretary, 

A copy of the above letter was mailed this day, January 29, 1916, to eaclk 
United States Senator and Congressman from the State of Pennsylvania. 

^ J. Feedebick Martin, 

Secretary. 

Philadelphia, January 20, 19 IB, 

Dear Sir: We understand that Hon. John H. Small, from North Carolina,. 
has introduced a bill in the House of Representatives, regulating compulsory 
pilotage on barges while in tow of steam vessels navigated by Government 
pilots. 

l?his association is vitally interested in the passage of this bill. 

At our annual meeting recently held, a resolution was unanimously adopted 
directing the secretary to communicate with the Members of Congress from 
Pennsylvania, urging their united effort to further the passage of this bill. 

The expansion of traflic by barge on broad and comprehensive lines will act 
as an important factor in the reduction of the cost of many commodities to 
the consumer, thereby lowering the cost of living. 

It is of particular importance to this community that the traffic by hargea 
using the Norfolk-to-Beaufort inland waterway, thus avoiding the dangers of 
Cape Hatteras, be developed without hindrance, which are an unnecessary and 
a useless and burdensome tax for services not needed and actually never reiH 
dered to the barges. 

State pilotage charges on barges undoubtedly constitute a serious handicap* 
in retarding the growth of this very important traflSc, the result of which i» 
that this great manufacturing metropolis is denied the benefits of inland 
WRiarways through the advantageous use of the large fieets of barges hailing* 
troin Philadelphia by a system of wat^ways which her citizens have done 
so much to create. Philadelphia, therefore, is vitally concerned in the derelapi- 
meat of a barge traffic with the South Atlantic ports, and we earnestly urge^ 
upon you the Importance of supporting Mr. Small's bill and confidently rely 
upon your personal influence in its passage. 
Respectfully, yours, 

Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers' Association, 

Thos. B. Hammer, Secretary, 

« 

extract FRO^r PROCKKDINGS OF MEETING OF BOARD OF DrRECTORS OF CHAMBER O^ 

commerce, NORFOLK, VA. 

Mr. John W. Oast appeared before the directors and presented a resolution 
having to do with exemption of barges from compulsory State pilotage, which 
was adQ{)ted nt the couve»tion of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association 
held in Savannah, Ga. ; and upon motion of Mr. T. S. Southgate, seconded \gf. 
Mr. H, H. Rumble, this resolution received the hearty approval and indorsement 
of tlie boftwl of directors of this organization. 

Babton Mters, 

Chairman, 
W. A. Cox, 

Secretary, 
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JacivSonvillk.Oiiambur of Oommkrcc, 

JacJcHOiiiVlet Fla., January 29 , 1916. 
Mr. M. C. Weight, 

Southern TrauHportation Co,y 

Philadelphiaj Fa. 
Dear Sir: Replying to your wire of the 28th inst., the following is a copy 
of our minutes in reference to bill to amend section 4444, United States Revised 
Statutes. 

The matter of the indorsement of the bill introduced by Congressman John 
H. Small, of North Carolina, to amend section 4444, United States Revised 
Statutes, to exempt from compulsory pilotage barges while in tow of steam 
vessels navigated by Government pilots, was brought up and discussed, and 
on motion it was unanimously indorsed. 
Very truly, yours, 

George E. Leonard, 

Secretary. 

State of Pennsylvania, 

County of Philadelphia, ss: 

Be it known that on the day of the date hereof, before me, the subscriber, a 
notary public for the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, residing in the city of 
Philadelphia, personally appeared George B. Tall, who, being duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, did depose and say that he has been following the water for about 41 
years, and was master of the Southern Transportation barge Charleston for 
nearly a year. While on the barge Charleston he made one trip to Charleston, 
S. C, and three trips to Savannah, Ga. On the trip to Charleston, in January, 
1915, pilot boarded the barge, but did not render any assistance of any nature. 
On the first trip to Savannah, which was in March, 1915, pilot came aboard, but 
did not take the wheel or offer any information in regard to steering or navi- 
gating the boat. On the outtrip the pilot came aboard the barge while lying 
at the dock, and he signed his card for the outward pilotage. After that the 
pilot went aboard the tug and stayed there until after the tug and barge were 
across the bar, when the pilot was taken off by the pilot boat. Being on the tug 
the whole time, of course, it was impossible for the pilot to render any assist- 
ance to the barge, and, even though the pilot had been aboard the barge, there 
would have been nothing he could have done that would have been a help. 
On the second trip to Savannah, in June, 1915, pilot came aboard, but no assist- 
ance was rendered. On leaving Savannah the barge towed inside to Wiggins, 
and after the barge was to the dock at Wiggins pilot came aboard and wanted 
him to sign card, which he refused to do. The pilot then left, saying he would 
write the company. On the third trip to Savannah, August, 1915, pilot came 
aboard, but did not do anything. On none of the outtrips, except the first out- 
trip from Savannah, did any pilot come aboard. At no time did the pilots 
render any assistance of any kind, as it was impassible for them to render any. 
All the barge had to do was to steer after the tug, which the captain states 
that he was fully able and capable of doing without the assistance of a pilot. 
There was nothing else for the barge to do but follow the tug that was towing 
the barge. 

George B. Tall. * 

Sworn and subscribed before me, this 21st day of January, A. D. 1916. 

[seal.] J. Fred db Hart, 

Notary Public (commission expires Apr. 15, 1919), 



State of Pennsylvania, 

County of Philadelphia, ss: 

Be it known that on the day of the date hereof, before me, the subscriber, a, 
notary public for the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, residing in the city of 
Philadelphia, personally appeared John T. Simmons, who, being duly sworn 
according to law, did depose and say that h6 has been following the water for' 
about 32 years and has been master of boats about 24 years and master of the 
Southern Transportation Co.'s barge Jupiter nearly 2 years; that on the 
barge Jupiter he has made four trips to Charleston, S. C, and one to Wil- 
mington, N. C. The trips to Charleston were made in January, March, July, 
and December, 1915, and to Wilmington, N. C, in September, 1915. While the 
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pilots spoke the barge each time going into port, there was only once that they 
boarded the barge, and that was in March, 1915, to Charleston. The pilots were 
never aboard going out of port When the pilot was aboard, he did not steer the 
barge or render any assistance of any sort. There was no assistance he could 
have rendered, and all he did was to sit in t^e pilot house and talk. He gave 
no directions for steering or rendered any service of any kind. 

John T. Simmons. 

Sworn and subscribed before me, this 19th .day of January, A. D. 1916. 

[seal.] J. Fbbd de Habt, 

Notary Public (commission expires Apr, 15, 1919). 



State op Viboinia, 

City, of Norfolk: 

This day personally appeared before me Ellie R. Henshaw, a notary public, 
under the authority of the State of Virginia, and dwelling and practicing in 
the city of Norfolk, E. P. Twilley, who after first being duly sworn deposes and 
says as follows : He has been going to sea for about 12 years and has been master 
of barges for about 8 years, and master of the Southern Transportation Co.'s 
barge Champlain for about 1 year. That on said barge Champlain he has 
made three trips to Charleston, S. C, and none to Savannah ; that his first trip 
was made in April, 1915, and his last trip was made in November, 1915. That 
upon each of his said trips to Charleston the pilots boarded his barge inward 
bound but not outward bound ; that the pilots oh no occasion ever rendered him 
any service, and there was no service that they could possibly have rendered 
him. it was their habit when he was forward to go forward and talk with 
him, or if he happened to be aft, to stand around the pilot house and talk with 
him there. They never took the wheel, or gave any steering directions what- 
ever. 

Given under my hand this 14th day of January, 1916. 

Ellie R. Henshaw, 

Notary Public. 

State of Virginia, 

City of Norfolk: 

This day personally appeared before me Ellie R. Henshaw, a notary public, 
under the authority of the State of Virginia, and dwelling and practicing in 
the city of Norfolk, R. H. Spencer, who, after being duly sworn, deposes and 
says as follows : He has been following the water for about 12 years, and has 
been master of barges for 6 years. He is now master of the Southern Transpor- 
tation Co.*s barge Raritan, and has made only one trip to Savannah, Ga., and 
one trip to Charleston, S. C. ; that at Charleston a pilot boarded his barge both 
Inward bound and outward bound, and on each occasion all the pilot did was 
to sit in the pilot house and chat socially. He never gave any directions for 
steering the barge; rendered no service of any kind. There was no service a 
pilot could possibly render, because all he had to do was to follow the tug, and 
If he was not able to steer behind the tug he could not hold the position he does. 
That on the occasion on which he went out of Charleston, the tug had two 
barges, and a pilot went aboard the tug and aboard his barge, but no pilot went 
aboard of the barge ahead of him: 

Given under my hand this 13th day of January, 1916. 

Ellie R. Henshaw, 

Notary Public. 

State of Virginia, 

City of Norfolk: 

This day personally appeared before me, Ellie R, Henshaw, a notary publiCr 
under the authority of the State of Virginia, and dwelling and practicing in 
the city of Norfolk, G. H. Lotman; who, after first being duly sworn, made oath 
and deposed as follows: That he has been following the water for about 18 
years and has been master of. barges for about 18 years. That he is now master 
of the Southern Transportation Go.'s:harge Brunstoick; that he has made two 
trips to Charleston and one to Chisolm Island ; that on his trip to Chisolm 
Island a pilot boarded the tug^; but did not board his barge, yet his barge had 
to pay pilotage; that at Charleston his first trip was in about January, 1915, 
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and his last was about August, I^IQ ;.tbat <m his first trip do pilot boarded ths 
tiig or iKmrded his barge either in ;..or but, yet his barge had to pay pllotoiPQU 
On the last trip in August, howev^ , a pilot^ boarded his barge inward boundr 
but did not board his barge coming out, yet his barge had to pay pilotage com^ 
fng out Just the same as if a pilot had boarded it. On the occasion on which 
the pilot did board him the pilot rendered no service whatever and nierely! 
chatted with him in the pilot house until dinner time, when he ate a hearty 
dinner, and then, having some doubt as to whether or not the tug and barge 
would arrive in the harbor before night, he got aboard the tug, after the tug had 
shortened hawsers and backed alongside of the barge. That the pilot rendered 
no service whatever while he was aboard, and there was none that he could 
possible have rendered, as all that had to be done was to steer behind the tug, 
something deponent has done for 18 years. 

Given under my hand this 13th day of January, 1916. 

EixiE R. HsiirsHAW, Notary Public, 



SfATB OP ViBQINIA, 

City of Norfolk: 

This day personally appeared before me, MUe K, Henshaw, a notary public* 
under the authority of the State of Virginia, and dwelling and practicing in 
the city of Norfolk, A. J. Hastings; who, after first being duly sworn, deposeif 
and says as follows : That he has been following the sea fw 10 years and has 
been master of barges for four and one-half years ; that he is now mastery' of the 
Southern Transportation Ck>.'s barge Mocatsin; that in said barge he has made 
one trip to Charleston, in about November, 1915; that no pilot boarded hii^ 
barge either In or out, nor did they board the tug towing him ; that they could 
not have rendered any service if they had, as all that was to be done vras i/9 
steer behind the tug. 

Given under my hand this 13th day of January, 1916. 

Ellie R. Henshaw, Notary Public. 



State of Virginia, City of Norfolk: 

This day personally appeared before me» Ellie R. Henshaw, a notary public 
under the authority of the State of Virginia, and dwelling and practicing in 
the city of Norfolk, J. M. Gnyle, who after first being duly sworn deposes and 
says as follows : He has been going to sea for a period of about 48 years, and 
for 40 years went to sea, as master, at different times on very nearly every 
t3rpe of vessel afloat — sailing all over the world. That he has been master ox 
barges for about six years, and has been master of the Southern Transporta- 
tion Oo.*s barge Penaaeola for about five months. That he has made two trips 
to Charleston, S. C, on the Pemacola and none to Savannah, fiis first trip 
was in August, 1915, and the last one in November, 1915. On each occaidoa 
the pilots at Charleston boarded him Inward bound, but not outward bound. 
On no occasion did they ever take the wheel, or give any steering directions, or 
in any way give any service. They merely stood around and smoked cigarettes 
and got in the way. 

Given under my hand this 14th day of January,' 1916t. 

BXLLiir R. Heubhaw, 

Notary Public. 

m 

State of Vibginia, City of Norfolk: 

This day personally appeared before me, Ellie R. Henshaw, a notary public 
under the authority of the State of Virginia, and dwelling and practicing in the 
city of Norfolk, B. F. Middleton, who after first being duly sworn deposes and 
says as follows: He has been master of barges for about eight years and has 
made one voyage from north of Cape Henry to ikif ta south of Gape Henry, when 
he went south with the barge Ohamplain, in the month of November, 1914> to 
Ohisolm Island, with a load of coal and from there to Charleston, fk C, where 
he loaded lumber and returned to Philadelphia; that when the tug and tow 
arrived off the bar at St. Helena S<mnd, the pil^s did not hall the barge 0t 
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make any offer of services, and he did not see any pilots until they boarded 
the tugboat three days later at Chisolm Island, while the barge and tug were 
in the harbor — that when the tug and barge left Chisolm Island bound for 
Charleston, S. C, the pilots at St. Helena bar did not offer any services, but 
when they passed over the Charleston bar, the pilots boarded the tugboat, but 
not the barge ; that when the barge left Charleston, the pilots offered no services 
and made no appearance until after the tug and barge had passed out the inlet, 
when they boarded the tugboat, to arrange for the collection of their pilotage. 
The pilots rendered no service whatever to the barge, and could not possibly 
have rendered any service to his barge if they had come aboard it. 
Given under my hand this 14th day of January, 1916. 

Ellie R. Hen SHAW, 

Notary Public. 

State of Virginia, 

City of Norfolk: 

This day personally appeared before me, Ellie R. Henshaw, a notary public 
under the authority of the State of Virginia and dwelling and practicing in the 
city of Norfolk, W. R. Corson, master of the barge Tuckaho^, who, after first 
being duly sworn, deposes and says as follows : That he is 52 years of age and 
has been following the sea for a period of about 30 years ; that in that time he 
has been master of schooners and barges and has been mate on square-rigged 
vessels; that for three years he was master of a Pennsylvania pilot boat and 
for the past five years has been master of barges belonging to the Southern 
Transportation Co. ; that he has made quite a number of trips in barges to 
ports south of Cape Henry and Cape Lookout, and also from Chisolm Island to 
Wilmington, N. C, on which last route he ran steadily for several months ; that 
in all of his experience in and out of ports south of Cape Lookout, pilots boarded 
his vessel on only two occasions — one occasion was at Charleston, S. C, on about 
December 21, 1915, when the pilot clambered aboard his barge while the tug 
was rung up; that the other occasion was at Cape Fear bar, when a pilot 
named Daniels boarded his barge, giving as his reason for doing so the fact 
that there was a pilot fishing off the bar who did not belong to the pilot associa- 
tion and whom he was afraid would speak the barge; that on his numerous 
trips from Chisolm Island to Wilmington the pilots at St. Helena bar never 
spoke his vessel outside the bar, and he never had any pilot In or out across 
that bar; that the only time he ever had anything to do with the pilots was 
when they would come aboard his vessel as It lay at the dock and ask him to 
sign tickets showing the draft of his vessel; that on the two occasions when 
pilots did board his barge they rendered him no service whatever — they merely 
sat In the pilot house and chatted with him socially ; that there was nothing 
that they could have done, because even though they did not want to they had 
to follow the tug on the hawser that the tug pulled them on. 

Given under my hand this 25th day of January, 19l6. 

Ellie R. Henshaw, 

Notary Public. 

State of Vibginia, City of Norfolk: 

This day personally appeared before me Ellie R. Henshaw, a notary public, 
under the authority of the State of Virginia, and dwelling and practicing in 
the city of Norfolk, Roy P. Russell, who, after first being duly sworn, deposes 
and says as follows: That he is 31 years of age and has been following the 
water for about 14 years, and has been master of barges for 3 years ; that he 
Is now master of the barge Niagara, and In said barge has made two trips to 
Charleston and two trips to Savannah; said trips being made In June and Sep- 
tember, 1915, respectively ; that In June his barge crossed the Savannah River 
bar from the sea and the pilots boarded him on that occasion, but merely sat 
In the pilot house and chatted with him, rendering no assistance whatever, — 
In fact, no assistance could be rendered, as all that deponent had to do was to 
follow the tug on Its hawser; that In September his barge went across St. 
Helena Bar and on the Inside route to Savannah from St. Helena Sound, re- 
turning via the outside route ; that on this trip no Savannah pilots, nor Beau- 
fort, S. C, pilots offered any services whatever; that on both trips he went 
across the Charleston bar, but no pilots ever spoke the barge or offered their 
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services, either inward or outward bound; that in September his said barge 
went across Cape Fear Bar, but no pilots spoke the vessel or offered their 
services. 
Given under my hand this 26th day of January, 1916. 

ElsTlR R. Henshaw, 

Notary PubHc. 
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State of Vibginia, City of Norfolk: 

This day personally appeared before me EUie R. Henshaw, a notary public, 
under the authority of the State of Virginia, and dwelling and practicing in 
the city of Norfolk, Dellie Warder, who, after first being duly sworn, deposes 
and says as follows: That he is 35 years of age, and has been master of 
barges for about 8 years, and is now master of the Southern Transportation 
Go's, barge Orinoco; that he has made 3 trips to Savannah and 1 trip from 
Chisolm Island to Savannah on the inland waters and thence from Savannah 
back to Chisolm Island on the inland waters; that on two of his trips he 
crossed the bar at Savannah River, and both times the pilots boarded his barge ; 
that they did not board his barge or offer services outward bound ; that when 
they did board his barge they rendered no service, because there was nothing 
they could do, he merely having to follow the tug; that on his trip from 
Chisolm Island to Savannah, on the inland waters, no pilots offered their 
services, but that when he returned from Savannah to Chisolm Island over the 
inland waters, the Savannah pilots boarded him and said they demanded 
pilotage on the the inland waters within the State of Georgia; that when he 
passed into the waters of South Carolina the South Carolina pilots did not 
board him or offer any services ; that when he arrived at Charleston and com- 
pleted his cargo, his barge passed over the St. Helena Bar, but before it left 
the harbor one of the Beaufort, S. C, pilots boardeil his barge and stated that 
they did not have any right to charge them pilotage on the inland waters, but 
only when his boat went outside of the bar, and they offered to pilot him 
across the bar ; that he told the pilot he did not need him and that there was 
nothing he could do ; that this conversation with the Beaufort pilot occurred in 
the latter part of November, 1915. 

Given under my hand this 26th day of January, 1916. 

Ellie R. Henshaw, 

Notary Public. 



State of Vibginia, Oity of Norfolk: 

This day personally appeared before me Ellie R. Henshaw, a notary public, 
under the authority of the State of Virginia, and dwelling and practicing in 
the city of Norfolk, W. P. Lewis, who, after first being duly sworn, deposes 
and says as follows : that he is 41 years of age and has been master of barges 
for about 5 years ; that he is now master of the Southern Transportation Go's, 
barge Connecticut ; that in said barge he has made 3 trips to Charleston and 
1 to Savannah ; that on no occasion did the pilots board him or offer services 
while he was outward bound, but they boarded him when he was inward 
bound ; that the pilots were unable to render him any assistance as there was 
nothing to do but to follow the tug. 

Given vnder my hand this 26th day of January, 1916. 

Ellie R. Henshaw, 

Notary Public. 
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Committee on the Merchant 

Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, 

Tuesday, February 8, 1916, 

Th« committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. Joshua W. Alexan- 
der (chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman. If there are any persons here who wish to be heard 
in favor of this bill, we will be very glad to hear them at this time. 

Mr. Hardy. Mr. Chainnan, let me make this suggestion: I suppose 
there will be an amendment offered to this bill — at least, I would like 
to offer it — and I would like to hear what those in favor of the bill have 
to say about it. I believe that any other vessel in tow ought to be 
treated the same as barges in tow. If a sail vessel or a schooner 
comes up to the port and is towed in by an officer licensed as a pilot 
laider the United States law, I can not see why that schooner should 
not be favored just as much as these barges and I believe such a pro- 
vision ought to be made as an amendment to the bill. It has been 
suggested to me that they should be in the same class, and while we 
are examining into that matter I would like to have those in favor of 
the bill make suggestions with reference to that feature of it. 

STATEMENT OF MR. MAURICE C. LONG OF NORFOLK, VA., 
REPRESENTING THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF NOR- 
FOLK, VA. 

The Chairman. What is your business ? 

Mr. Long. I am in the steam laundry and dye work business. 

The Norfolk Chamber of Commerce has had this bill before it and 
have indorsed the measure. They have sent a committee up here to 
appear before this committee in favor of the bill. The Norfolk Cham- 
ber of Commerce is in favor of the abolition of compulsory pilotage 
charges on these barges, as provided in the bill. 

Wnile the Norfolk people are not interested in a business way to any 
great extent in the merchandise that is taken through these inland 
waterways on these barges, yet all of these barges do pass through 
Norfolk, and Norfolk expects and has the hope that in the near future 
it will be a large manufacturing center and expects that they wiU then 
have a very great use for inland waterways; and they do not beUeve 
that any thmg in the way of a toll should be established on those inland 
waterways, and they think that compulsory pilotage charges are 
rather ridicidous ana burdensome on the carriers. Of course, we all 
imderstand that these freight charges are ordinarily borne by the 
consumer and are, in a way, detrimental to the carriage of freight 
through these canals. 
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The Norfolk Chamber of Commerce is very earnest in its desire that 
the bill should pass; and while I have no arguments to offer especially 
in favor of the bill, I would be glad to answer any questions that may 
be asked. 

Mr. Byrnes. Were you present at the meeting at which they advo- 
cated its passage ? 

Mr. Long. No, sir; I was not. 

Mr. Byrnes. Do you know how many members of the chamber of 
commerce were present at that meeting ? 

Mr. Long. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Byrnes. Do you know whether they gave hearings to both 
sides — to the pilots as well as those who were opposed to compulsory 
pilotage ? 

Mr. Long. I do not know that definitely. I heard before the mat- 
ter was brought up before the chamber of commerce that the matter 
had been submitted to the pilots' association of Norfolk. J do not 
know that of my own information; I heard it. The pilts' associa- 
tion in Virginia, of course, has exempted these barges, as you gentle- 
men know, from any charges. 

Mr. Hardy. Let me ask you a further question. 

Mr. Long. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. This bill provides that ''no pilotage charges shall be 
levied hj any State authority upon any steamer piloted as provided 
by this title, nor upon any barge in tow of such steam vessel.'^ As I 
imderstand it, it frequently happens that schooners are towed in by 
tugs. Have you any objection or do you see any reason why that 
should not read, ''Nor upon any barge or other veesel in tow of such 
steam vessel" ? 

Mr. Long. I do not see any objection. From my point of view, I 
should think that amendment you mentioned a while ago would be a 
proper amendment to this bill. 

Mr. Hardy. And another matter: Is it not a fact that the barges 
are generally owned by big corporations and the schooner would be 
practically wiped out of possible competition with the barges or other 
transportation if they alone had to pay the charges while the barges 
were exempted ? 

Mr. Long. I think that is generallv true — that the barges are 
owned by the large corporations. I (io not know that of my own 
information. 

Mr. Hardy. So that you see no objection ? 

Mr. Long. I do not. 

Mr. Hardy. And, in fact, would favor the inclusion of the other 
vessels ? 

Mr. Long. I think that would be very logical, yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The same reason applies to the one that applies to 
the other ? 

Mr. Long. With equal force. Of course, there will be the point of 
view of the pilots, but at the same time I beUeve it must strike the 
members of the committee and the pubUc at first blush, looking at 
this bill, that it is ridiculous to expect that any pilot could do any- 
thing with a barge tied by a hawser to a tug. 1 do not know of any- 
thing much more ridiculous except to put a motorman on two cars, 
one on the rear end and one on the front, and start to try pulling 
them apart. I do not see any reasonableness in the position of the 
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pilot that he could do the barges any good. I suppose the only argu- 
ment that will be offered by the opponents to this measure is a Sis- 
turbance of the financial revenues of the pilots in the various States. 

Mr. Byrnes. How close is the trailer to the motor car in front ? 

Mr. Long. It is very much closer, of course, than a tug would be 
to the barge. 

Mr. Byrnes. And the trailer is on a track, is it not? 

Mr. Long. Yes. 

Mr. Byrnes. And the barge is not on a track, is it ? 

Mr. Long. No; the barge is not on a track. But it would be im- 

Sossible for a pilot on the barge to direct the barge in any different 
irection from that in which the tug is going, as long as tne barge is 
tied to the tug. 

Mr. Byrnes. For a pilot. How about an ordinary seaman on the 
barge who is not a pilot? If there is no compulsory pilotage with 
the ordinary seaman on the barge, it would not be possible for him ? 

Mr. Long. Yes, sir; I would say so, although I am not familiar 
enough with seafaring methods or with the tedmique of piloting to 
be able to speak with authority about it. But I would say he must 
navigate that barge by following along behind the tug. 

The Chairman. With the tow line to help ? 

Mr. Long. Yes. 

Mr. Byrnes. Would there be any danger in a narrow channel at 
all? 

Mr. Long. No, I should think not. But I want to sajr to the com- 
mittee I am not so f amiUar with the conduct of the steering of barges 
that I can speak with any great authority. However, it is reasonable 
to imagine that any man — a master of a steamer — could carry along 
a barge behind a tug. without any great use of discretion. 

Mr. Byrnes. But you have never tried it? 

Mr. Long. No, I have never tried it. 

The Chairman. Under the law the Steamboat-Inspection Service 
are clothed with the authority to limit the length of the hawser and 
tie number of vessels that may be towed. That act was passed in 
1910, and I believe was reported from this committee. 

Capt. Michel. Mr. Chau-man and gentlemen, as the representa- 
tive of the American Pilots' Association, I wish to be accorded the 
privilege of asking this gentleman and others some questions. 

The Chairman. Oh, yes. State for the record what your business 
is. 

Capt. Michel. Pilot. 

The Chairman. And what is your official relation to the pilots' 
association ? 

Capt. Michel. I am president of the American Pilots' Association. 

The Chairman. Proceed. 

Capt. Michel. You speak of a motor car pulling another car 
behind it on a track and say with a pilot on the barge it would be 
just as useless as would be a motorman on that car. In case that 
that car had no brakes and there was no possible way of checking 
her headway or momentum, wouldn't she run into that motor car 
ahead if the car had to stop suddenly; wouldn't she continue on if 
she had no brakes ? 

Mr. Long. I would imagine, if there was any great difference in 
length between the cars — I simply used that, however, by way of 



STATEMENT OF MB. JOHIT W. OAST, ATTOENET AT LAW, 

OF NOEFOIK, VA. 

Mr. Oast. In answer to the question of Mr. Byrnes as to how many 
people there were at the chamber of commerce meetmg of the board 
of directors at the time they considered the indorsement of this bill, 
I did not count them, but I can only say fairly that there was quite 
a large meeting, and I should judge at least 17 or 18 of the directors 
were present. 
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illustration — that she would run into the car in front. But I do 
not now understand, and never have understood, that there were 
any brakes on a barge. 

Cajpt. Michel. No; that is what I want to bring out, that there is 
nothmg to stop or check the headway of the -barge. 

Mr. Long. No. 

Capt. Michel. Suppose she had two or three or four cars, and 
they were some distance apart on this track, and they rushed down 
the track while the motor car had stopped, would there be any 
danger to the car or to anything ahead of the car ? 

Mr. Long. I should imagine there would. But I do not see how 
the pilot on the barge could prevent a collision. 

Capt. Michel. That is what I wanted to bring out. I just wanted 
to ask you that question. 

Mr. IjONG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. In other words, you do not see how a pilot could 
stop it any quicker than a seaman. 

Mr. Long. No, sir; I do not see how he could brake it any quicker 
than anyone else. 

Mr. Edmonds. You do not have this charge in the State of Vir- 
ginia at all, do you ? 

Mr. Long. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. Edmonds. And you do not have any trouble there, do you ? 

Mr. Long. No, sir. 

Mr. Edmonds. The boats do not run into each other ? 

Mr. Long. No, sir; not that I have ever heard of. I want to 
qualify those answers 'Ho my own knowledge,'^ of course. I have 
never heard of any coUision oi that kind in "Virginia. 

The Chairman. Since the compulsory pilotage law in Virginia 
has been repealed, have there, to your knowledge, been any cases 
where injury has resulted or the navigation of the waters has been 
less safe than formerly ? 

Mr. Long. I have never heard it was, and am certain it is not less 
safe in Virginia than it is where compulsory pilotage exists. 

Mr. Edmonds. You never heard any of the peoj3e around Norfolk 
demanding compulsory pilotage to be restored ? 

Mr. Long. No, sir; I never heard any such demand as that. On 
the contrary, I have heard numberless expressions of pleasure since 
it has been abolished. 

And another thing that strikes the Norfolk Chamber of Commere 
about the matter as most unusual is that the tugboat drawing these j 

barges is not compelled to have a pliot under the present act; that , 

there seems to be no reason why the tug should have been exempted 
and the barges in the tow of that tug compelled to have a pilot. Of 
course, that contradiction is appareant to every one. 
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The Chairman. How many members of the chamber of commerce — 
is it a chamber of commerce or board of trade ? 
. Mr. Oast. A chamber of commerce. 

The Chairman. How many members have you ? 

Mr. Oast. I can not answer that question. Perhaps my friend 
Mr. Long could answer it. 

Mr. Long. We have over 1,000 members. But this was a directors' 
meeting to which Mr. Oast refers. 

The Chairman. How many members are there of the board of 
directors ? 

Mr. Long. I do not know exactly the membership of the board 
of directors, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Byrnes. Mr. Oast, were you present ? 

Mr. Oast. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrnes. You are a director ? 

Mr. Oast. No, sir; I was there and explained the purpose of the 
bill. I went there for the purpose of explaining it to them. 

Mr. BifRNES. Was there anyone opposed to the bill when you were 
explaining it? 

Mr. Oast. There were quite a number of questions asked and they 
deferred action on the matter until several days later; and I under- 
stand it was referred to a committee. And the resolution that I 
offered was not indorsed, but a briefer resolution was indorsed. 

Mr. Byrnes. You simply appeared to represent the proponents 
ofthebiU? 

Mr. Oast. Precisely; yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrnes. You do not know what hearing was given to those 
opposed to it ? 

Mr. Oast. There was no hearing given the pilots on the occasion 
at which I explained the matter. 

Mr. Small. Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is anything more 
to be offered by the proponents of the bill at this time. 

The Chairman. I would like you to get your case in, because we 
may continue the hearings untu some time in the week beginning 
the 21st, so as to give the pilots a chance to be heard. 

Mr. Hardy. I would like to ask Mr. Small a question along the line 
I asked a moment ago. 

Mr. Small, this bill provides for the abolishment of compulsory 
pilotage charges against barges in tow. Do you know of any reason 
why that same charge should not be abolished as to schooners that 
are being towed by tugboats with pilots on board ? 

Mr. Small. In reply to that, I may say that — I am simply speaking 
as a layman — I do not know of any difference. It may be that some 
difference might arise growing out of the fact that tne schooner is 
dependent upon the whims of sails for propulsion while the barge is 
in tow of a tug. 

The Chairman. I do not think you understand the question. 

Mr. Hardy. I said while the schooner was in tow of a tug. 

Mr. Small. Oh, I beg your pardon. I know of no difference. 

Mr. Hardy. As a matter of fact, the schooner would be more 
closely towed than the barges — ^would it, or would it not ? 

Mr. Small. I can not conceive of any difference of a barge in tow 
of a fcug and a schooner in tow of a tug 
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Mr. Hardy. Would you have any objection to an amendment in 
line 11, ''nor shall any pilotage charges be levied hj any such author- 
ity upon any steamer pilotea as provided by this title, nor upon any 
barge or other vessel in tow of such a steam vessel ?'* 

Mr, Small. Answering frankly, I would prefer that the bill be not 
amended to include schooners in tow; not because of any lack of 
merit in the amendment, but because this bill exempting barges in 
tow of tugs has arisen out of an urgent necessity. Aiid any amend- 
ment which would tend to aggravate or increase opposition to this 
bill, or to delay it, would to that extent minimize the purposes 
which we have in view. 

Mr. Hardy. Let me ask you, is not that rather a one-sided and 
self-interested view to take of it ? As a matter of fact, are not the 
men who are Hkely to suffer from this discriminntion in favor of the 
barges as against tne schooners the small men, while the barge owners 
are the big men, generally speaking ? 

Mr. Small. I can not say as to that. I know this, that the con- 
tention has always been made in favor of barge transportation that it 
would be impossible to monopolize it because a barge can be built for 
comparatively a few thousand doUars; while these large coastwise 
steamers, a few of which there are plying between ports south of 
Hatteras and ports north of Hatteras, cost many, many thousands 
of dollars — several hundred thousand. 

Mr. Hardy. I am talking about the schooners. 

Mr. Small. We expect and we think the conditions will justify 
the expectation that there will be no such thing as this barge traffic 
being controlled by one or a few large companies, but that there will 
be many barges owned by individuals of limited means, or an associa- 
tion of individuals, which barges will enter into the traffic and will 
be towed by tugs under different ownerships. There will be no 
difficulty, for instance, in a tow of three barges, two of which may be 
owned by the company which owns the tug and one may be owned 
by another company, or all the barges may be owned under different 
ownerships. 

Mr. Hardy. But you can read Qy see that to exempt these barges 
from pilotage charges and to let that charge remain on the schooner 
would be ahnost a death blow to the schooner. 

The Chairman. They have gotten their death blow now. 

Mr. Hardy. Probably they have anyhow; but this will probably 
just kill them a little quicker. 

Mr. Small. As I say, I can not conceive of any difference in the 
schooner in tow and the barge in tow of the tug. 

Mr. Hardy. The truth of the proposition is that they are not 
needed, and therefore it is unjust and an unrighteous charge against 
them. 

Mr. Small. That is the proposition. 

Mr. Saunders. There is not any difference in principle ? 

Mr. Small. No, sir. 

Mr. Saunders. To grant the barge the exemption and to enforce 
it against the schooner ? 

Mr. Small. My only suggestion is that it may delay the bill. . 

Mr. Curry. Why should a schooner which has a captain who is a 
pilot be required to take a pilot aboard? Do you know of any 
reason ? 
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Mr. Small. I do not. The query comes to my mind at this moment 
whether the navigators or pilots of schooners come under the steam- 
boat-inspection law as to steamers. 

Mr. Oast. The barges are under the steamboat-inspection laws, and 
the schooners up to 700 tons are not. 

Mr. Curry. That has nothing to do with the proposition of pilots. 
The schooner has to be in command of a captain. My question is 
why should the schooner, which has a captain who is also a pilot, 
tsLKb a pilot aboard ? 

Mr. Small. You mean a Government licensed pilot ? 

Mr. Curry. Yes. 

Mr. Small. And what I asked was whether the schooner was re- 
quired to have a Government licensed pilot. 

Mr. Oast. Only those above 700 tons. 

Mr. Curry. They do not have to, but a great many of them do 
have. A great many of the ports on the Atlantic coast have exempted 
coastwise ships where they have a captain who is a Government 
licensed pilot. There is no such a thing on the Pacific coast and on the 
north Atlantic coast. There are, however, a few States where they 
have compulsory mlotage required. Now, why should a schooner, 
whose captain is also a pilot and has pilot papers for those different 

Sorts of entry, be required to take a puot and pay the pilot so much; 
o you know of any reason ? 

Mr. Small. I know of none. The truth of the matter is, expressing 
my own opinion, that we have reached that period in our water- 
borne coastwise commerce where all compulsory pilotage on coast- 
wise shipping ought to be abolished. 

Mr. Curry. It is on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Small. It is in every State on the Atlantic coast from Virginia 
north, including Virginia. It is demanded by the conditions. If 
the Government through the War Department has spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, and in some cases millions of doUars, to improve 
the entrances to our ports, and if the Coast and Geodetic Survey here, 
whose business it is to examine at frequent intervals the entrances 
to all our ports, and to publish charts and to change their charts as 
the conditions of the channels are changed, for which we appropriate 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, and if the Lighthouse Service, 
whose business it is to mark those channels with day beacons and 
with lighted beacons at night— I say if after all that the navigation 
and entrance to those ports is dependent upon the knowledge of the 
local pilot for our coastwise shipping, we have spent our money for 
naught. 

Ito. Byrnes. May I ask you this Question: Speaking of channels 
and the amount of money spent upon tnem,how do the channels of the 
ports along the South Atlantic coast in the States where this com- 
pulsory pilotage prevails compare with the channels of the ports on 
the North Atlantic coast where compidsory pilotage does not prevail ? 

Mr. Small. My information is that there are experts who can testify 
with a great deal more confidence; but I think it is fair to state that 
every port, every South Atlantic port, every port south of Hatteras 
on the South Atlantic coast, oft'ers no peculiar difficulties for entrance; 
and that the services of the local pilot for coastwise shipping are not 
necessary. And I would not disparage those ports by saying o therwise. 
Take the port of Charleston, which is the port of the gentleman^s 
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own State of South Carolina; my information is to the effect that 
there is no port more easy of entrance along the whole Atlantic 
seaboard than that of Charleston. If you take tne Coast and Geodetic 
Survey chart and look at it, it is so open and so well marked that I 
would even imdertake to enter myseli in the daytime, given a Coast 
Survey chart. 

Mr. Byrnes. Would you undertake to enter the port of New 
Orleans, too ? 

Mr. Small. I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. Byrnes. If it should happen that you could not do so, would 
it be wise to abolish this entirely as you suggest, or according to 
your belief that the time has now arrived wnen we might abolish 
them all, in view of the fact that you say you have no information as 
to New Orleans ? 

Mr. Small. My information as to the passes at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River is not sufficient to justify me in making a statement 
about that. But I know this, I know that Congress has appropriated 
himdreds of thousands of dollars for the War JDepartment to main- 
tain the passes at the mouth of the Mississippi, and I know there is a 
south pass and a southwest pass with an ample depth of water, as 
reported by the War Department and the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and I know that the Lighthouse Service maintains lights there; and 
I should think a pilot who is equipped with knowledge of the entrances 
to the Mississippi River, after an examination by the Steamboat- 
Inspection Service of the Department of Conmierce, with particular 
reference as to his knowledge of that river, would have no difficulty 
in getting in and out. 

The Chairman. We ought not to forget, Mr. Byrnes, that these 
tu^3, even, coming in and out of the passes of the Mississippi River, 
will have aboard Government licensed pilots who are entirety familiar 
with the channels. 

Mr. Small. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The question is whether the barges there would 
follow the tug as complacently as they would on the Atlantic coast, 
or woidd there be more disturbance in the passes ? 

Mr. Small, There is nothing else for them to do; they could not 
do otherwise. 

Mr. Byrnes. How wide is the channel there, do you know ? 

Mr. Small. From memory I really can not give you the figures. 

Mr. Byrnes. You think for a narrow channel it would be solely a 
question of following the tug? 

Mr. Small. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Byrnes. Or would there be some danger of the barge getting 
to the side and possibly blocking the channel? I am askmg for 
information as to whether there is a possibility of that. 

Mr. Small. The intimation which is given by you as to dangers of 
navigation at the mouth of the Mississippi River, if meritorious at all, 
would have had application in 1871 when Congress was considering 
the bill to exempt all steamers having a Government licensed pilot 
on board from compulsory pilotage; and it can have no more appli- 
cation to barges in tow of a steamer or tug with the Government 
licensed pilot on the boat ahead. The Government licensed pilot 
presumably knows the channel. These two or three barges are in tow. 
Each one of them has nothing to do except to steer behind the steamer 
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and in the same course. Could the most expert pilot, with the 
most complete knowledge of the navigability of tnose two passes, the 
south pass and the southwest pass, do otherwise ? Could he sheer to 
the right or to the left ? Is not the danger, if any danger exists, one 
which affects the pilot in charge of the steamer rather than the pilot 
at the wheel of the barge ? 

The Chairman. Suppose it is a crooked channel? 

Mr. Small. The same conditions apply; he must follow the tug. 

The Chairman. He could not do it m a straight line, or else he 
would run ashore. He has got to keep where the channel is. For 
instance, suppose the tug has to go aroimd a bend in the channel ? 

Mr. Small. YesT 

The Chairman. The barge must follow the same general course; 
it would not do for it to cut off the corners ? 

Mr. Small. Certainly not. The same general course has to be 
followed and presumably in sight of the tug. 

The Chairman. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Small. He must see the tug. 

The Chairman. The Steamboat Inspection Service, under the law, 
has the power to limit the length of the lines and the number of the 
barges in tow. 

Mr. Small. Yes. 

The Chairman. And they adjust them to the different channels 
to be navigated, I suppose? 

Mr. Small. They have complete authority under the existing law. 

Mr. Byrnes. One of the witnesses testified the other day that the 
tow was quite long — one of the captains; I have forgotten his name. 

Mr. Hardy. He said 600 feet in length. 

Mr. Byrnes. Five or six hundred feet. 

Mr. Small. Yes. 

Mr. Byrnes. Arid you think with a narrow channel, for the pilot 
on the barge behind the tug, following the tug, there is absolutely 
no possibility of the barge not following the tug and by any mischance 
blocking the channel ? . 

Mr. Small. No possibility which a State pilot could obviate. 

Mr. Byrnes. No possibility which a State pilot, knowing the 
channel, could obviate ? 

Mr. Small. Yes. 

Mr. Hardy. The question I want to ask right there is this, as to 
the man on the barge or on the vessel in tow: There is always some- 
body there, presumably with eyes, for the purpose of steering around 
the corners and following accurately the course of the vessel in the 
lead? 

Mr. Small. Yes. 

Mr. Hardy. And can a pilot do that better than anybody else 
who is there and has some knowledge of steering ? 

Mr. Small. I can not see how he can improve on it. 

Mr. Hardy. Is a knowledge of piloting any part of that steering 
behind the vessel in the lead ? 

Mr. Small. Only the capacity to control the wheel in such a wav 
as to guide the course of his barge — sufficieut experience and knowl- 
edge for that. 

Mr. Byrnes. Have you ever tried to steer a barge yourself? 
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Mr. Small. Not sufficiently long to be able to testify about it. 
But I happen to have been reared on the water and have lived on 
the water for a good many years. 

Mr. Byrnes. We are all asking you questions as though you are 
an expert, and I should not have done so mvself. 

Mr. Saunders. Having in mind the possibilities suggested by the 
questions of Mr. Byrnes, as a matter of fact, if having the pilots go 
on board of these barges in tow would obviate that, you would have 
to have a pilot actuaUy on each one of those barges in tow. And I 
understand the trouble here is that they present the biUs and do not 
go on board, and that the barges have to pay for them. 

Mr. Small. I do not know whether you were^ present during the 
entire period at the last hearing or not, but there was evidence at 
the last hearing to the effect that prior to the time that this agita- 
tion began for legislation by Congress to repeal this law to exeinpt 
barges m tow from compulsory pilotage, that only occasionally <ud 
the pOots go on board the barges, but fliat since this agitation began 
they have Deen doing it more regularly. 

Mr. Saunders. With three barges do they have a pilot on each 
barge ? If these difficulties which are suggested are real, they could 
only be obviated by having a pilot on each barge. Do you Know of 
any case in which they have done that ? 

Mr. Small. My recollection is that the testimony of the masters 
and the pilots of the barges and the tugs, at the last hearing, was to 
the effect that at no time had a pilot proposed to go on each barge 
in tow, and generally, prior to this agitation, they did not go on any 
one of the barges. 

Mr. Saunders. Then if these suggested dangers are real, by having 
a pilot on the front barge it would not protect the two rear barges 
at all from these troubles ? 

Mr. Small. Not at all. 

Mr. Saunders. And having a pilot on the second barge would not 
keep the third barge from trouble, but you would have to have a 
pilot on each one oi the barges ? 

Mr. Small. Most assuredly. 

Mr. Saunders. In order to keep these barges out of trouble ? 

Mr. Small. Most assuredly. 

The Chairman. I have a letter here from some parties in North 
Carolina. I will refer it to you, Mr. Small. You may wish to intro- 
duce it. 

Mr. Edmonds. I would like to ask Mr. Small a question: There is 
inothing in your bill which prevents a boat from taking on a pilot 
f they want one ? 

Mr. Small. Absolutely nothing, if they feel it is necessary. 

Mr. Edmonds. These men have considerable property at stake, 
and if they were going into one of those bad channels they would 
naturally take on a pilot, would they not ? 

Mr. Small. Certainly. 

Mr. Edmonds. That would be at their option ? 

Mr. Small. It would be at their option. 

Mr. Edmonds. And if they were going through a very dangerous 
and tortuous channel they would take on the pilot ? 

Mr. Small. Undoubtedly they would. 
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Mr. Edmonds. Rather than risk two or three hundred thousand 
dollars worth of property. 

Mr. Small. It is compulsion only to which they object; I do not 
know why any are necessary, but if they are necessary for these 
barges they would, of course, take them. 

Mr. Edmonds. They would not, foolishly, for the sake of saving 
$25 risk $300,000 worth of freight ? 

Mr. Small. No, sir. 

Mr. RoDENBERG. And there would probably be enough available 
for that purpose ? 

Mr. Small. There would probably be enough around at all times. 

Mr. Chairman, it was my understanding that those opposed to this 
bill would submit evidence to-day, if there is any opposition; and 
that the proponents of the bill would then introduce evidence in 
rebuttal, if they saw proper to do so. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Small. In regard to this letter, there are one or two personal 
references here, but that is not a matter in which I am concerned^ 
and I suggest that the letter go into the hearing. 

Capt. Michel. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a question ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Capt. Michel. Mr. Small, you were asked the question as to 
\^hether it would be fair to put these barges in competition with sail- 
ing vessels and to put the sailing vessel out of business. These barges 
would be in competition with the sailing vessel; is not that correct? 

Mr. Hardy. Make that question a little plainer, please. 

Capt. Michel. You asked the gentleman if it would not be fair 
to have the same thing applied to the barge as to the saihng vessel 
under the same conditions. Is not that it? 

Mr. Hardy. Yes. 

Capt. Michel. And Mr. Small stated frankly that that might be 
the c'ase. Would it not also be unfair that these barges, having no 
Government pilot on board, should be placed in competition with our 
first-class merchant steamer, which is required to carry every hcensed 
officer on board, properly equipped ? Would it be fair to put them 
in competition with such vessels as these ? 

Mr. Small. I am not sure I understand the question of Capt. 
Michel in its entirety. I wiU have to answer as I do understand it. 
In the first place, I do not know whether the barge traffic and the 
schooner traffic may be considered as equal competitors. Of course, 
in so far as the barges carry traffic between the northern and southern 
ports they would come in competition with schooners sailing outside 
engaged in traffic between the same ports. 

I nave no disposition to do anything unfair to the schooners; in 
fact, I think that when this matter was up some years ago I made a 
talk for the then pilotage bill and voted for it. The only point I 
wished to make clear was that the need for the exemption of barges 
in tow of tugs from compulsory pilotage is so urgent for the reliefof 
the barge traffic, which is in its infancy, and which promises great 
development, that I would be loath to see it handicapped by any 
amendment which would increase the opposition. And my sug- 
gestion along that line is not intended in the slightest to depreciate 
the coastwise traffic by schooners. 
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Now, as to Capt. Michel's question as to whether coastwise schoon- 
ers equipped with Government licensed pilots and all the other 
equipment deemed necessary for safe navigation should be put upon 
a parity with steamers, I do not know that I can answer that ques- 
tion. The question we were considering a moment ago was whether 
schooners entering ports and departing from ports m tow of tugs 
should be differentiated from barges in tow of tugs going in and out 
of harbors, and I said I thought not. 

The Chairman. That just suggests another thought of possible 
opposition to the bill, and it might be pertinent at this time to read 
the letter that I handed to the stenographer. It is from Mr. Robert 
A. Parsley, and reads as follows: 

Hilton Lumber Co., 
Wilmington, N. C, February 5, 1916, 
Hon. J. W. Alexander, 

Chairman Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries^ 

Eouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I expected to be present at the hearing on the Small pilotage bill on 
Tuesday next, and speak in support of the bill, but some matters here will prevent 
my attendance. 

I sincerely trust that you and your committee will not only report this measure 
favorably, but will actively insist upon its early passage by the Congress. 

Coastwise commerce has been burdened with tnis totally unnecessary pilotage in 
our Southern ports for years, and Congress should no longer permit this unfair dis- 
crimination against coasting schooners and barges, the latter in particular. When 
these vessels are in tow of tugs, carrying United States licensed pilots, they have no 
more need for a local pilot than I would have for a Washington guide to take me from 
Hotel Raleigh to the Capitol. It is an outrage that this tribute has been levied so 
long by the Southern States, mainly upon the strength of arguments used in the State 
legislatures, such as "the Yankees own all these ships, and we should make them 
cough up something snug for our pilots," and similar absurdities, supported by an 
always strong pilot lobby. 

The commercial interests here want this outrage stopped effectually by Congress. 
There a few interests here, of course, who will oppose the Small bill, but you will 
be ablo to quickly sum them up to three special interests, to wit: The pilots, who 
quite naturally oppose it; coastwise steamship interests, quite naturally; foreign 
steamship interests or their agents (like Alex. Sprunt & Sons, or Mr. James Sprunt\ 
who fear they might be called upon to pay a little more pilotage on their deep-draft 
ships to support a pilotage service whicth the foreign ships alone use voluntarily, and 
who should, after all, support such pilotage service as may be necessary. 

Many of us who have worked hard in the interest of harbors and for the intracoastal 
canal or waterway are discouraged to feel that a hand full of special interests are con- 
stantly at work in their efforts to defeat the benefits that should accrue from these 
expenditures of good Government money. 
Yours, very truly, 

R. A. Parsley. 

Capt. Michers question there suggested why should a barge or 
steamer come in competition with a steamship. I will just repeat 
the question and ask you to state why the commercial interests of 
the country should be subservient to the special interests of any 
concern ? 

Mr. Small. I think the question of the chairman is an answer 
entirely to the .suggestion. 

The Chairman. The only reason that the steamship companies 
were exempted from compulsory pilotage in 1871 and not the schoon- 
ers, I expect, was because they had more political power. 

Capt. Michel. Mr. Chairman, what I wanted to bring out was: 
Will these cheaply built barges compete in the coastwise trade with 
the steamers now engaged in that trade ? 

The Chairman. Suppose they do ? 
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Capt. MioHEL. I wanted to further bring out the fact that these 
bargt:s have no licensed officers. I intended to explain later the 
dangers of these barges, and I intended to ask Mr. Small another 
question relative to rounding the bends or points in the river. 

The Chairman. Yes. I suppose the only occasion for a pilot is in 
the interest of safe navigation, is it not ? 

Mr. Small. Certainly. 

Capt. Michel. The pilots on the barges are receiving no revenue 
from the barges to amount to anything. The pilots are paying a 
premium to get on the barges. 

The Chairman. You may ask Mr. Small any questions, of course, 
Captain. 

Capt. Michel. A barge is astern of a vessel, a large yessel, and 
suppose she is 400 feet long and she rounds a point, say, and has to 
put the helm hard aport, and naturally when she does that that 
orings the barge rope on the quarters on an angle of 30°. Will that 
prevent the vessel astern from coming up in the proper channel ? 

Mr. Small. To what channel have you reference ? 

Capt. Michel. Any channel. This bill is a general bill, and its 
purpose is to regulate pilotage in four or five ports. I simply wanted 
to know if you are aware that the steamer at her extreme end, with 
her helm hard aport, operated in a narrow channel, a shoal channel, 
would not be affected by this rope pulling across her stern. 

Mr. Small. Mr. Chairman, in answer to that I may have an opinion, 
but I doubt whether I could qualify as an expert in matters of navi- 
gation; but I will say this, that if in opposition to this bill there is 
submitted any evidence as to any particular port showing that there 
ought to be compulsory pilotage at that port by reason of the special 
conditions of the channel, we will try and be prepared to meet it. 

The Chairman. You said you wanted a chance to present testi- 
mony in rebuttal. Capt. Michel is here, and he said he would make 
a statement to-day giving the committee and the proponents of this 
bill an outline of the reasons why the pilots oppose this bill. It is 
now 20 minutes past 11, and we will be very glad to hear Capt. 
Michel now. 

Capt. Michel. Before Mr. Small goes and for the benefit of the 
committee, I would suggest that he be invited to have some experts 
appear before this committee. I question the unerring abihty of the 
gentlemen who have appeared so far. There is one tugboat master 
who is in the employ, as I understand, of the transportation com- 
pany; and I am sure what this committee wants to know is whether 
it is safe to Ufe and property to exempt these barges. 

The Chairman. We will hear from you now, captain, on that 
question. 

STATEMENT OP CAPT. BEN MICHEL, OP NEW ORLEANS, LA., 
PRESIDENT OP THE AMERICAN PILOTS' ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. Edmonds. Before the captain begins, I would like to know 
whether he is actively engaged in business, or exactly what his 
position is. 

Mr. Hardy. He stated that just now. 

Mr. Edmonds. He stated he was president of the American Pilots' 
Association. But if he is not actively engaged, I would Hke to know 
or how long he has not been engagea in active business. 
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Capt. Michel. For your benefit, sir, I will say that I am the gen- 
eral superintendent of the Associated Branch Pilots of New Orleans. 
When I leave there I appoint a deputy superintendent. 

The Chairman. Are you their legislative representative here in 
Washington ? 

Capt. Michel. I am required to have a station or at least an of- 
fice in this city for the purpose of familiarizing the pilots of the dif- 
ferent ports as to what suggestions are made to Congress for the 
changing of the pilot laws The pilots of the country should be 
understood as not wishing any compulsory pilotage in canals or any 
inland waters. And, further, as representing one organization, I am 
not in favor of compulsory pilotage anywhere the law in the State 
does not require them to keep an equipment. 

The Chairman. This association which you lepresent; where do 
they exist or in what States are they organized ? Where are these 
organizations ? 

Capt. Michel. The American Pilots' Association is for the purpose 
of the upbuilding of the system 

The Chairman. Where are these associations? 

Capt. Michel. In the various States. The South Carolina pilots 
do not belong to this organization. And I wish to say, gentlemen^ 
that it has been suggested 

The Chairman. Do the pilots in any States belong to this organi- 
zation other than the States in which the States now have coioputeory 
pilotage; in other words, other than South Carolina, Geoigia, Florida^ 
Alabama, Louisiana, and possibly Mississippi ? 

Capt. Michel. The pilots of the principal ports of the United 
States belong to this organization; for instance, in New York, and in"^ 
all of these ports that exempt these coastwise vessels. I understand 
that the conditions in some of the ports are such that the States have 
met that condition and, when it was possible to exempt all American 
vessels, they have done so. 

Mr. Byrnes. Captain, what the chairman asked you is — and I would 
like to know, too — the membership of your association. Does it come 
from one or two States or a number of States; and, if so, what States ? 

Capt. Michel. It comes from all of the States having seaports^ 
excepting North CaroUna. 

The Chairman. From New York? 

Capt. Michel. *Yes, sir; all of the States. I had a memorandum 
here of it. 

The Chairman. Proceed. 

Mr. Edmonds. Might we have the captain^s experience too, Mr- 
Chairman? 

Capt. Michel. All I want is fair play. If I am not able to con- 
vince these gentlemen that the pilots are right in their contention, it 
will be our fault. 

Mr. Edmonds. You are going to give us expert testimony and of 
course I am asking you for your experience. You are a pilot? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Edmonds. How long since you have been a pilot? 

Capt. Michel. Thirty-seven years, I think. 

Mr. Edmonds. How long since you have been actively a pilot? 
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Capt. Michel. I am actively a pilot now. Just a short time ago I 
took one of the fruit steamers out of the South Pass wishhig to go 
from one station to another. I did not have to. 

Mr. Edmonds. You should let us know, then, that you are an 
expert pilot and that you are going to talk to us as an expert pilot. 

Capt. Michel. I want to say, gentlemen, that we try to prevent 
Federal legislation: It is because any general act might be adequate 
in one port and inadequate in another. And that is what we propose 
to show. And I wish to say, before I begin, that I have made every 
effort to adjust this. When I first saw the resolution introduced in 
Savannah, I wrote a circular letter to every poft iq the country, 
asking their opinion about it and I sent for one of the pilots who had 
appeared at that convention — Capt. Spencer. He came here and 
explained conditions. It is my dnty, at the different ports, when 
there are any changed conditions to make recommendations to meet 
those as soon as possible for the safety of the respective ports. 

I wish to say further that we have been accused of havmg a lobby 
here. I never was a lobbyist. This is the first time in my life I have 
ever appeared before a committee to protect my living. And I do 
not thmk there is any gentleman here who can say that I have called 
upon him to influence his vote. 

The Chairman. As a matter of fact, I never knew the captain until 
after this legislation came up, and only in the last week or two. 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir; but I had the pleasure of meeting you 
some time last year. I believe that the Members of Congress and the 
members of the legislatures should visit the localities, and I had in- 
duced my association to permit me to invite some of the members of 
this committee to visit the port of New Orleansi I was especially 
anxious to have Mr. Saunders there, because I believe he is fair in all 
matters. I have met some of his people. And I invited you, as 
chairman of the committee, and Mr. Saunders, and the chairman of 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee, and I had the support and in- 
dorsement of the governor of Louisiana and the mayor and of the 
Louisiana delegation that they would meet you gentlemen down there 
as plain citizens. We understood that you had been worked pretty 
hard in Congress here, and we did not want you to come down there 
and expect any formaUties. And the best way for a man to learn 
conditions is to let him see them with his own eyes. In connection 
with this I would say that the governor of Louisiana, Gov. Hurd, 
expressed at a banquet the idea that the pilots were a close corpora- 
tion. I heard of it, and I invited him to the mouth of the river, 
together with as many State offioials as we could accommodate. He 
came and remained five days and he witnessed the conditions, and he 
went back and told his friends throughout the State that he was sorry,, 
and what a mistake it was to form an opinion before knowing the 
conditions, and he also made that statement in the press. 

The Chairman. To make it clear, I believe I have some recollection 
now about an invitation being extended to me — and did you say to 
Mr., Saunders, of Virguiia — to come to New Orleans? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I did not go, I recall. 

Mr. RoDEKBERG. Did you not mean Mr. Sparkmaa t 

2653&— 16 7 
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Capt. Michel. No; I meant Mr. Alexander and Mr. ^arkman 
too. I thought it would be nice and proper to invite the chairman 
of the Rivers and Harbors Committee. 

The Chairman. I say, I did not go; but I thought you said Judge 
Saimders ? 

Capt. Michel. I invited Mr. Saunders; yes, sir; and Mr. Greene; 
and it was for the purpose of having them get a picture for them- 
selves as to the conditions that existed there. 

The Chairman. It was not because of any disinclination on mv 
part, but just because I had many other important matters whicn 
were occiipying all of my time. 

Capt. Michel. As I have stated, gentlemen, I have invited these 
pilots to try and adjust conditions. As I understand it, this bai^e 
traffic is in its infancy and there is an attempt here to ride this thing 
through to help the Southern Transportation Co. There are a few 
rocks m the road and they want to push them oflP, no matter who they 
fall upon. Capt. Spencer is my temporary secretary and I will ask 
him to read this letter, which is a copy of a letter addressed to Capt. 
Igoe. 

Capt. Spencer. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I will proceed 
[reading] : 

Washinqton, D. C, December 15 ^ 1915. 
Capt. J. J. Igoe, Charleston, S, C. 

My Dear Captain: Your letter came duly to hand and contents noted. I will 
send you a Congreasional Directory in a few days. I am promised a few of the first 
issue. They contain the names of all the Members. Nothing will be done with the 
Small pilot bill until after the 15th of January, 1916. I am doing all I can to prevent 
the attack. There is a great cry of abuse against the ports that are exacting pilotage 
from light-draft barge% and especially those without cargo. This will be hard to 
overcome. Some of our friends will not be convinced that the charge is proper. I 
believe that if those ports complained of were to make some reasonable concession 
we would have no trouble in Congress this session. 

I wish you and your associates a jojrous Christmas, and that the New Year will, bring 
you all renewed prosperity and happiness. I am, 
Sincerely, your friend, 

Capt. Michel. That was after I sent the circular letters. 

Mr. Hardy. Will you let me interrupt you there? You made a 
statement at the beginning which I did not quite catch. You said 
that this association is not in favor of compulsory pilotage anywhere 
where the laws of the State did something, and I did not understand 
what that was. 

Capt. Michel. Where the pilots are not required to retain a pilot- 
age equipment. 

Mr. Hardy. You mean you are not in favor of compulsory pilotage 
where the State 

Capt. Michel. On inland waters, sir. Where a man walked aboard 
of the barge that happened to be going down a canal and exacted 
pilotage from her, and gives no service, 1 do not think that ought to 
DC allowed. 

Mr. HL\RDY. Then your position is that you simply do not want 
compulsory pilotage on inland waterways ? 

Capt. Michel. On inland waterways; no. sir. I tried to make 
that plain. I am in favor of compulsory pilotage when it is on the 
high seas. I do not beheve, from the information that I received 
from our attorney many, many years ago, some 20 years ago, that 
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under the favored foreiga^ieaty clause any pilotage could be col- 
lected on inland waters. 

Mr. Hardy. Can you give the reason why some of the States, and 
the majority of them, do not need pilots on barges and schooners 
and others do ? 

Capt. Michel. There is no State, no bar, no seaport, that should 
not take a pilot. 

Mr. IIakdy. Should they have compubory pilotage on schooners ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. And I will be able to show that it would 
be possible to ask Congress to amend section 4444, and that they 
would willingly do it on account of the enormous size of the vessels. 

Mr. Hardt. Your position, in substance then, is that the law which 
exempts steam vessels having a United States pilot on board, is wrong ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Habdy. And that instead of putting schooners in the class with 
steamers, the steamers ought to be put back in the class of schooners 
and compulsory pilotage required on them, too ? 

Capt. Michel. That is my opinion. And I will explain why. 

The Chairman. I do not beheve Judge Hardy wishes to create the 
impression that the steamer is not required to have a Government 
licensed pilot on board, because they do; but where they have a pilot 
on boaiti with a Government license they are not required to have a 
local pilot. 

Mr. Hardy. I understand you think whether they have a Govern- 
ment pilot on board or not, each steamer ought to be required to have 
a local pilot ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. A local State pilot ? 

Mr. Hardy. A local State pilot. 

Capt. Michel. And the reason for that is getting more apparent 
every day with the increase in the size of ships. I wish to say, gentle- 
men, by this letter that I endeavored to secure concessions and have 
been successful. 

Capt. Spencer. This is a letter, dated Savannah, Ga., January 26, 
1916lfeadingl: 

C^pt. Bek Michel, Washington^ D. C. 

Dear Captain: I called at your office in Washington one day last week and learned 
that you were down on the Gulf, much to my regret, as I had hoped to talk with you 
in regard to the barge question along the South Atlantic coast. 

I also called at Mr. Smalls office, but did not see him, as he was quite busy elsewhere 
when I called. , 

1 have gone over this barge matter very Hioroughly with the representatives of the 
various ports and find that the outlook for a reasonable solution of the matter can be 
worked out nicely. 

I learn that the Southern Transportation Co. some time ago submitted a proposition 
to the Cape Fear pilots whereby their barges were to be piloted over this bar when 
loaded and to be exempted when light. This was agreed to on the part of the Cape 
Fear pilots, and will likewise be agreeable to the pilots at Charleston, Savannan^ 
Bnmswick, Femandina, Jacksonville, and also at Beaufort, S. C. It is also agreed 
that the pilots at each of these ports will waive all pilotage on vessels using the inside 
route. The pilots of Beaufort, S. C, have recently had some contention m regard to 
the collection of pilotage on the barge Monocacy for services rendered by them on the 
inside route, but I am pleased to say that I have talked with them on this matter and 
the)r have assured me that such claims will not be pressed and that vessels trading on 
the inside route will not be charged any pilotage. 

In view of the fact that the Southern Transportation people have submitted a 
proposition that will be acceptable to all of the ports above named it seems tame that 
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everything will shape out all right. I am advised that this plan is working out in satis- 
factory manner at Wilmington and see no reason why it will not prove the same at the 
other ports. 
Trusting that you are shipshape and with kind personal regards, I beg to remain, 
Sincerely, yours, 

Frank W. Spencer. 

P. S. — I failed to state that the practice in vogue at Beaufort, N. C, whereby the 
pilots at this point have been collecting fees merely by hailing vessels will be abolished 
oy State legislation. 

F. W. S. 

Capt. Michel. ITiat will show clearly that I have done mv utmost 
to meet the changed conditions that existed at those particular ports, 
without ruining the other ports, and especially the port of New Or- 
leans. That was submitted to Mr. Small. Then I suggested further 
consideration. And I want to say that the pilots of the country, in 
connection with these barges, are giving their services free in many 
cases, so as to keep them out of the way of the big steamers. And in 
connection with tnat I would say that some years ago there was a 
dispute as to the channels in South Pass. There were soundings 
taken there by the pilots and the Government engineers. The Gov- 
ernment engineei*s having a boat that had to go over an area of pos- 
sibly 15 miles, it was impossible for them to keep the run of the chan- 
nel in which the vessels go. There was some very severe criticism, 
and I invited the engineer to do soundings with me, and if he could 
show me the water ne claimed I would sign a card dictated by him. 
I was in the ranks of the pilots at that time. I went to that gentle- 
man, and he had the United States engineer, all of the force, and Mr. 
Eads's son-in-law, who was an engineer there, and some of his assist- 
ants, and we sounded. I did not sign the card. And we sounded on 
his boat. There was 15 inches difference in our soundings. And 
while I did not say anything about that, it became known somehow. 
Anyhow, the insurance companies heard of it and reguested me to 
give the loading draft. The Board of Trade and Maritime Com- 
merce of the city of New Orleans asked me to give them the depth 
and I refused to do it. I told them I would furnish them daily reports 
from the mouth of the river as to what we deemed a safe loading 
draft. That was agreed upon, and all vessels are now loaded to the 
depth recommended by me. I get the daily soundings. I have had 
them for three years — not exactly daily soundings, but soundings for 
those days on which the soundings are made. And here they are. 
I would be glad to show them to any gentleman of the committee 
[Exhibiting paper.] And we have consultations as to what the load- 
ing draft should be. 

1 further state that when the barges of the Standard Oil Co. first 
came to the citv of New Orleans and went to Baton Rouge, where 
they estabUshed a plant, we had to cut down the loading draft of 
the foreign vessels, as a precaution. In the case of these tows with 
the barges, some of the captains were competent men and capable 
of handling their vessels but not capable of handUng their vessel 
with the tow behind it; and the legislature, with the consent and 
approval of the shipping people, enacted a law changing it from 
half pilotage to full pilotage where the barges did not take pilots. 
Some of them came in there and did not take pilots. They drew 11 
feet. I think the pilotage on 11 feet would be $54. When they did 
come in, our agent drew a draft on the Standard Oil people, which 
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was returned, claiming that the captain of the steamer knew the 
channel; that he had worked for the Government and for contractors 
on a steamboat in the channel at the South Pass. After some fifteen 
letters had passed between us — and I tried in those letters to assure 
him that it was not a question of the pilotage, but it was a Question 
of the safety of the channels. But this man was piqued — ^I tnink he 
got some extra salary for that service — and we had to cut down the 
bading draft for vessels 400 or 500 feet long and having about 60 
feet beam, most of them, and that meant thousands of tons of cargo 

foing foreign. The Southern Pacific to some extent was interested, 
'hey consisted me as to how deep they should load. As I sav, they 
were piqued, but they paid us the pilotage — two or three of them; 
two, i think. As I say, that was intended to accompUsh the safety 
of the channel. I wrote to the Standard Oil people — and a copy of 
the letter is here — ^requesting them to take a pilot. We were anxious 
on account of the channel, and that letter was never intended to 
reach here, because at that time I never thought of coming here. 

They acquiesced in my request, sometime after that. I knew it 
would happen, but it could only happen after some serious accident; 
that they could only realize it after some serious damage had been 
done to that channel, or to other vessels. So I thought that thing 
out. I was going to suggest to some of the shipping people that 
there should be some remedy for that. But one of these steamers 
came down the river fairly deep, with a deep loaded barge. Some of 
those barges drew 31 ^ feet — one of them drew that and several of 
them 30 Feet. A pilot boarded her or spoke the steamer, and was 
told to go aboard of the barge. He went on board of the barge. 
Those barges are splendidly equipped with steam and the pilot of the 
barge will dIow a whistle to direct the steamer. This pilot did that; 
he blew the whistle to port, and no attention was paid to it. The 
pilot realizing what was going to happen, ported his helm, directed 
the man forward to let go of the hawser, and in less than a minute 
the steamer piled up. Now the steamer and tow were going 7 or 8 
miles an hour with a current of 5 miles an hour. If the man on the 
barge had followed the steamer, both vessels would have been sunk, 
and the port of New Orleans ruined for a while. 

After that, without any solicitation or suggestion from me, the 
Standard Oil people sent a man to New Orleans for several purposes, 
and among them to see me and to effect, if possible, some plan by 
which these steamers would also be provided with a pilot. And they 
are now paying pilotage when they do not take a barge. If they go out 
light, they pay us $54 pilotage of their own volition. And we sacri- 
ficed that pilotage that we could have collected for the benefit of the 
port and the State which we live in. And to change that, to destroy 
that State, for some imaginarjr abuse in the other States would be an 
outrage. And I do not believe that you gentlemen are going to 
permit it. 

In order to show some of the conditions at the mouth of the river' 
these documents are very interesting. 

Mr. Curry. Before you go into that, I would like to ask one or two 
questions. You say it was a private arrangement between you and 
the Standard Oil Co.? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Curry. Suppose this bill were to pass and should become a 
law, how would that affect any private arrangement between you 
and the Standard Oil Co. if they wanted a pilot ? 

Capt. Michel. I really do not believe that that would obtain. 
I do not think that any change would take place with those vessels. 
But I do know this, that they learned that by experience. And many 
other vessels trading there nave a hired man on some of these tugs 
with his Government license who would have to say that he knew that 
port, and I am liberal enough to believe that they thought they knew 
that port. 

Mr. Curry. Would they say they knew the port, or would they have 
to pass an examination to prove they knew the pjort ? 

Capt. Michel. They would pass an examination by the Govern- 
ment steamboat inspectors, one of them the inspector of hulls and 
the other an inspector of boilers. And, gentlemen, you might as 
well have house painters or artists to examine lawyers and doctors 
as to have a carpenter and boiler maker inspect pilots. 

Mr. Saunders. Does that mean the Government pilots' examina- 
tion does not really mean anything; that is, does not qualify them 
to be pilots ? 

Capt. Michel. It does in some cases. There are men of excel- 
lent qualifications employed on steamers. These vessels are required, 
under the law, as part of their equipment, to carry a Government 
pilot. In some instances where the caj)tain has the license he is 
wholly competent to navigate the vessel, if everything is clear. But 
where a man serves, for instance, on our pilot boats, where we have 
an equipment that could not be duplicated for $250,000, and that 
costs between $5,000 and $6,000 a month to run it; and that does 
not include the wear and tear and annual repairs 

Mr. Saunders. What I was getting at is, then, this Government 
license does not indicate efficiency and competency on the part of 
the people who hold it, necessarily ? 

Capt. Michel. In many cases it does. 

Mr. Saunders. I sajr it does not necessarily, in all instances? 

Capt. Michel. No, sir. 

Mr. Saunders. Of course an examination ought to mean some- 
thing to anybody who takes it. 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curry. Can you tell me where the inspectors of hulls are re- 
cruited from ; what their qualifications are, and what experience they 
have had ? 

Capt. Michel. I remember a man who has been United States 
local inspector at the port of New Orleans who was a carpenter; a 
very excellent man. 

lir. Curry. A man who had never been to sea ? 

Capt. Michel. Who had never been to sea. 

Mr. Curry. How long ago was he appointed ? 

Capt. Michel. He was appointed possibly 25 years ago — or 20 
years ago. 

Mr. Curry. Is it possible for such a man to be appointed as inspec- 
tor of hulls and boilers now ? 

Capt. Michel. I will say this, that the Government is using the 
utmost care in selecting those men. 
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Mr. CuRRT. Is not an inspector of boil^ necessarily a marine 
engineer, and does he not have to have experience beforelie can take 
the examination t 

Oapt. Michel. Eitb^ that or a boiler maker. 

Mr. Curry. We do not want to be iooled; we want you to tell us 
the truth. 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curry. Does not an inspector of hulls have to have experience 
at sea now ? 

Capt. Michel. At sea 1 

Mr. Curry. Yes. 

Capt. Michel. No, sir. 

Mr. Curry. All right. 

Capt. Michel. I will state this man lived in Algiers, I^a. He was 
foreman and manager of a dock there. He was a most excellent man. 
And I will say that most all of the local inspectors of the different 
States that I nave met are most excellent men. 

Mr. Curry. Are they not qualified for their positions ? 

Capt. Michel. Not for inspecting local pilots. The Government 
pilot is really a technical pilot, and 1 will explain why that is. 

Mr. Curry. They do not inspect local pdots; they are inspected 
by the local board of pilots, are they not ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curry. If a man wants to have a pilot's certificate for New 
Orleans, he has to be inspected by your board down there before a 
pilot's certificate is issued ? 

Capt. Michel. By the board at New Orleans. 

Mr. Curry. Certainly. The inspector of hulls and boilers has 
nothing to do with giving him a certificate as a pilot for the port of 
New Orleans, has he ? 

Capt. Michel. No. 

Mr. Curry. That is all there is to it, then ? 

Capt. Michel. In some instances pilots hold both; I have both. 

Mr. Curry. Of course they do. They ought to hold both. 

Capt. Michel. The apprentices in the pilot service are required, 
when they become of age, to secure that license. 

Mr. Curry. The captain of a steamer leaving New York for New 
Orleans, and who wants to have papers for New Orleans, goes to the 
New Orleans pilots, does he not ? 

Capt. Michel. No, sir; he goes to one port or the other. 

Mr. Curry. He has to be examined as to his qualifications by the 
pilot's association, does he not ? 

Capt. Michel. You mean the inspectors ? 

Mr. Curry. No; I mean the pilot. He has to pass an examination 
as a pilot to enter and leave the port of New Orleans ? 

Capt. Michel. A State pilot; yes. 

Mr. Curry. Certainly. 

Mr. Byrnes. You mean to say, now, that a man, what we cal 
here a Government pilot, who leaves New York on board of the vesse 
which he intends to take into New Orleans, before he leaves New York 
is examined as to the harbor at New Orleans ? 

Capt. Michel. They communicate in some instances with the 
office located in the city of New Orleans. 

Mr. Byrnes. Who communicates ? 
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Capt. Michel. The inspectors in New York. And they indorse 
him for New Orleans. 

Mr. Byrnes. The inspectors indorse this captain ? 

Capt. Michel. Indorse that captain — the inspectors at the other 
end. 

Mr. Byrnes. He does not permit him to clear for New Orleans, 
you mean, until he is satisfied he knows that harbor; is that it? 

Capt. Michel. Not if he intends to take the vessel in himself. 

Mr. Byrnes. ,That is what^ I mean. Then he has to satisfy them 
in New York whether he is going in by himself or not ? 

Capt. Michel. A Government pilot in the coastwise trade is 
granted a license for the entire coasL 

Mr. Byrnes. And that entitles him to go into any port ? 

Capt. Michel. Providing he has a river license or it is specified 
on his certificate that he is qualified to operate in that particular 
harbor. 

Mr. Byrnes. How can he get that certificate ? 

Capt. Michel. With the indorsement of the New Orleans local 
inspector. 

Mr. Byrnes. He has got to get that first ? 

Capt. Michel. He gets it, possibly, when he arrives at that port. 

Mr. Byrnes. When he arrives there he can get it ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrnes. From whom does he get it ? 

Capt. Michel. These local inspectors. 

Mr. Byrnes. He gets it from the local inspectors. Then, he could 
not go there until he is examined by somebody? 

Capt. Michel. I do not know whether there is any examination 
or not. Maybe, possibly, at one end he has been examined, or 
should be, and then they indorse him for the other end. 

Mr. Byrnes. Let me ask you this, provided he does get that cer- 
tificate, for what length of time will that certificate enable him to 
enter that port ? Is it only for that trip ? 

Capt. Michel. When a man is granted a license by the Govern- 
ment inspectors, he holds it for five years. 

Mr. Byrnes. If he does not go back for three years thereafter, is 
there any danger of the channel having changed in such a manner 
as to make it dangerous for him to enter, or not ? 

Capt. Michel. It is dangerous every day — if a man leaves there 
for a week. 

Mr. Byrnes. Your contention is that it is necessary to have the 
local pilot by reason of the channel changing, and the captain of a 
big boat that comes only once every two or three years does not 
know the channel ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir; that is my intention to bring that out. 
I want to say now that I am at the head of that service and am an 
expert pilot and am considered so at my home port. And I would 
not dare go down in that channel and take a vessel out drawing 
more than 15 feet without having first soimded and examined the 
soundings and inquired as to the ranges that we put out. The law 
of Louisiana prohibits a pilot from leaving the stations for more 
than seven consecutive days without officid leave of absence from 
the Governor. 
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Mr. Bybnes. You say you would not do it, but is it or is it not a 
fact that the Government pilots are doing it ? 

Capt. Michel. In our port ? 

Mr. Byrnes.* Yes; in your port, without a local pilot? 

Capt. Michel. I believe one vessel does; there were two, and 
one anchored the the fairway and the vessel was sunk. 

Mr. Byrnes. Do you mean that every vessel that comes into New 
Orleans has a local pilot ? 

Capt. Michel, les, sir; but there are many, many of them 
exempt. 

Mr. Byrnes. That is not required by law, but it is occasioned by 
necessity ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Edmonds. Your State law does not require that ? 

Capt. Michel. No, sir. 

Mr. Edmonds. If the man has a Government pilot's license and he 
thinks he knows the port, he will go on in, providing the inspectors 
have agreed, of course, that he is a competent pilot for that port; 
but owing to the necessity, and rather than lose the ships, most of 
these people do employ pilots ? 

Capt. Michel. AU of the people coming there, excepting one or 
two; and in that particular case that vessel, I think, comes from 
Tampa and makes a couple of trips a week. But in the case of a 
fog, when she has passengers aboard, knowmg that the law exempts 
him and that his owners will not permit him to take a pilot, we go 
after him. He is a good man, and we steam out with our pilot boats, 
one of which is valued at $75,000. And this is made necessary, this 
large equipment, by the conditions existing there. And we go out 
and advise this captain how he can get in, and very often help him. 
We know at the mouth of the river, for instance, it is foggy, and we 
blow the whistle, one to port and two to starboard and three to 
steady, and he finally goes in and then goes about his business. 

Here is some interesting data that will impress the committee with 
the conditions at the mouth of the river. 

Mr. Hardy. May I interrupt you there and ask if this statement 
that you are making now does not make it just as necessary for the 
steamers to have these local pilots as for the sail boats to have them ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes. And if they did not take a pilot at that 
port we could not keep up the equipment. Ejiowing that, they 
take the pilot, we have increased our equipment. It is absolutley 
necessary there. We have two entrances. It is like two ports; we 
must keep an equipment at both places. 

Mr. Hardy, i ou have a large equipment voluntarily furnished by 
your association ? 

Capt. Michel. The law requires us to maintain sufficient equip- 
ment. ' 

Mr. Hardy. And you make a special effort on that account ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes; because we would go out of business if that 
port was injured or its navigation made doubtful. 

Mr. Hardy. And the steamships, notwithstanding they are not 
required to carry a local pilot, do so in fact, except this one ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. WfeU, now, there are some steamers that 
have tried to come in there, some barges, and they have gotten 
agroimd and done some considerable damage. I will say that one 
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batge came into the mouth of the river, called the Providence, some 
years ago. She was loaded down deep in the water^ and she was 
an iron vessel. You can understand that with their big cotm.ter 
down in the water, for instance, like this [illustrating], it will draw 
the water behind her and there is no action against the rudder, and 
the rudder is really useless on those vessels. This vessel, the Frovi- 
denee, came into the mouth of the river and was cai^ht in the counter- 
current. In fact, that happened every time until she took the pilot. 
She had two tow boats 

Mr. Hardy. Is that a sail vessel ? 

Capt. Michel. No, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. A steamer ? 

Capt. Michel. A barge. But she did have masts on her that 
were used for hoisting the cargoes, and, I believe, steam hoists. 
She had four masts. 

Mr. Hardy. Was she towed in by a tug ? 

Capt. Michel. By two tugs that attempted to tow her in. She 
grounded at the mouth of the river, not having an experienced pilot 
on board. They proceeded to jettison or to pump out her cargo at 
the mouth of the river to lighten her up. Tnere was a 5 or 6 mile 
current and she was broadside to this current, and it was an outrage 
to pump that oil out of her. At our port, when a vessel goes aground, 
the proper thing is to keep her deeper, so that she would swing on a 
line witn the current. No vessel can be floated unless she is straight 
with the current. They require tugs to dig alongside of the vessel 
to keep her out until she swmgs off. And this steamer pumped out 
her oil and destroyed the oyster industry for miles and miles around 
in all the bays and bayous adjacent to the mouth of the river; and 
shortly afterwards the Secretary of War passed a rule that any 
barge or vessel pumping oil into the bays or river coming into the 
pass would be subject to a fine of $2,500 for a violation of that rule. 

Mr. Curry. Have you a State pilots' commission in Louisiana ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curry. Do not the pilots have to take an examination before 
the State pilots' commission before they can receive their certificates 
as pilots? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. I woidd say that I am chairman of that 
board. Now, I will ask Capt. Spencer to read this. 

Capt. Spencer (reading) : 

SUBAQUEOUS PHBNOMBNA AT THE MOUTH OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

(By George W. Lawes, member of the Louisiana Engineering Society. Read before the Society, 

Sept. 9, 1907.1 

For a period of 23 years, during which time I was connected with the engineering 
department of the South Pass Jetty Co. and the United States Engineers at the mouth 
of the Mississippi River, I had an opportunity to observe the phenomena of which I 
propose to talk to-night. Owing to tne limited time allowed me for the preparation 
of the subjects, I will treat them only in a very general way, leaving the details to be 
brought out in future discussion. 

I have no doubt that many of the members have heard of mud lumps, sand waves, 
and countercurrents without, perhaps, having come in contact with them. There is 
also a silty sediment, peculiar to the pisses during low river, of which I have never 
seen any account except in Government reports, which are usually not too generally 
read. Therefore I hope my description of tnese phenomena will be of some interest, 
and, as the cause of tinem has never, to my knowledge, been definiteljr determined, 
the interest of some of the members^of inquiring turn may be whetted to investigation 
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Mud lumpi.—'Thia formation ia peculiar to the mouth of the Miaaissippi, but whether 
ao to other sediment-bearing fltreamB, I have never heard. They occur principally 
in the vicinity of the easterly outlets of the Mississippi, though they arteo occur at the 
other passes. They are composed of a stiff, tenadous blue clay that can readily foe 
molded into any desired shape when moist, and ia susceptible to a very high polish 
«^en dry. They vary in size from a few feet to several acres in extent, one of them 
accommodating a family, and on whi<^ they raised excellent truck for market. Pre* 
vious to becoming covered with vegetation, and seen from a distance, they present ft 
unique appearance, ti^ng on fantastic shapes which are silhouetted against the sky 
in inky blackness. On closer inspection they showed a rugged, seamed, gray surfaice 
where affected by the sun's rays, but otherwise have the inky color of the clay of 
which they are composed . 1 1 is claimed that their formation is spontaneous, and that 
they rise precipitately out of the water and are dangerous to craft on the site of their 
foundation, catching them unawares and lifting them as they rise. My idea is, though, 
that this is rather imaginative, as, in the several that came under my observation at the 
mouth of the South Pass, the growth was gradual, as sounding over them evidenced; 
then again, the formation may have been going on during a period of spring tides, 
which, followed by an extraorainary low tide, caused the limips to appear a foot or two 
above water, and, without consideration, the unthinking observer jumped to the con- 
clusion that the action was spontaneous. 

The cause of the formation of the lumps has been attributed b^ some to the weight 
of superimposed sediment, and by others, to pressure from gas which underlies all this 
territory. The Imnps forming beneath the water are, of course, not susceptible to 
investigation; but they form m the marshes contiguous to the passes, and in these 
there is found a central crater up through whidi the material oozes and builds up the 
lump. 

I saw several mud lumps that had formed off the mouth of the jetties, but none ever 
formed near enough to have any effect on the channel, and so uie bugaboo that was 
so confidently predicted would destroy the jetties never materialized. 

Counter currents. — This is a most interesting phenomenon and its action very pecu- 
liar. The current is produced by the tides during low river at a time when there is 
no river current. At times its presence is manifested by a turbulence in a portion of 
the river, where every other portion is placid. A stretch of water extending from 
bank to bank will be affected by a ruffling of the surface into waves of considerable 
height dashing and beating against each other in angry commotion. This tiirbulence 
will travel up or down stream according to the direction of the flow of the tide and at 
a speed dependent upon its force. 

During the first years the jetties were in operation the bulk of the vessels entering 
them were sailing craft. The effect this current had on a vessel towed into the pass 
was remarkable. Moving along at a speed of from 4 to 6 miles an hour, vessel and tow- 
boat would suddenly come to a standstill and there remain for hours, notwithstanding 
the utmost effort and power of the towboat. Again, I have seen vessels weigh anchor, 
and, against the united efforts of two towboats, remain steadfast at the point of anchor- 
age for hours. Some change in the tide or other conditions would finally affect the 
current and it^s influence be lost and the vessels proceed. 

My idea of the cause of this effect of the current is that the vessel, owing to her 
greater draft, was immersed in a body of salt water underlying the fresh water in which 
the towboat rested, and this salt water flowing along the bottom, owing to its weight, 
exerted a greater retarding influence on the vessel than could be overcome by the 
towboat working in the lighter medium . The turbulent effect of the current mentioned 
above has been attribute to mediums of different density working in opposition. 

Sand waves. — During my connection with the United States Engineers one of my 
duties was to take sediment samples twice a week from the pass about 2 miles above the 
jetty entrance. In this way the amount and character of the sediment transported 
could be closely observed. I found in these observations that, after a long period 
of low river, during the first rise in the river the sediment was composed or light 
material, usually silt, very little sand being present. Later this material would be 
replaced by almost pure sand of a very coarse grain. This sand being extremely 
heavy, the least impediment to the current would cause it to drop to the bottom and 
In such quantities as to cause serious shoaling in the channel. These shoals would 
move down the pass in series, and hence the name **sand waves '* was applied to them. 
The shoaling usually occurred in the wider portion of the pass, and would obstruct the 
channel for longer or shorter periods, depending on the stage of the river to which 
this character of sediment was peculiar. Dredging had but a temjjorary effect in 
reducing the shoals, as a channel dredged one evening would be obliterated by the 
following morning; and often the dredge would work all day and produce no deepening 
in the channel. When this character of sediment ceased to be found in the water 
the sand waves disappeared, and the channel would improve naturally. 
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Silt sediment, — During low river and when the hydrometer showed a preponderance 
of salt ^ater in the pass, a thick, slushy sediment v ould be obtained in the sediment 
samples. This sediment was usually found near the bottom of the pass in midstream, 
although samples taken at one-half depth contained it to some extent. (Samples of 
sediment were taken 150 feet from each bank and in midstieam, at the surface, mid 
depth, and 3 feet from the bottom.) Three feet from the bottom in midstream, when 
this sediment was obtained, it would be seven-eighlihs silt, composed of clay with 
scarcely a trace of sand in it. 

When this sediment was found in the samples, there was always an undercurrent 
of Efalt water moving upstream. 

I observed that when the river was low enough to admit salt water in sufficient 
quantities into the pass, this water seemed to have a disintegrating eSect on the 
sediment deposited on the banks during high water. The sand being heavy would 
not be disturbed, but the lighter particles would be, and gradually carried out of 
position. My idea is that the ^^hole bed of the pass \^ as affected in similar manner 
by this action and the material would slide do ' n into channel, and, ^hen a strong 
undercurrent of salt water occurred, y ould be lifted and carried in suspension. 
(Reprinted fiom Journal of the Association of Engineering Societies, Vol. XLVI, 
No. 4, Apr, 1911.) 

Note. — Oiscuasion of this paper is invited, to be received by Fred. Brooks, secretary, 
No. 31 Milk Street, Boston, by July 1, 1911, for publication in a subsequent number 
of the Journal. 

United States Engineer's Office, Customhouse, 

New Orleans y La., July 5, 1911. 
Capt. B. Michel, 

Superintendent Associated Branch Pilots, 

1102 Maison Blanche Building, City. 

Dear Sir: Answering yours of the 26th ultimo relative to countercurrents in the 
passes of the Mississippi River, as to their causes and effect upon vessels, more espe- 
cially sailing vessels, I nave to say that I have no knowledge of any special tests or obser- 
vations having been made relative to these currents. It is possible, however, that the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C, may have something on the subject. 

You know, of course, that when a vessel in tow stops on account of countercurrent 
she goes from one side of the pass to the other, moving in a straight line, and along that 
line there is a decided ripple. In this we have evidence of a disturbance below the 
surface of the water, and, m my opinion, it is due to the current of salt water coming 
in meeting and displacing a volume of water of lesser density above it, and the greatest 
resistance to each other of these two volumes is at the locality where the rip or ripple 
is in evidence. The incoming volume of salt water has a rolling motion, and, I 
believe, that the surface of the water at the point where the vessel stops is slightly 
elevated above the water above and below it and thus forms a barrier which opposes 
the progress of the vessel. In the case of steamers their draft is greater, their power 
is greater, and the propeller also exerts some influence in breaking the barrier, whereas 
the volume of the hull of the sailing vessel comes more in contact with the resisting 
force of the counter current on account of the lighter draft. 
Yours, truly, 

Cornelius Donovan. 

Mr. Small. What is the rank of Mr. Donovan ? 

Capt. Michel. He is the gentleman in charge of the engineer 
department in New Orleans m the absence of the major, who is 
located there sometimes for two or three years. 

Mr. Small. Is Donovan a civilian engineer, or does he belong to 
the Engineer Corps ? 

Capt. Michel. He is a civilian who has been at the mouth of the 
river for 30 years and was transferred to the port of New Orleans. 
And these vessels have given serious trouble in the past, and I knew 
more about it than anybody — about these countercurrents — and I 
wanted to learn if there had oeen any investigation, and these letters 
were simply written to suggest the idea that such an investigation 
should be nad. 
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Capt. Spencer. This reads: 

United States Engineer Office, 

Port EadSy La., July 16, 1911, 
Capt. B. Michel, 

Superintendent Associated Branch Pilots, 

Dear Sir: Replying to your inquiry of recent date relative to ''countercurrents" 
in the Passes at the mouth of the Mississippi River, I have to say that, to my knowl- 
edge, no official investigation of this natural phenomenon has been made. I think 
that the term "countercurrent" is a local one, and the subject may have been in- 
vestigated elsewhere under some other name. 

During the 11 years of my service for the Government at South Pass, I have often 
seen countercurrents, as evidenced by a peculiar ** break" or line of ripples extending 
across the pass when the water surface elsewhere was smooth; and I have several times 
had opportunity to observe their effects on vessels in tow. In one case, a large oil 
barge, towed by two tugs, had entered the jetties from the Gulf. After having passed 
the point of swiftest surface current, the barge came to a stop, then slowly dropped 
back, pulling the tugs, until she went aground on the shoal near the end of the west 
jetty. In another case, the schooner Orleans was towed in by the pilot boat Under- 
writer. When abreast the end of the east jetty, the vessel halted. She would flank 
back and forth across the channel, but for more than an hour she made little or no 
progress. When this locality was finally passed no further trouble was experienced 
m towing the schooner upstream. Another example was witnessed yesterday when 
the pilot boat Jennie Wihon towed in the schooner John E. Caldwell. There was 
very little surface current to contend with and the wind, which was nearly fair, was 
strong enough to drive the schooner under sail power alone; yet, with combined sail 
and tow, several hours were consumed in traveling the 3 miles between the ends 
of the jetties and the anchorage above Port Eads. At times the schooner would 
escape from the influence of the countercurrents and would make good progress, only 
to be stopped when the next one was encountered. I have been reliably informed 
of other cases where as many as five towboats were powerless to move a vessel, which 
one towboat would move at good speed when out of the influence of the counter- 
currents. 

When in the grip of a countercurrent, a vessel in tow may make a sudden stop, as 
suddenly **bolt" ahead, or entirely refuse to respond to the helm. The method 
commonly used in "breaking" or escaping from a countercurrent is to cause the 
vessel in tow to rub against or very close to the bank. When moving wdth the surface 
current instead of against it, the countercurrents exert an accelerating rather than a 
retarding force. 

Self-propelled vessels are less influenced than are sailing or towed vessels. This is 
due to the greater power and momentum of the self-propelled vessels, and the churn- 
ing action of the propeller or wheel is doubtless an assisting factor. 

Countercurrents exist in the passes only at low stage of the river, when the top 
stratum of fresh or brackish water is underlaid b}^ heavier salt water; the latter, of 
course is forced into the passes by tidal action. This salt water has a different velocity 
of current from that of the fresher water, and the two may be moving in opposite 
directions — i. e., it constitutes an "undertow." But this undertow can hardly be of 
sufficient strength to exert the holding force which was evident in the cases which I 
have mentioned. Several hypotheses have been advanced to account for this, none 
of which have, to my knowledge, been proven. 

One hypotheses is that the salt water, when forced in by the tide, has a "vertical 
rolling motion,'' which causes the surface disturbance and forms a barrier to any 
moving object which penetrates it. Friction between the waters of different density, 
when moving at different velocities, or in opposite directions, would tend to create 
such a "rolling motion, " the principle being the same as that which causes atmos- 
pheric tornadoes. 

Another hypotheses is that the division between the waters of different density is 
not a true plane, due chiefly to the irregularities of the bottom. In support of this 
theory, it is pointed out that trouble from countercurrents is encountered only at 
certain definite localities. 

A thir hypotheses is that of the physical cohesion between the waters of cUfferent 
density, wliich in some way, not fully understood, exerts a strong retar ing force to 
the passage of any object through it. Along this line, I know of a series of experi- 
ments having been ma e; unfortunately, I am not in a position to quote autiiorita- 
tively concerning these experiments, an ' can only outline them from memory. A 
testing basin, such as is used for ' etermining the probable speed of boats by means 
of small models, was used, together with models and the necessary apparatus for 
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registering the pull when towe ^ or drawn along. D^oee salt water an-l lighter fresh 
water were a mitte 1 to the basin; the amount of both being varied during the experi- 
ments. I think that the water in the basin ha ' no current or natural motion. It 
was faun ^ that a greater force was require to pull a mo el which penetrate^ through 
the stratum of fresh water an 1 into the salt water than was required to pull a model 
which floated wholly in either fresh or salt water. 

The above statements may appear incomplete and inconclusive. I have only to 
aid that while the causes an 1 exact nature of counter currents are not fully unaer- 
stood, their effect in numerous cases can not be disputed. 
Respectfully, 

Allen £. Washburn, 

Junior Engineer, 

Mr. CuREY. Do you mind telling me the date of the first letter 
from the engineer ? 

Capt. Spencer. July 3, 1911, is the date of the first letter that I 
read from the engineer's office. 

Capt. Michel. As to the mud lumps, by G. W. Laws. Mr. Laws, 
I think, had been at the mouth of the river for 25 years. He after- 
wards became the secretary of the State engineers of Louisiana. 
This paper was read in Boston. 

Mr. CfuRRY. I notice that is five years ago. Have you any infor- 
mation from the Army engineers as to the conditions down there 
now? 

Capt. Michel. I thought this would have brought about an 
investigation. It was very serious to our port, and we had to think 
how to overcome it. The pilots are thoroughly familiar with that and 
try to avoid entering the pass with a sailing vessel when those condi- 
tions exist. 

Mr. Curry. Is Mr. Laws the local Army engineer located down at 
JTew Orleans aU the time ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curry. I did not know whether vou had any recent commu- 
nication from him regarding the channel. 

Capt. Michel. We cooperate with the engineers at the mouth of 
the river regarding the conditions there, and we are stiU sending 
loading drafts for the vessels. 

Mr. Curry. I know; but that paper is five years old. 

Capt. Michel. The same conditions obtain right now. 

Mr. Byrnes. What Mr. Curry asked you is, Have you any infor- 
mation from the Army engineers there now ? 

Capt. Michel. No, sir; they know absolutely nothing about it 
now. 

Mr. Edmonds. He said the same condition existed now. 

Capt. Michel. Yes. 

Mr. Edmonds. There has been no improvement in that condition 
since then? 

Capt. Michel. No, sir. 

Mr. Small. Who is that letter from ? 

Capt. Spencer. From Allen E. Washburn. 

Mr. Small. Is he a civilian or a member of the Army corps ? 

Capt. Spencer. He is a member of the service. 

Mr. Small. An officer m the corps ? 

Capt. Michel. He is the junior engineer. He is in charge of the 
works at Port Eads. These documents were never intenoed to be 
presented here. They were for my information to suggest to them — - 
it was rather delicate that I should do so — ^that they should have an 
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investigation of this matter. They are fully occupied. In fact, 
some 01 them are worked there until 8, 9, or 10 o'clock at nisht, 
because they have so many soundings to take^ and I have often 
gone there at that hour at night to conisult as to the condition of the 
channel and to report to them what we found. And together we 
try, with the aid of the engineer department in the city to transfer 
the dredge boats from one place to another, 

Mr. Saunders. The effect of that, then, is that as a result of 
local conditions at the mouth of the Mississippi a pilot must be 
continually advised as to the state of the channel in order to be 
expert ana eflGlcient? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Saunders. Do those conditions prevail at any of those other 
ports, or is it your contention that such conditions prevail at the 
afferent ports now ? ^ 

Capt. Michel. No, sir; hot that I know of. But some gentlemen 
from the different ports will be heard to-day. They areliere now 
and will give their testimony. 

I want to explain, in regard to the effect of this coimtercurrent on 
vessels. There are many gentlemen here, possibly, or those who have 
been before the River and Harbor Committee, who know that there 
are dredge boats at the mouth of the river. There are three in the 
Southwest Pass. Thejb dredge on the range and say, for instance, 
the dredge is 60 feet wide ana her hydraulic suction that she puts on 
the bottom is 40 feet wide. They make one straight line down the 
pass and this will show the sudden changes. And that channel may 
DC only 40 feet wide. Some days it is 50 feet from the buoy and the 
next week it may be 500 feet from the buoy. And it can be readily 
understood that if a large steamer is going down, sajr 400 or 500 feet 
long, valued, with her cargo, at possibly $5,000,000, if she goes down 
that narrow gut, she must proceed that way and get out of the way of 
these barges or sailing vessels, or any other craft that does not know 
just where these channels have been made, and they are right ahead 
of this ship. Now, then, if a vessel stops, and is compelled to back 
with the right-hand propeller, she backs her bow this way [indicating] ; 
or if, for any reason, for landing purposes at some particular place 
there is a left-hand propeller, she backs her bow that way [indicating]. 
Now, it should be clear if that vessel puts her bow into one side of 
that chaimel, with a 4 or 5 mile current coming down, she must 
swing broadside to the current; and all of the towboats at the port 
of New Orleans could not take her off. And in some instances they 
have had to take the passengers off for fear that the vessel would turn 
over. Now, a barge without a pilot on board with that local knowl- 
edge, would innocently get in tne way. I think barges are treated 
like sailing vessels, and the steamer must get out of tne way. It is 
a discrimination against the steamer, but it is a proper one. And so 
you can readily see what would happen if one of these vessels at that 
particular port was in the way of those big ships. 

As I stated before, I cut down the loading draft of those steamers 
6 inches, which meant thousands of dollars to the owners and the 
agents. I did not say a word about it, but I went about to correct 
it by voluntarily going on board of those barges, or begging them to 
let us on board, and when they did so we increased the draft again if 
the channel would permit it. ' So that you can see how serious it 
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would be to the port and to the citizens of the State. The board 
of port commissioners has possibly spent $25,000,000 in protecting 
and building up their wharves and railroads and warehouses, and 
they are owned by the State and the city. And now the legislature 
has been authorized to issue $30,000,000 more, and to disturb that or 
to make doubtful the passaga into that harbor would not be fair. 

If the channel was impaired and the navigation impaired what 
would happen ? The insurance would go up. And we will take, for 
instance, a vessel worth $1,000,000. One-sixteenth of a cent would 
mean $166. For a vessel worth $5,000,000 an insurance raise of that , 

amount woidd mean $760. So that you can see the importance of ! 

this matter and the seriousness of this vicious bill to our port. J 

Now, gentlemen, when a condition exists like this in the harbors 
complained of, we try to rectify it, and if there is a condition that 
manifestly needs changing, it should be changed in that particular 
locality. And that is the reason that this question was left to the 
various States on account of the varying and various conditions that 
exist. 

Here is some further data that will show conditions there. 

Capt. Spencer (reading): 

The proponents of this bill are attempting, by general act of Congress, to force the 
aioption upon all the States of a policy which some have aiopte an I some have 
refuse '. to a opt. As a matter of fact, there are nine States where the law attempted 
to be enacte I by this bill, in regari to barges, is alrea y in force; an as to their ports, 
of course, it woul I have no effect. There are seven other States of this country where 
barges in tow are treatei like vessels an 1 are required to take pilots when entering 
and leaving their ports through their seaport channels. 

The whole object an 1 purpose of this oil is to rive those seven States into line 
with the nine States. For that reason the bill is a violation of the fun amental ' 

doctrine lai I down by the Congress of the United States at the origin of the Govern- 
ment on the subject of pilotage. Pilotage is one of the branches of interstate com- 
merce which the Congress has always allowe the States to regulate, an 1 it is one of the 
few instances in which the Congress permits the States to act upon commerce in 
such way as practically to regulate it. The reason for this policy by the United 
States is not har I to see. The con itions at the various ports of the Unite ' Statea 
are so varying in detail as to exclu e the possibility of any proper general legislation 
governing pilotage at all these ports. Congress, has, therefore, recognize ' pilotage 
as a local affair, to be determined by the legislature of each State for its own local 
ports. 

So far as the port of New Orleans is concerned, the legislation sought by this bill 
is probably more vicious in its results than in any other port in the United States. 
The pilotage problem presented at the mouths of the Mississippi River is uniique 
and does not exist anywhere else in the United States. The mouths of the river 
have been iettied by the Government at great expense; these jetties are artificial 
works which are liable to injury and damage by navigation between their walls. 
The width of the mouths, the tremendous amount of water that is poured out of them, 
the excessive amount of sand and silt carried in the current and deposited at various 
places in the channel and outside of the channel, the counter current produced by 
the conflict between the steady push of the current of the river and the fluctuating 
currents created by winds and tides, and the contact of the fresh water of the river 
with the salt water of the Gulf create a very complicated and difficult problem; and 
with this problem the bar pilots of the Mississippi River are brought into constant 
contact; and it requires a very high degree of skill and experience and a considerable 
outlay of capital to insure the proper performance of a pilot's duty at the mouths of 
the Mississippi River. 

A heavily laden barge in tow of a steam vessel, the barge being without means of 
propulsion or of navigation of any sort, is a source of constant menace both to the 
towing vessel and to other vessels m the fairway, unless that barge is also in the hands 
of a skilled pilot. If these barges are exempted from pilotage at the port of New 
Orleans, they will not take pilots, and every such tow that enters or departs from the- 
B outh of the river would be a source of danger. 
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There is no demaQd in the port of New Orleans for any such exemption, and the 
exemption ought not to he forced down the throats of the commercial interests of Iho 
great port of New Orleans, which is the second port in the United States. 

Applying particularly to the port of New Orleaaa, and the entrance thereto by the 
way of South and Soutnwest Passes. To those closely identified with the nav^tioh 
of South and Southwest Passes and the maintenance of these channels, it is a well 
known and established fact that changes of many and various kinds are' constantly 
taking place. Erosion ttiat is going on at one time in different places is sooner or later 
changed by a filling and shoaling, and erosion will be found taking place in some 
other locality, to be followed as before. This form of change jtakes place more 
frequently at or near the seaward entrance to the passes, and w'nile there has been an 
adequate channel during the past five years at aSl times in one or the other of th0 
passes, it has required constant attention from the pilots to keep themselves posted 
from day to day as to these changes. During the past two years the shoaling at the 
entrance to South and Southwest Passes from ssa and from the river have been 
frequent and pronounced requiring daily soundings during some periods, and constant, 
knowledge at all times of the channel, which has always been more or less narrow and' 
crooked in different localities. It is, therefore, impossible for any but the local pilots 
to be thoroughly well posted as to the condition of these channels and, that the 
channels to the entrance of the Port of New Orleans, with its growing commerce, may 
be kept clair and unobstructed, none other than well posted local pilots should be 
entrusted with any navigation in these so designated passes. 

These difficulties are augmented by other features peculiar to the mouths of the 
Mississippi River, during different periods of the rise and fall of the river. At the 
higher stage of the river, eddies and crooked currents are numerous and even with well 
equipped and strong powered ships it is often difl&cult to navigate ^snth precision. 
Again, when the river is low, we have what is termed ''counter currents." The causes 
of these counter currents are not well determined, but the action is to retard and 
sometimes to stop the progress of slow incoming vessels, inasmuch as to require skillful 
handling before being able to make a way through these currents. In one of our en- 
trances to the river we find, under certain conditions, a silt in suspension, caused by 
some condition unknown. At times this has impeded progress of steamships, even 
to stopping: their headway. 

Some of the reasons why it is necessary to require constant and careful study to 
navigate the entrance to the Mississippi River in safety to the best class of steamships 
and that our port of New Orleans may be kept open to the traffic of our increasing 
commerce. How much greater should this care Tbe when we have to consider not 
vesssls well equipped witn their own power to drive them, to steer, and control them, 
but "barges in tow" — a towboat witn a rope attached to anything named a barge, 
which we presume to be the meaning of "biu-ges in tow." At the present time the 
barges that come to this port are, many of them, heavy and unwieldy when loaded; 
they steer badly, through poor steering power or otherwise; and in the passes they 
are a menace to other navigation in passing and, without the knowledge of the local 
pilots of the peculiar conditions there, to navigate these passes would be doing so with 
^reat danger of obstructing and closing the channels in them. In South Pass, with 
Its average width of 600 feet, its many shoal places, and the amount of suction one 
vessel exerts on another, it would be very perilous and unsafe to attempt the meeting 
and passing in South Pass unless navigatea by local pilots with knowledge of the safe 
meeting points. 

It S3ems that barges in tow should be carefully considered from their name and 
what may be confridered a barge. In former years a barge was of small size and ca- 
pacity. Gradually they have changed, until noyr we have large hulls and hulks of 
any size and shape, age and condition, from the model oil barge to the condemned 
schooners, sailing ships, and battle cruisers, in any and all conditions of repair and 
equipment, and who may say as to what may be the size of and what may constitute, 
a barge in tow in the next decade or during the next quajrter ol a century? 

The Chairman. By whom is that written ? 

Capt. Michel. That is by me, sir. 

The Chairman. Then you submit that as a part of your st^rtepient I 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curry. In the North and So\ith Passes at the port of New 
Orleans, are those passes straight or crooked ? 

Capt. Michel. In the Southwest Pass spmetftnes it is straight and 
at otner times it is crooked. The entrance to the South Pass is in iji 

26538—16 8 
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crescent shape. I have a blue print which I forgot to bring, but I 
will bring it when I havQ further hearings. That was tho reason 
that I asked Mr. Small the question as to where there is a shoal 
directly off the mouth of the South Pass requiring vessels to come 
in this way [illustrating] 

The Chairman. When you say "this way" the stenographer can 
notget it. Describe it. You come in with a curve ? 

Capt. Michel.' Come in with a curve; yes, sir. And their stem is 
in slack water when they enter or meet the current coming out of the 
river. They strike a current sometimes of eight miles an hour. 
The narrower the river when it is low tide in the Gulf the greater tho 
flow. When we have a high gulf tide the current is not so rapid. 
3ut you can understand with a 400-foot ship, with a barge attached 
to her stem, coming aroimd that curve with her own helm, it requires 
a great power. 

Mr. Hardy. What is the arc of that curve ? 

Capt. Michel. They change from west to northwest by half north. 

Mr. Hardy. What I want to know is what would be theradius of 
the curve there; I want to know the length of the sweep. 

Capt. Michel. It varies at times. Sometim.es a northeast current 
w^ould wash part of it away. It is generally about a mile. 

Mr. Hardy. A mile from the beginning of the curve ? 

Capt. Michel. We come in on the range and then the turn is very 
sudden. We have to come in that way to avoid the shoal right on 
the jetties that I spoke of just now. 

1^. Hardy. If your barge was tied 500 feet behind your tug, at 
what angle would the rope stretch in the direction of the tug ? 

Capt. Michel. The rope, when the vessel was heading up in that 
way [illustrating] would be off in this direction, preventmg an abso- 
lute free swing. And nearly all of the vessels that have attempted 
to come in they have grounded, except steam vessels. 

Mr. Hardy. Do the Army engineers try to keep both of those 
channels open, or just one of them? 

Capt. Michel. They try to keep both of them open. 

Mr. Hardy. How many dredges have they now ? 

Capt. Michel. They have a great big task, and I do not think 
they have money enough to cope with the conditions. 

Mr. Hardy. Do you know how many dredges there are there now ? 

Capt. Michel. Tjiree. 

Mr. Hardy. Three in the Southwest Pass ? 

Capt. Michel. There are two southwest channels. And the larger 
the width and the larger the body of water, the greater the deposit. 

Mr. Small. Captain, you have been referring to the South Pass, 
have you not ? 

Capt. Michel. In regard to that curve ? 

Mr. Small. In regard to the countercurrent. 

Capt. Michel. To both passes. 

Mr. Small. In regard to the curve, to which pass did you refer ? 

Capt. Michel. I stated that sometimes the entrance to the South- 
west Pass was crooked and the entrance to the South Pass is nearly 
always so. It requires a great deal of power to bring a vessel in the 
entrance of the South fass, because the stem must swing around very 
(juick to get on a line with the current; and with a barge holding her 
back, she would be \mable to do it. Sometimes the steamers come 
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in there with only a speed of 7, 8, or 9 miles an hour, and ask our boat 
to help them around that corner. 

Mr. Small. What do you mean by the statement that the South- 
west Pass is sometimes crooked ? 

Capt. Michel. The channel shifts there. Sometimes the ranges 
have to be changed. So often- do they change them that they had 
to build a track there to put the range on it, so that they can pull it 
along as suggested bv the pilots. 

Mr. Small. How n-equently do those changes occur ? 

Capt. Michel. Sometimes daily. 

Mr. Small. You are referring now to the Southwest Pass ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. I have the soundings here. 

Mr. Small. What is the average depth of the Southwest Pass at 
mean low water ? 

Capt. Michel. Now it is about 25 feet. 

Mr. Small. What is it in the South Pass ? 

Capt. Michel. I think 30 feet. I have not been able to examine 
the last list I received, but it is very often that there is 35 feet there; 
I mean in' the South Pass. Sometimes there has been 32 feet in the 
Southwest Pass. During the high river, the first stage of it, the passes 
fill up or shoal; and durmg the last stages, on the fall of the river, it 
also fills up. But we have more trouble during high river than we 
do during the low river. The salt water coming in from underneath 
absorbs the silt or moves it. The steamers, for instance, drawing 15 
feet of water, always go in that channel. The pilots help to keep 
the channel deep. It nas this effect on the bottom, they churn the 
mud up and that comes to the surface of the water and is taken out 
on the ebb tide. So that we do not have much trouble during low 
water except from coimtercurrents, but those countercurrents are 
very serious. I want to say that every vessel that has gone aground 
on the west jetties, and no wooden vessel ever came off. They have 
all been sunk and they have disappeared in quicksand. There were 
some Government pilots who used to go outsiae to catch steamers to 
take them up the river after we left them — there was no river pilot 
system at that time — and I had my boat, a sailboat that cost $5,000, 
and they lost her in 10 minutes, and in a week she was out of sight — 
a total loss; no insurance. 

While speaking of insurance, gentlemen, I would like to say that wo 
are unable to insure our boats. They charge 8 per cent interest to in- 
sure them and we have to bear one-third of the insurance ourselves, 
which we could not afford. 

The Chairman. It is now 12.45, and we wUl take a recess until 2 
o'clock and conclude the hearing to-day of those who wish to be heard. 

(Thereupon, at 12.45 o'clock p. m^, the committee took a recess 
until 2 o'clock p. m.) 
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AFTEB RECESS. 

The committee reconrened pursuant to the taking of the recess. 
The Chaibman. You may proceed, Captain. 

STATEHE5T OF CAPT. BEIT MICHEL— Continued. 

Capt. Michel. I had hoped that I would be aided by the gentlemen 
on the other side that are advocating this bill, and nad hoped that 
they would question me in regard to handling the vessels so that I 
could have my expert testimony before the committee. But, if it is the 
right thirg, you will excuse me for sayirg anythirg about the matter, 
because I nave rot had any experience in such thn gs. I have never 
as I told you before, appeared before a committee for such a purpose. 
We have some data here in further reference to the corditions. 

The Chaieman. Is this a continuation of your own statement! 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. I would suggest that you get all of your 3tatement 
in together. 

Capt. Spencee (reading) : 

The systeirs of local pilotage at the several ports are considered 1 y all interests 
extremeJy adequate and efficient and alsoluteiy necessary for the safe navigation 
of their seaports. 

As all the port>s are reaching out and competing for the world's trade, none would 
create pilotage laws to the detriment of the commerce of their own States. 

It is of doubtful consideration for the rights that should elong to the several States 
and which were accorded them y the Constitution of the United States at the forma- 
tion of the Government to attempt to interfere with so vital a question. 

The conditions at many of the ports of the United States are sue h that it is neces- 
sary for the pilots of each localitv to form associations to pool earnings, to make laigd 
investments in pilot oats and snore adjuncts, all of which tend to make the service 
more effective in the interests of commerce. 

It has een claimed that the State pilots maintain an aggressive organization to 
oppose legislation that will affect them. This may e said of every industry and pro- 
fession in the United States. Were this not true what would ecome of the profes- 
sional and la or classes. It is safe to say that the V arge interests are well organized 
to oppose every fair, proper, and just restriction. 

Tne responsi ility and skill of the pilots have ^ een greatly. increased ' y the modem 
build of vessels, and the pilotage tai^ on the commerce of the country has, in conse- 
auence of the enormous size and the increased capacity for cargoes and passengers, 
aecreased fully 700 per cent since the present rates were adopted. 

Were navigation at any of the ports endangered, or made dou tful, marine insu- 
rance rates would ' e increased. An increase of only one-sixtieth of I per cent on 
$1,000,000 announts to over $166, a sum far greater than the pilotage. Many laigei 
vessels and their cargoes are valued at millions. A valuation of t)ie passengers cai^ 
not " e fixed. 

History proves that investigations have invariably shown that nearly all accMents 
to navigation have occurred from lax or inadequate safeguards, and laws are being 
created to insure more security in this direction and not to increase them. 

The governors of tlie seaport States, having every possdbla fa ility ioj keeping 
informed as to conditions and requirements of their respective seaports, should have 
control of the pilotage within the law. 

Pilots appointed under the laws of the States, whose tenure of office demands that 
the highest state of efficiency must be maintained, to whom a safe and increasing 
cammerce is of vital Importance, woul4 appear to be the proper persons to be intrusted 
With so important a branch of the State government. 

Proper restrictions prevail in ea(h State as to pilotage charges and the number of 
pilots required for the service, to prevent any possible abuse in those directions. 

An international conference on the safetv of life at sea was recently held and suDse- 

auently a bill introduced in Congress for the better qualifications of seamen. It would 
lerefore appear that tiie considering of increased safety of life and property, on the 
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one hand, and the suggesting, on the other, that local competent pilotage, that has given 
tinifonn satisfactior and which has proved a real safeguard to life and property in the 
past, 4)0 abolbh^d on these dangerous vessels Is paradoxical in the extreme. 

The Chairman. Right at that point, you refer to different States 
and the business interests of different States. The chambers of 
commerce arid other commercial bodies of these ports, or most of 
them, have passed resolutions in favor of abolishing compulsory 
pilotage. Do you think those commercial interests ought to be 
i'egarded by the committees ? 

Capt. MiCHfcL. It has been claimed, Mr. Chairman, that the pilots 
of North Carolina secured the passage of a pilotage bill 

The Chairman. Answer that question, please. 

Capt. Michel. No, sir. Those interests are not competent to 
know anything about the qualifications of the pilots, nor the necessity 
for them for the interests of their respective ports or cities within 
those States. 

i wish to say this, that many hasty resolutions have been adopted 
for a lack of knowledge on the question. It must appear, Mr. Chair- 
man, that lawyers, doctors, and business men can not judge as to 
the necessity for pilots; their ability should be questioned. 

I wanted to say why that may be done at some of those places. 
It is said by the advocates of tnis biU that the pilots went to the 
Legislature of North Carolina and stated that that was a good thing 
and it was passed. In the absence of any protest or of opposition 
to that bill, they passed it. Now, I do not admit that that is correct, 
but I do say that the Southern Transportation Co. is doing identically 
the same thing before this committee, or are trying to do it. But I 
do not beUeve they are going to do it when you know the conditions, 
and that is why I am urging that we be heard all the way through 
and that we take up the question of the ability of these gentlemen 
to judge as to w^hether we need pilots at any of the particular ports 
or not. I would say in the case of North Carolina that that was a 
mistake of the pilots; but the pilots did not do it, as I understand. 
1 am sure that the gentleman who represents Wilmington, from his 
statements, was not aware that such a biU was passed until after 
it was passed. Now I have tried to prevent any legislation of that 
kind. We have done everything that was possible to adjust this 
thing. We have made every concession to the advocates of this bill, 
to satisfy them. And I am ready to prove it later on. 

The Chaibman. If the pilots did not promote that legislation, 
who did ? 

Capt. Michel. There was some one, as I understand it, wanted a 

{)ilotage system at that particular port, but a gentleman will appear 
rom tnat State who is more competent to answer the question than 
I am. 
. The Chairman. That is all right; just so it is explained. 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. As 1 said this morning, I sent for these 
gentlemen to know what was the trouble, and stated if there were 
new conditions they ought to be corrected. If the pilots were wrong, 
ihey were ready to correct anything for the benefit of their own ports. 
And I was comparing the pilotage rates now with when it was first 
adopted. When the present pilotagje rates were adopted, the build 
of vessels then was sharp, mostly sailing vessels. They carried rock 
and dirt ballast and a cargo oi cotton of 3,500 bales would be a 
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tremendous car^o. They had to keep this rock or dirt ballast in 
their vessels until they arrived at the wharf, drawing on an average 
of 14 feet with 3,500 bales of cotton, and with still some ballast in her 
she drew 18 feet on the average. Some 14 years ago I got up some 
data, but since that time there has been a tremendous decrease in the 
rates of pilotage, so much so that we had to appeal to the legislature to 
reduce the number of pilot? ^e. One of the things that were brought 
to their attention was the different build of vessek. A vessel now wiU 
come thoroughly equipped with every modem improvement, with water 
ballast. If the vessel is light before she gets to the entrance of the 
harbor she-pumps the water out. These vessels may be 400 feet long, 
and will enter the Pass ox the harbor drawing about 12 feet of water. 
Now here is the steamship Maqidan, On January 7, 1901, she took 
from the port of New Orleans 20,000 bales of cotton; 128,571 bushek 
of corn in bulk; 1,140 sacks of cottonseed meal; 20,439 feet of pine 
lumber, and 3,000 pieces of oak staves, with a draft of 25 feet 8 incnes. 
It can be readily seen, gentlemen, that the pilotage has been reduced 
fully 700 per cent on the products of this country, so that it is no 
longer a question of pilotage; it is a question of the safety of these 
valuable snips and cargoes. There are none of the coastwise vessels, 
I btlieve, that would object to now repealing the law, because it is a 
question of safety rather than of economy. 

Mr. Hardy. Repealing what law ? 

Capt. Michel. Kepealing the law exempting coastwise steamers. 

The Chairman. From compulsory pilotage ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes. It is no longer a question, gentlemen, of econ- 
omy, and I have papers here that will show it. The Southern Pacific 
Co. has been trading to the port of New Orleans for 50 years or more, 
and have paid pilotage on tneir ships drawing 6 feet. The conditions 
at that port were such that they could not bufld larger ships, and when 
they did build the large ships we prepared to help them and also so 
that other vessels would be helped, and we built steam pilot boats. 
It is not by accident that that port installed the first steam pilot boat 
in the world. The conditions required it. Since that time we have 
several. We built one recently. We wanted to build a much larger 
boat, but we got a cut in our rates and were unable to do it. The 
large boat that we have it took us 20 years to pay for on a percentage. 
So that you can see we are alive to the necessity of protecting safe 
navigation to the port. 

Now, gentlemen, the steamers that come to our port carry about 
30,000 bales of cotton. To bring 30,000 bales of cotton out of the 
port of New Orleans, at first, would take 10 vessels, each one of them 
paying pilotage each way against one pilotage each wajr now. So 
that you can see that the puots with the expensive equipment and 
the high cost of living, and the high cost of coal and" the increase in 
the salaries of the employees would be justified in securing a raise of the 
pilotage. And I say that we are doing more to-day for the farmers 
than anv other class of people in America. Somethmg has been said 
about the Southern Transportation Co. being unable to exist if this 
pilotage exists; that there is some 3 to 4 cents a thousand added on 
the freight. It is sufiicient to say. gentlemen, that these barges are 
receiving $8 a thousand feet for.ireight in carrying lumber. I un- 
derstand that the rates of freight on wet luiaber are $8.50 and $6 on 
dry lumber. 
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Now, gentlemen, to show how important it is for the maintenance 
of a proper equipment at the mouth of the river, I will pass up these 
vessels. There^ is one in here that had 22,000 bales of cotton. It is 
very important, gentlemen, to insure safe navigation to our port, and 
I will show you one instance where wo rendered valuable assistance 

Capt. Spencer (reading): 

New Orleans, ^July S, 1901, 
Capt. Ben Michel, 

Superintendent Louisiana Bar Pilots* Association, New Orleans. 

Dear Sir: On behalf of the Danish steamship Alahamay her master, and her 
owners, the Scandinavian- American Line, of Copenhagen, we herewith tender you 
and the members of your association this expression of appreciation of the satisfactory 
manner in which the above-named steamer was successfully floated with the assist- 
ance of your pilot boats Jennie Wilson and Underwriter^ on the occasion of the ground- 
ing of the Alabama at West Jetty, at the mouth of the Mississippi River, in the fore- 
noon of the 1st of July, 1901, the steamer having been aground but 17 hours and having 
suffered no damage whatever, either to machinery or hull. 
Respectfully, yours, 

Chas. F. Orthwein's Sons, 
James Graham, Manager, 
Agents Scandinavian-American Line. 

Capt. Michel. Gentlemen, for that service we received $50. Had 
they tele<^raphed to the city for tugs it would have cost that ship 
$35 an hour from the time the tugs left the city until they returned. 
It would then have been an insurance matter. With the small 
charge of $50 there was no insurance, and we saved the port a black 
eye in that case. 

There was another instance where a vessel ran aground just to the 
westward of the jetties — a steamship. And she was in a very dan- 
gerous place. The seas were breaking over her. I went to the vessel 
myself. I was master of the boat. I saw that they were trying to 
get an anchor out and get in a boat, and there was confusion on the 
vessel. I turned the boat over to one of the pilots, took the best 
man I had, and rowed to the boat and got under her lee, and asked if 
we could render any assistance. The captain asked us to send for 
three towboats. I stated there was one coming down the river, and 
that under the law we must use our pilot boats exclusively as pilot 
boats. And we have done so except where vessels were in distress. 
In this case, I went over to Port Eads, 2^ miles distant, and tele- 
graphed to head off one of these boats that was coming down with a 
tow. I had advised the captain that I would assist when that boat 
came. The boat came and dropped her tow, and I was afraid the 
vessel was going to be lost. I waited for a moment, and took in the 
situation, and it was too dangerous for that tugboat, a local towboat 
that could have had a salvage case of the vessel, and when he didn't 
go, I said, ''Well, I am not going to let the vessel sink there; I am 
going to her assistance." He said, ''Well, I will lose my job if I 
lose my boat; but you still have your job.'' 

Capt. Spencer (reading) : 

Office of Gulf Towing Co., 

New Orleans, June 12, 1894. 
To whom it may concern: 

I do hereby certify that on the 18th of March, 1894, 1 was informed that the steamship 
Darlington was aground to the westward of the entrance to South Pass; that I ordered 
the tug Elmer E. Wood to the steamer's assistance, and that the captain of the tug 
Elmer E. Wood reported to me that he could not render the steamer any assistance, as 
he considered it unsafe and daogerous to put his boat in position to get a hawser from 
the steamer so as to be of any assistance to her, on account of the heavy sea that was 
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ninning at that time. Notwithstanding that the steam pilot boat Underwriter went to 
the vessers assistance, succeeded in getting a hawser, and after several hours' work 
succeeded in getting the steamer afloat. I consider that she not only saved the steamer 
from loss, but saved her much expense. 
Respectfudly, 

J. G. Harrison, 
Secretary Gulf Toioing Co. 

Capt. Michel. That is some years ago, gentlemen. Now, it seems 
natural that tugboats should receive high payment for such services. 
We did not even get a card of thanks in this case^ We were thanked 
by the citizens of New Orleans. But she took her cargo of grain and 
left the port in three days from the time she entered until she sailed, 
having to go up the river 110 m.iles from that point and return the 
same distance. She loaded within that time and proceeded to sea. 

I stated this morning the condition at the mouth of the river and 
the barge question there relative to the Standard Oil Co. 

The Chairman. I do not know whether you have already stated it 
or not, but how far is it from New Orleans to the jetties ? 

Capt. Michel. At the end of Port Eads is 110 miles. To the 
extreme outer bar at the Southwest Pass is 120 miles. 

Capt. Spencer (reading): 

April 27, 1912. 
The Standard Oil Co. of New York, 

New York. 

Gentlemen: In further reference to the matter of pilotage on your barges, I wish to 
state that we are extremely anxious to have your bargf s, whon loaded, take pilots, 
both in and out through the Pass s. As the channels at this port are frequently 
changing, prisons not in constant touch with the local conditions, and therefore 
unfamiliar with the changes that may occur, may caus> irreparable damage to the 
channel and to commerce by getting in the way of very deeply loaded ve ss Is in parts 
of the channel that may be very narrow, which was one of Uie reasons for changing 
the law from half to full pilotage. 

Without going into detail, I would suggest that you instruct your captains of loaded 
or partly loaded barges to take on pilots. Where tne barges are without cargo, we will 
exempt them from pilotage. In this way proper precaution will have been taken 
and all disputes avoided. 

I will be pleasod to receive an early reply, stating that you acquiesce in the above 
Suggestion. 

Very truly, yours, 

B. Michel, Superintendent. 

Capt. Michel. I stated, also, that later, when they became more 
familiar with the conditions and realized that there was great danger 
of seriously affecting the interests of that port, they made some 
changes. Here is where one of the barges grounded which hastened 
a change. 

Capt. Spencer (reading) : 

Pilot Town, La., August 14, 1913. 
To the Board op Pilot Commissionehs, 

Port of New Orleans. 

Gentlemen: I hereby report that the steamship Socony, while towing barge No. 85. 
grounded at the head of Southwest Pasg on August 11, about 6 a. m. I spoke saia 
steamer and was ordered aboard the barsje by the captain of the steamer. After 
boarding the barge and seeing the course that the steamer was steeriu'r I signaled by 
means of the barsje's whistle for the steamer t3 port her h^lm, but no attention was 
paid to the signal. I then advised the captain of the bar^e to stand by, to let 
go his hawser, and kept off the steamer's starboard quarter as far as possible. When 
the steamer grounded I let go the hawser, port3d th'3 hilm, aid W3nt down South- 
west Pass, and drifted down the pass about 2 J milesj then anchored the barge. Thtt 
dfcteamer floated about 11.30 p. m. We proceeded to 8ea 5 a. m. on the 12th. 
Yourd, respectfullyj 

A. P. MiCHfeL. 
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Capt. Michel. That was the State pilot there. That brought 
about an appeal from the Standard Oil Co. to place pilots on the 
s^enme^s, wnich we agreed to do. Now, gentlemen, it must be plain 
that with the current that we have, say 5 miles an hour, any vessel 
making 8 miles an hour downstream, if the vessel grounds and the 
contentions of these gentlemen are correct, that vessel would have 
rim right straight into the other vessel. Going 13 miles an hour means 
that tney make over the groimd 13. Not only if they did not sink, 
but what would happen to the hawser ? The wire rope, the tow rope 
would immediately wind around the propeller of the vessel. She is 
helpless, and so would she be upon the high seas if anything made it 
necessary for the vessel to stop. So that you can see by that that 
the necessity exists in some places for pilots on barges and that the 
proper precautions should be taken on all vessels. We can not pro- 
tect the passes at the mouth of the river by allowing people the privi- 
lege of experiments. That is why the law requires tnese vessels 

^r. Hardy. Did you bring with you the letter from the Standard 
Oil Co. asking you for pilots on the steamers ? 

Capt. Michel. No, sir- they sent a man to New Orleans, and there 
was an arrangement maae. 1 had occasion to go to New York to see 
the manager of the Southern Pacific with a view to having the pilotage 
increased. At the same time I visited the Standard Oil Co. and made 
arrangements. 

Some years 'ago the Legislature of Louisiana appointed what was 
called a port investigating committee. It cost tne city, I beUeve, 
$100,000. During that time they had the question of pilot age -bef ore 
them. It had been thought that they would cut that down. We 
were confident that they would not, because we only had one pass 
open at that time. The shipping people knew that we were going 
to have another pass at whicn we would have to place another boat 
and a rehef boat also. That is why we have four boats. The pilots 
had figured that it might be possible to lay a Uttle money aside and 
have a much larger boat, believing that they were going to have many 
more larger sliips. And as we render immediate service, it often 
saves a vessel thousands of dollars. This was known to the shipping 
people and every sliipowner, ship agent, and the other interests 
pleaded with that commission not to reduce our pilotage. I have 
some papers on the subject. As it happens, I did not lose them. 

Capt. Spencer (reading) : 

S. Otebi & Co., Importers, 

New Orleans, May U, 1908. ^ 

To the Chairman and Members Port Investigating Committeey City, 

Gentlemen: Our attention has been directed to certain articles in the newspapers 
relative to the probable iiitention on the part of your committee to recommend that 
the bar pilotage rates at thig port be reduced to $4 instead of $4.50 per foot. 
• When consideration is given to the pre5eat high state of efficiency of the service 
rendered by the bar pilots made poisibie by the proper maintenance of their expen- 
sive equipment of steamboats, the proposition to curtail their revenues appears to us 
to be inadvisable. 

We feel oonfide^^t that no first-class pilot service can be rendered at any port if the 
rates are so {ar reduced as to make the maintenarice of the proper steamboat equip- 
ment an impossibility. This would seem to apply more strengly to the port of New 
Orleans than elsewhere, as the conditions under which the pilots are required to 
work are frequently difficult in the extreme. 

The bar pilots have at all times promptly rendered the most adequate assistance 
with their boats day or right to all vessels needing it, a practice which is most valu- 
able to vessels engaged in the importation of tropical fruit. 
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We therefore trust that all the facts in favor of the eflScient services rendered by ' 

the bar pilots in possession of your commission will be taken into consideration and 
will be sufficient argument in favor of allowing the bar pilot rates at this port to 
remain undisturbed. 

Very respectfully, 

S. Oteri & Co, 

Capt. Michel. That is a home foin. This is the Southern Pa- 
cific 

Mr. Small. Those are foreign steamers to which the letter you havo 
just read applied, are they not — steamers engaged in the foreign 
trade ? 

^ Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. Sometimes they go to Mobile and other ' 

ports from ours. H 

Capt. Spencer (readuig): 

Southern Pacific Co., Atlantic Steamship Lines, 

New York, May 12, 1908. 
Port Investigating Committee, 

Care of Board of Trade, New Orleans, La, 

Gentlemen: From press reports I learn that your commission anticipates recom- 
mending a reduction in the bar pilotage rate, ^ hich, for in^portant and obvior.s rea- 
sons, I believe would be a serious mistake, as it is a conceded fact that the pilotage 
to the mouth of the Misgisaippi River and through the I ass is more difhcult than 
obtains at any other part in the United States, and that the bar pilot service is not 
surpassed by that of any other port. 

\\liile the Southern Pacific Co.'s ships, as coastv ise ships, are by law eyerrpt from 
pilotage, and their captains competent and experienced navigators and pilots, being 
required to pass in and out of Misgissippi River more frequently th'an probably those 
of other vessels entering the port of New Orleans, ve have alv ays deemed it v ise to 
employ %the services of bar pilots in piloting our ships ov'er the bar and through the 
Passes. ^ 

The Southern Pacific Co.'s large interests at stake naturally, therefore, induce it to 1 

have assured to its vessels the safest and quickest dispatch possible, and this it feels 
it enjovs under the present pilotage system. 

Furthermore, the steam pilot boats operated by the bar pilots are most valuable 
adjuncts to the shipjiiing interests of the port of New Orleans, being at all times readily 
available to render timely assistance to vessels in distress and in preventing accidents 
that might prove disastrous to both vessels and channels through the Passes. 

This service should not be crippled in efficiency by any reduction in the pilotage 
rates and this is especially applicable at this time v hen conditions require the estab- 
lishment of a pilot station at Southwest Pass and the maintaining there a more po er- 
ful steam pilot boat than now in service, as a greater depth in the channel \^ ill natu- 
rallv result in the handling of larger and deeper draft vessels. 

When Southwest Pass is first opened to commerce, no fog or other signals will then 
be established. The pilots vill, therefore, be compelled to render the necessary 
signal service until the establishment of such signal by the Government. 

Trusting that the facts cited above will be sufficient to convince your commission 
|0f the inadvisability of recommending any change in the bar pilotage rates or man- 
agement at the port of New Orleans, I am, 
Yours, truly, 

C. W. Jungew, Manager, 

Capt. Michel. I would like to say, gentlemen, in connection with 
this letter that this gentleman was a commander in the Navy and 
was considered a very competent man. He was induced to resign 
from the Navy to take charge of the Southern Pacific Co. 

In further evidence, to show how valuable we are to the port, I 
will ask Capt. Spencer to read this. 

Capt. Spencer (reading): 

To the President and Members Port Investigating Commission, 

New Orleans, La. 

Gentlemen: We are the agents and underwriters for many home and foreign 
insurance companies. We are also agents for London Lloyds, the German under- 
writers, the New York and Boston boards for attention to cases of disaster and marine 
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losses in this district, and are, therefore, greatly interested in the question of pilotage 
at this port. 

We feel that we now enjoy a perfect bar-pilot system, which owes its eflSciency in 
a great measure to the method required by law of apprenticeship and training so essen- 
tial to expart service, and also to the fine steam tugs oparated by the bar pilots. Valu- 
able assistance to vessels stranded or otherwise in distress is often rendered at ^reat 
danger of disaster to the pilot boats — frequently without compansation — thws aiding 
the pDrt in maintaining a reputation for having a safe entrance to its harbor and pre- 
venting the necessit)^ for high insurance premiums. Whenever charges for such service 
were made by the pilots they have invariably been most satisfactory to our firm; in 
fact, they have been willing to accept such compsnsation as suggested by the agents 
of the vessels and ourselves. 

In view of these facts we respectfully ask that no change be made in the present 
system. 

There have been several serious losses while vessels were in charge of river pilots; 
therefore we believe that the present river-pilot system should be improved by legal- 
izing the pilots and establishing rules that would require proper apprenticeship and 
training in order to qualify new members. 
Very respectfully, 

Marshall J. Smith & Co. (Ltd.), 
W. J. Ferguson, President. 

New Orleans, La., May 21, 1908. 

Capt. Michel. This gentleman is now dead. He was president 
of the board of underwriters just prior to his death. So important 
is that steam equipment, so important to our port is the fruit trade, 
that they have over half of the vessel trade into that port. Their 
vessels have often grounded at the mouth of the river, to the west- 
ward or to the eastward, in a fog. 'fhey are always in a hurry to get 
in, because they have perishable cargoes. On many occasions we 
went to their assistance. They, like other people who have appeared 
before this committee, thought we were legalized pirates and would 
not employ us for fear we would overcharge them or clainl salvage. 
Here is a letter from the United Fruit Co. : 

Capt. Spencer [reading] : 

United Fruit Co., 
New Orleans, La., June 15, 1911. 
Capt. B. Michel, 

President Bar Pilots* Association, City. 

Dear Sir: This letter will be your authority to render assistance to any of our 
steamers, incoming or outgoing, that may go ashore at or near the mouth of the river 
or adjacent thereto with tne tugboats of the pilots' association, leaving the matter of 
compensation to be adjusted between us afterwardsr- 

I do this in order not to cause any delay in the case of accidents and to avoid the 
refusal on the part of our captains to allow you to assist them. 

This letter cancels my previous letter of April 22, 1907, and only applies to vessels 
owned by our company, and not chartered vessels, as we have no control over the 
latter, in the same manner as did my letter of April 22, 1907. 
Yours, very truly, 

C. H. Ellis, Manager. 

Capt. Michel. He is now vice president of that company. 

The board of trade on two or three occasions visited the mouth of 
the river, inspected the conditions there with a view of advertising 
the advantages of the port and the safe navigation of their entrance. 
Here is a letter to the chairman of that investigating committee: 

Capt. Spencer (reading) : 

LuKENS Iron & Steel Co., 

New Orleans, June 20, 1908. 
Hon. C. C. Cordiil, 

Chairman, and Gentlemen of the Port Investigation Commission, City. 

Gbvtlemen: On September 15, 1904, I was chairman of a committee appointed 
by the boar^ of trade t"* investigate conditions in the lower Mississippi River. The 
gentle jcien of the committee and newspaper representatives maie a complete tour of 
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inspection at the mouth of the river, an ^ on that occaaLon, as a result or our investi- 
gation, congratulate ' the bar pilots on the perfectness of their service ani on the 
general efficiency of their men an equipment. We foun that they ha , at tliat 
time, an 1 still have a most complete equipment at the mouth of the Mississippi to 
take care of steamers in times of calm as well as in times of tempest. There is an 
element of sacurity that surroun s their effort that must certainly give confi ence to 
the shipj)ing worl .■ . 

Our committee, at that time, recommence ^ to everybody interested the perfect- 
ness of the con 'itions an 1 equipment of the bar pilots. Great foresight has been 
exercise by them an they have an equipment that represents at least $150,000, part 
of it being three efficient tugs that are at all times rea y to help steamers that are 
agroun or otherwise in istress. One of them they use constantly for making soun ' - 
ings on the bar an • through the passes. Most of this equipment is net require by 
law, but has been put there because these expert pilots realize the necessity. They 
have ever isplaye a zeal an intelligence in the management of their business that 
is very commen able, an we fear that if there is any change ma e in the charges or 
in the present law that regulates this bo y, it will prove ^ isastrous to the growing 
interests of this port. 

The importance of having at the mouth of the river the equipment an ^ service of 
an organization like the branch pilots as now constitute • , can not well be overesti- 
mate . 

Again in September, 1907, the board of tra'e appointed a committee, of which 
the un er^igne was chairman. The object of this committee was to make a tour of 
investigation of con itions at the mouth of the passes. We again ha occasion to 
visit the stations of the bar pilots. Everything was foun in the same excellent 
con iticn and the same excellent service was being g^ven as on our previous trip 
mentione . 

I therefore strongly recommen ■ to the commission that they heartily indorse the 
present bar-pilot system an that no ch/mges be ma e in the present charges, which 
from personal investigation of their books and accounts, were not foun^ to be excessive. 
Respectfully, 

James W. Porch, Chairman, 

I appro /e of the above and strongly recommend that no changes be mace at this 
time. 

Philip Werlein, 
President Progressive Union. 

Capt. Michel. It is now the association of commerce at the port 
of New Orleans. I very recently had complaints from the United 
States Government engineer for a violation of the regulations for 
navigation of the passes which have been adopted by the Secretary 
of War under an act of Congress. There have been frequent com- 
plaints about these barges violating the rules, and until it was thor- 
oughly understood by the captains of the tugs our vessels had to 
anchor at the head of the pass. We give a night and day service 
when it is possible. We often have fogs there tnat last for a week. 
This is due to the fresh and salt water coming together. It often 
clears up, however, so that we can see the light in the night, and we 
take them out. But when we knew we would meet any of these 
barges without a pilot, not knowing the exact place to stop, those 
vessels had to anchor. We have had many complaints from the ship 
agents for doing so, complaining that we snould pay them $1^000 for 
the demurrage. I doubt that they had lost that much on account 
of anchoring for the 12 hours. However, they made that claim and 
I have the correspondence. 

Now, we have a telephone system. It is operated by the board of 
trade at a great expense. 

Mr. Hardy. Before you get away from that, what kind of a claim 
was that for $1,000 ? What was it for ? 

Capt. Michel. For demurrage. 

Mr. Hardy. Against whom ? 
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Capt. Michel. Against the pilots. They suggested in the letter 
that we ought to pay them that for detaining this vessel, as they 
claimed, for 12 hours; but it was about 8. And we could not enter 
that pass with safety. 

Mr. Hardy. Do you mean to say by that that the vessel anchored 
at the suggestion of the pilot ? 

Capt. Michel. Of the pilot; yes, sir. He had full charge and would 
not take her out. Had ne taken the vessel out, and comd have done 
so with safety, he would have finished his job and gone to the bottom 
of the slate. 

Mr. Hardy. How would your assosiation be responsible in damages 
for demurrage, or anything of that kind, by the use of bad judgment 
in keeping a vessel anchored when it ought to have been carried out ? 

Capt. Michel. We are responsible to the extent of $2,000. If a 
vessel meets with an accident passing through the passes, and she has 
a pilot on board, the insurance company is responsible. 

We maintain, as I said, this telephone system. We pay the com- 

Eany $25 a month. We built an office at each end of the pass. We 
oard and lodge the operators. We deliver important messages to 
steamers that may ancnor there or that may anchor out in the Days, 
outside of the passes. We do that without any charge. So that 
when a barge or sailing vessel or any other craft enters the mouth 
of the Mississippi River we know her name, we know her draft, we 
know whether she has a pilot on board of her or not, and if one of our 
pilots is on board we know his name, and if none of our pilots is on 
that vessel we do not go down the pass. 

Mr. Hardy. Is your association incorporated? 

Capt. Michel. No, sir. Our association is a voluntary, private 
association, just as a gymnastic club would be. The pilots at the 
different ports have to maintain an equipment for their services. 

Mr. Hardy. There is no responsibility, though, as an association ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes; I think there would be; yes, sir. We have 
been sued. We paid one vessel $3,500 as a compromise when I had 
emploved two Government pilots to take the pilot boat to the city 
vntn the remains of one of our deceased members. I was on the boat, 
was master of her, and employed these two pilots because it was 
foggy, and there was much driit in the river. That pilot boat ran 
into a vessel, cutting a hole in her side, and doing at least $10,000 
damage to the pilot boat — knocked her bow off. The pilots paid for 
that and paid $3,500 for the damage to the ship. 

Mr. Small. Now, Captain, that action for damages was in the shape 
of a libel in rem against the pilot boat, was it not ? 

Capt. Michel. Against the Pilot Association. 

Mr. Small. Was it not brought in the United States court ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. Was not there a libel ? 

Capt. Michel. There was a libel on our boat; yes. 

Mr. Small. A libel on the pilot boat ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes. 

Mr. Small. She was attached ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. Are you not aware that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has held that as to these pilotage associations they are 
not liable as associations and that whatever liability exists is against 
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the individual members of the associations, and if any judgment is 
obtained against them lor damages, the possibility of collection de- 
pends upon the financial ability of the individual pilots to respond ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. In connection with that, if we are 
sued 

Mr. Small. Just one other cjuestion. This liability or penalty of 
$2,000 which you say exists is imposed under the State law of Louisi- 
ana, is it no*t ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. The statute makes $2,000 the limit of liability. That 
is a statutory liability. That is the limit of liability ? 

Capt. MicuEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. $2,000 ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. Is that in the shape of a penalty to be collected against 
the person, or is it in the shape of a judgment in personam against the 
individual pilot ? 

Capt. Michel. Against the individual pilot. 

Mr. Small. Then if the individual pilot has not sufficient property 
to respond in damages at the end of an execution, it can not be col- 
lected; is that right? 

Capt. Michel. It might be collected to the extent of that $2,000 
bond and $5,000 interest in the pilots' association. 

Mr. Small. Is a pilot required to give a bond? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. To the State? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. It is to protect against damages to the limit of $2,000 ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. That is the real damages where it is ac- 
counted for. 

Mr. Small. So that the liability exists against the individual pilot 
by reason of that bond and only to the extent of $2,000 ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. 

Now, Mr. Small, you might be able to enlighten the committee as to 
the extent of the damage to that vessel if we had not compromised^ 
To what extent could they have claimed against the UnderiDriterf 

Mr. Small. Before you divert to another subject, this law of which 
you are speaking of course is local to the State of Louisiana ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. In our case the Underwriter j ruimmg into 
this ship — to what extent would we be liable to that ship ? Would 
it be the value of the Underwriter or could they 

Mr. Hardy. Underwriter is the name of the vessel, is it not ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. Is Underwriter the name of vour pilot boat ? 

Capt. Michel. That collided with this snip; yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. The limit of liability in the maritime law would be the 
value of the ship. 

Capt. Michel. The value of the Underwriter? 

Mr. Small. Yes; if that is her name — the value of the pilot boat? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. Now would not the idea be suggested to 
you tnat if one of these barges, valued at $15,000, was to be the cause 
of sinking a vessel valued at $5,000,000, that you could only claim 
the value of the barge ? Would not that apply under the law in the 
barge case ? 
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Mr. Small. If you ask my opinion of the law, I would say that if 
this demurrage occurred while the State pilot was in charge of the 
boat, then that would absolve from liability the owner of the barge 
and the owner of the tng and would limit any liability to that of the 
individual pilot or any action in rem by way of a libel against the 
steamer, and then the amount to be recovered limited to the value 
of the steamer or the pilot boat. 

Capt. Michel. Then, if a pilot was aboard of the barge the barge 
would be relieved from that same responsibility. * , 

Now, I have something in connection with the barges. It -occurred 
recently, and in which I did everything I could to prevent a heavy fine 
being imposed on the barges. 

Capt. Spencer (reading) : 

Associated Branch Pilots, 
New Orleans^ January ISy 1916. 
Maj. Edward H. Schulz, 

Corps of Engineers y 325 Customhouse, New Orlean'if La. 

Dear Sir: I have your letter of the 11th instant, inclosing^ letter from Mr. H. M. 
Eldredpe, agent of the Texas Oil Co., relative to a violation of the rules governing the 
navigation of Southwest Pass. 

In reply, I beg to state that Capt. Proctor, the pilot in charge of the vessel referred 
to, will be in the city to-morrow, and your letter will be submitted to him with requests 
that he reply thereto. 

I learned that on the outward passage of the tow the towboats towed both vessels 
astern on a hawser. Upon inquiry as to the cause, the pilot stated that there had been 
a heavy southwest wind blowing up the pass on the day previous, causing a ground 
swell, which had not subsided, notwithstanding the wind had changed to northwest, 
thus making it impossible to tow one barge out alongside without running the risk 
of doing great damage to the barge and tug. This condition exists quite often at 
Southwest Pass, due to its width and exposure, hence some of the rules may have 
been somewhat violated. Under such extenuating conditions I would ask that you 
make liberal allowance, as you have previously done. On this particular trip and 
on the outward voyage the pilot notified the captain that it was a violation of the 
rules, which was all the pilot could do. Had the captain towed one of these vessels 
out on a hawser, anchored her outside, and returned for the other, it would then have 
been diflBcult to make up his tow when he returned with the second barge, owing to 
rough weather. Rule 8 is eminently proper for the safe navigation of the channelj,, and 
these barges, having no self-propulsion, are extremely dangerous to other deep vessels 
navigating these channels during the time of counter-currents and whirls and eddies 
that almost always exist in the passes. 

Trusting the above explanation, together with the statement from Pilot Proctor, 
will prove satisfactory, I am, 
Yours, very truly, 

V. Michel, Superintendent. 

Mr. Small. The regulations referred to there are the regulations 
formulated and promulgated by the War Department, are tney not ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir; to regulate sailing vessels and tows. 

Mr. Small. In the Passes ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir; here is one: The sailing vessel at the port 
of New Orleans is not allowed to go down the Pass at night. 

Capt. Spencer. This comes under the rule for regulating the naviga* 
tion of the South Pass of the Mississippi River (reading) : 

Seagoing vessels are not permitted to sail down the Pass after dark or up the Pass 
farther than the designated anchorage. When towed after dark not more than one 
such vessel, oil barge, or other craft shall be towed at the same time, either in or out, 
and that must be towed alongside the towboat. During daylight not more than two 
such vessels, oil barges, or other craft shall be towed through South Pass, either in or 
out, at the same time, and one of these shall be towed alongside the towboat, and the 
other on a hawser. 
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Capt. Michel. That is the South Pass. Here are the rules for 
the Southwest Pass, under the same provision: 
Capt. Spencer (reading) : 

8. Not more than one sailing ve3sel, barge, or other craft shall be towed after dark at 
the same time, either in or out, and must be towed either alongside or on a short 
hawser. During daylight not more than two such vessels, barges, or other craft shall be 
towed through the Pass, either in or out, at the same time, and in such case one of these 
shall be towed alongside of the towboat and the other on a short hawser. 

Mr. Small. Those are also regulations by the War Department ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir; they are offered in evidence to show that - 
it is dangerous for those vessels to navigate the Passes only under 
certain conditions. 

Mr. Small. And those regulations are controlling upon the State 
pilots ? 

Capt. Michel. Upon all vessels. 

Mr. Small. And tne State pilots have to be governed by them also ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir; a great deal has been said about Govern- 
ment pilots bein^ competent to navigate in any waters or in any 
harbors if licensed by the local inspectors. Many years ago our trade 
to New Orleans — the shipping trade — ^was in sailing vessels, and at 
that time they had 13 or 14 or 15 tugboats, all having splendid 
masters and pdots, and all able to handle their tugs well, and I con- 
sidered them experts. Those tugs — some of them — ^weie 80 feet 
long and others from 100 to 150 feet. But now the sailing vessel has 
gone out of business, so to speak, and steam has taken the place of 
those vessels, and these men who had been on the tugs engaged in the 
piloting business at that port and piloted the ships from our pilot 
station to the city. During a very short time there was very much h 

complaint about this system. The shipping people demanded that 
these men be legalized and be controlled by the State or governed 
by the State, i ou can see from the letter of those insurance people 
that it was necessary to create this system. 

There was a collision with the steamship Bratton with a barge and 
towboat owned by Christie & Lowe, where the steamer had a hole 
knocked in her. 

The steamship Etta, of the United Fruit C^o., and another vessel, 
while lea\ang the wharf and proceeding down the river, met at the 
point the steamship Galida, This steamer sank the KUa — that is. 
run into her — and before she got down in the deep water the tug haa 
towed her into the bank. She afterwards was raised. There were 
quite a number of accidents that happened, and I will cite just a few 
of them. 

There was a three or four masted schooner,, ciilled the Donna 
Christina, which- sailed in the Pass without a pilot. At that time 
they paid us for pilotage if we presented the bill. This vessel got up 
in the Pass and became wind-bound and was affected by the current, 
but did manage to get in close to the bank. The steamship El Rio, 
coming up that narrow Pass, created h suction, so that whan she 
got close to her this schooner was sucked out from the bank and the 
Kl Bio carried arway all the head of the vessel and had to pay for her. 

Another similar accident happened to the steamship Kl Maria. 
That vessel had come in without a pilot. 

A French man-of-war came to New Orleans about the same time and 
met the American steamship Hugomo, both vessels having a Govern- 
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meet pilot. . The French steamer sank the Rugomoy and she never 
was raised. \ 

Shortly after that the Magnolia and the Sparto colHded; the 
Maf/nolia a lighthouse vessel and the Sparto owned by the United 
Fruit Co. The Magnolia had the President of the United States 
on hoard, Mr. Roosevelt. That vessel was sunk and had to be run 
into the bank. 

Mr. Byrnes. He was not on there then, was he? 

Capt. Mtchel. Yes, sir; he was on the vessel. 

Mr. Byrnes. At the time that she sank ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrnes. What became of him; I thought he was still around 
here ? 

Capt. Michel. I say she sank on the bank, and stopped when she 
got to the bottom — they ran her ashore. Now, the steamship 
Oralinm left the whaif with one of those pilots on board. He thought 
he, like a tugboat, could swing around the wharf and proceed down 
the river, and he let out all the lines to swing around with this five- 
mile current and went broadside into a steamer laying at anchor, 
and she sank. 

Shortly after one of those serious accidents, the Hugamo, the legis- 
lature met and created a pilot system. That was in 1008. Since 
that time no accidents have happened of enij consequence. The 
first serious accident — in fact, the only serious accident that has 
happened, I think — was last March, at the mouth of the river. One 
of our pilots, a. State pilot, boarded a large ship, the Parisian^ I think 
her name was. She is a British prize. He attempted to take her 
out in the night, and in turning this cor;ier of the jetties the current 
was so strong that it pushed him away down on this flat that I de- 
scribed this morning, right at the jetties. At the request of the 
agent of that ship, the pilot was relieved. It was believed that he 
would be upset and another pilot might use good judgment in getting 
the vessel off. I granted tnat request and he came ashore. lie went 
to the head of the shore and boarded another vessel, a fruit steamer, 
and proceeded down the Pass. It was getting foggv, and he thought 
he would get out as quick as he could, and he grazed those jetties and 
he could not recover. He ran into that ship that he had grounded 
and cut a hole in her 25 feet deep, I believe; and if she had not been 
on the bottom she would have sunk there. I suppose you all read 
of that. That was because the pilot went too fast. He had been 
suspended, and since then the governor wired me that he reinstated 
him on the 1st of January. 

After backing away from this ship, with her bow all twisted to 
one side, he proceeded up to the eastward in the proper channel, in 
the proper way, going to anchor, and there was an American vessel 
lying there ringing a bell. It had a Government pilot on and the cap- 
tain piloted his own vessel. This vessel that had the coUision at that 
time, her bow was knocked to one side and it made a tremendous 
noise. The captain of the vessel, the Weems I think it was, anchored 
in the fairway there and, hearing a vessel coming, made no noise 
whatever, only this bell. The captain was under the impression that 
under the United States inspection laws he was not allowed to blow a 
whistle (and they are not allowed to blow certain whistles, that is, 

26538—16 ^9 
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whistles that they can use only when they are navigatmg, when they 
are going ahead) but they are allowed a discretion m the matter and 
are required to do everything ihej can to avoid a collision. They 
heard this noise coming, and admitted it, and admitted that they 
were in the fairway and they allowed that ship to come on making all 
that noise, making it impossible for her to hear that vessel, and that 
same ship sank that one, sank the Weem^ with the Government pilot 
on her, anchored in the fairway. And now, when we can, we notify 
those ships. We know that these men have to take the ships in; 
that if they did not, the owners would put somebody else there that 
would, and so we help them out. But on this occasion the pilot boat 
went close to her* and told him to look out, that there were some ships 
coming down. I afterwards thought they should have told her to 
get out of the way. They did on one occasion, and during the inves- 
tigation we asked him why he did not. He said, ^^Why shouldn't I 
get out of the Gulf. '' Now, if one of our pilots had been on board of 
that vessel and had not blown liis whistle — any noise at all would 
have saved the whole thing — if he had not done it he would have lost 
his commission entirely. 

Mr. Small. This particular Government pilot, in this case which 
you have just cited, failed to observe the regulations of the United 
States Steamboat-Inspection Service ? 

Capt. Michel. No, sir; he thought he was observing them. 

Mr. Small. I am not speaking of what he thought; he actually did 
fail to observe them, did ne not ? 

Capt. Michel. I started to say the United States Inspection 
Service make rules and regulations for safe navigation to cover 
every possible emergency. 

Mr. jByrnes. You do not catch the question. He wants to know 
whether the man did or did not observe the United States regulations 
in that instance ? 

Mr. Small. He said he did not. 

Capt. Michel. Having a discretion, he should have made this 
noise. That is what I contended, that he should have used his 
own judgment. He is permitted to do that by the inspectors or by 
the rules of navigation. 

Mr. Small. That is, the rules of the Steamboat Inspection Service ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes. Now, I am pretty near exnausted, gentle- 
men. Sometime ago a bill was introduced in the Senate, and the 
Senate committee, 1 believe, wanted some information as to its opera- 
tion, and so on, and it affected the pilots of the country and the letter 
speaks for itself. 

Capt. Spencer [reading]: 

December 19, 1913. 
Hon. Knutb Nelson, 

Chairman Committee on Commerce, United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. • 

Sir: The department has the honor to acknowledge the committee 's letter of Decem- 
ber 9, 1912, inclosing bill S. 7629, "To provide for the further Federal regulation of 
pilotage,'' and requesting that the committee be furnished with such suggestions as 
may be deemed proper touching the merits of the bill and the propriety of its passage. 

A careful analjrsis of the bill suggests that its. effect will be to take from the several 
States the authority which they have exercised since 1789 of regulating their pilotage 
s}''9tems and place it under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government, the only ex- 
ception to iJus authority being section 51 of the act of Congress approved February 28, 
1871, now section 4401, Revised Statutes, in which it is provided tnat ** every coast-wise 
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sea-going steam yeas'"! subject to the navigation laws>of the United States, and to the 
rules and regulations aforesaid, not sailing under register, shall, when under wav, ex- 
cept on the high s^as, be under the control and direction of pilots licensed by the in- 
spectors of steamboats." 

Under these State laws the pilotage system has been maintained at a high standard 
of efficiency, rates have been Kept down to a reasonable figure, consistent with good 
s?rvice, ana the maintenance of the equipment assured by stringent regulations re- 
specting the number and character of pilot boats, extent of cruising grounds, location 
of stations, etc. 

In some States the compulsory feature of pilotage extends farther than in others, 
which is no doubt necessary for the maintenance of this important adjunct to the com- 
merce of the various ports, and if this feature were dlstrr ssing in its effect, it would s em 
that the various commercial bodies of the ports affected would offer strenuous and 
effective protests to this proposition, but it is believed that thes3 bodi?s do not think 
the pilotage system embarrassing or onerous. Efforts have been made from time to 
time by vessel owners to have ( ongrrss enact legislation affecting the State pilotage 
system, by exempting certain vess Is from compulsory s?rvice, reduction of rates, 
pWing the service under Federal jurisdiction, etc., but so far thos^ efforts have been 
unavailing from the fact that it could not be shown that such changes were either 
necessary or beneficial to commercial interests. 

The bill in its present form is so vague that 3ven were it enacted there is no possibility 
of its execution. No provision is made for the supervision of the service after the 
change from the old and creation of the new conditions, no approi)riation from which 
to meet expenses, and no provision whatever for the general aaministration of the law. 

In my opinion, the legislation is unnecessary, and I believe the regulation of the 
pilotage, system should be left with the several States. I therefore can not approve the 
bill. 

Respectfully, 

Charles Nagel, 
Secretary Department of Commerce and Labor. 

Capt. Michel. And here is one of the documents I desire to be read. 
Capt. Spencer [reading] : 

The pilots and shipping interests at some of the ports, and especially the southern 
ports, are now suffenng great financial loss, due to the European war, which has 
caused a suspension of much of the over-seas shipments from the Gulf ports. You are 
familiar with the paralysis that has occurred in the cotton and lumber export trade. 
It would therefore be unfair to suggest that any proper source of revenue remaining to 
these interests during such trying times be suddenly discontinued, especially when 
the innovation ur^ed would seriously operate against the safe navigation of many of 
the channels leading to the ports. 

Where changes in the pilot laws are manifestly needed to meet changed condition* 
at any of the seaports, such changes can and should be made by the State governments. 

The Chairman. Who is the author of that? 

Capt. Michel. That is from me, sir. Mr. Chairman, I have been 
sick, as I wrote jou, and I am a little exhausted now, and I would 
like to ask your mdulgence to hear me again; but I would like to put 
on some of the gentlemen who are here now. 

Mr. Small. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Fallon is here and is obliged to take 
a train this afternoon. Would Capt. Michel or the committee object 
to his making a brief statement now ? 

The Chairman. Very well; I told him a while ago he might, under 
the circumstances. 

Capt. Michel. Mr. Chairman, may I have the privilege of question- 
ingthe gentleman ? 

The (SiAiRMAN. Yes. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. E. M. FALLON, OENEEAL MANAGER OF 
THE GEORGE R. DILKES & CO., STEAMSHIP AGENTS AND 
FORWARDERS, OF PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE. 

Mr. Fallon. Gentlemen, we are engaged in the coastwise shipping 
business, both by steamers and by barges. The situation in the 
steamship business, as I presume you gentlemen pretty well know, is 
that there is a great scarcity of bottoms. People nave been forced to 
do things in the shipping business that have not been done before, as 
a general proposition, and they are laboring under a great stress now 
to make the present tonnage meet the demands. 

Along those lines we have been compelled to tow barges behind our 
steamers. We have towed not only one barge, but we have towed 
two barges. Our business is largely between northern ports and ports 
in Florida. We have been put to quite some embarrassment and 
confusion by reason of the present pilotage laws of the States. 

Mr. Small. Your transportation, as I understand, is entirely coast- 
wise — outside ? 

Mr. Fallon. Entirely coastwise; yes, sir. But our feelmg is that 
the pilots have a worthy function. We have always had a friendly 
feelingj for them; but there have been times when tne actions of cer- 
tain pilots — I might say that I do not believe they were organized — 
have been very embarrassing, and I want to tell you about those. 

I was at Key West along the middle of last November, when our 
steamer put in there with two barges. The tide was about right, and 
as she was approaching the port she was spoken some distance from 
the port by tne pilot boat. The pilot boat approached the barges 
when the steamer had passed and the barges, of course, could not slow 
down to take them on. The captain of the steamer was a licensed 
pilot for the port of Key West and very familiar with the place. 

Mr. Small. Under a Government license ? 

Mr. Fallon. Under a Government license; yes, sir. We pro- 
ceeded, and later in the day the pilots came up to the port and asked 
for the payment of the pilotage fees. We were unable to identify 
the particular pilot and masmuch as I was there the captain asked 
for advice. I was stumped to know what to do. We had been up 
to paying pilotage twice, where we were imable to identify the pilots. 

Mr. Small. In at is, more than one pilot claiming pilotage fees? 

Mr. Fallon. Yes ; more than one pilot claiming pilotage fees. So 
the pilots ft It that it would be well to post us on the law. And we 
saw Judge Harris there at Key West, and he told us that it was a 
fact that the pilots could claim and obtain pilotage on the boats even 
if they had not properly served the boats. 

Mr. Small. If they had not served the boats ? 

Mr. Fallon. Yes; if they had spoken them, you know, but had 
not served the boats. The pilots, however, agreed to waive pilotage 
outward, at least one pilotage. But it looked a little inconsistent to 
me that they could demand in one place and waive in another, but 
the attorney there. Judge Harris, said it was true that that was the 
condition of the State laws of Florida. 

Following this, in December, one of our steamers put in with two 
barges at the same port of Key West. Some distance from the port, 
I do not know how far (perhaps 30 or 40 miles), they were spoken 
about 3 a. m. in the morning by the pilot boat. But they were not 
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expecting the pilot boat to be out that distance and did not attempt 
to slow down or stop. They did stop at the bar. The pilot boat, 
at least one of them (there were several there), came alon^ide and 
spoke again. The captain refused the services of the pilot. Ctf 
course we knew we had to pay it; but they did not need the services 
of the pilot and refused them. Shortly following this one of the 
pilots spoke the steamer. The captain of the steamer said to the 
pilot that he had been spoken and that the barges had been spoken. 
He did not know if the barges had taken a pilot but made the state- 
ment that the pilot might go alongside and see. The second pilot 
approached the first barge and went aboard and informed the captain 
of the first barge that he had been sent there by the steamer. The 
captain of the steamer is in control of the barges, you understand, 
and is usually in command of the fleet. The barge captains abide 
by his decisions in all matters of that kind. The captain of the barge 
informed the pilot that he had been spoken and had refused the 
services of the pilot and did not need the second pilot. The second 
j>ilot, however, said he had been sent there by the captain and in- 
sisted on accompanying the barge up to the city. On arrival at the 
city, the captain of the barge approved the pilotage bill of the first 

filot as he was required to do under the law. The second pilot, 
owever, having come up on the boat, claimed pilotage as welt and 
he hbelled the boat and there we were up to paying for the services 
of two pilots when, as a matter of fact, we did not need the services 
of either. 

Now, Florida is a long ways. The amount involved is not very 
much,, perhaps $125, but it is something which is very annoying to 
us to stand. We have either to go down there or to engage an 
attorney and collect evidence and affidavits, and things of that kind. 
And we have been put to trouble of that kind by reason of the -com- 
pulsory pilotage laws, and we contend that it should be left discre- 
tionary to the captains of the vessels that if they want a pilot they 
should be able to take one; but they should not be forced to pay the 
bill when the pilots do not and can not rerder service. 

Mr. Small. You are referring particularly to compulsory pilotage 
on barges ? 

Mr. Fallon. On barges; yes, sir. 

Capt. Michel. That was an evil existing in the ports in Florida ? 

Mr. Fallon. This was in Florida; yes, sir. 

Capt. Michel. Did you make any attempt to correct that iji 
Florida ? Did you report that to any of the hiterests ? 

Mr. Fallon. There is no pilot association at Key West, as I 
understand it. I have never been able to locate any authorities 
there. Perhaps it is outside of the pilot commission. I think that 
is a State commission. 

I do not believe we had any discretion in the matter. The attor- 
ney informed us that that was the law, that the pilot could not only 
collect pilotage on one vessel, but he could do so on two vessels, 
although he could not serve but the one. He cited a case of that 
kind. I think it was a Standard Oil vessel, a steamer that had come 
in there and a single pUot had spoken the steamer, and had been 
refused, and had spoken the barge and had been refused. A second 
pilot spoke the barge and was remsed. Both pilots claimed pilotage. 
The first pilot claimed pilotage on both the vessels and the second 
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pilot claimed pilotage on the second vessel. They contended that 
one pilot could not claim pilotage on both vessels and that case was 
put up to the court and the court decided that the first pilot could 
collect and he did collect and was given the award of pilotage on 
both vessels. 

Mr. Byrnes. But did not give the second pilot? 

Mr. Fallon. The second pilot got no pilotage. 

Mr. Byrnes. In your case, then, there was no necessity for you to 
pav the two of them ? 

Mr. Fallon. We were under this condition 

Mr. Small. You are using the word ^'vessel,'' you mean ^'barges" ? 

Mr. Fallon. Yes, sir; barges. The second pilot coming to the 
barge represented that the captain of the steamer had sent him there 
and stayed aboard rather against the desires of the captain of the 
barge. The captain of the barge informed the second pilot that he 
had refused the services of the first pilot and he therefore could not 
take him nor use him. But he stayed aboard on the representation 
that the captain of the steamer had sent him there and, having come 
up on the vessel, he claimed he was entitled to pilotage. 

Mr. Byrnes. He claimed it, but what did you pay him for? 

Mr. Fallon. We did not pay him and he libeled the vessel. And 
the case is coming up in the court. 

Mr. Lazaro. Was not the pilot trying to comply with the State 
law ? 

Mr. Fallon. He was not. The State law provided that the vessel, 
after being spoken, would be obUged to pay the pilotage even if they 
did not accept the pilot. 

Mr. Hardy. You do not understand. He paid the first man who 
spoke the vessel. 

Mr. Byrnes. Yes, he paid the first man who spoke the vessel; but 
under the law he had to pay the first man but was not obliged to pay 
the second man ? 

Mr. Hardy. That is in court now. 

Mr. Small. That is your contention; but, on the other hand, the 
pilots are claiming you are liable for the second pilot also ? 

Mr. Byrnes. Do they claim you had to pay the two men ? 

Mr. Fallon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrnes. One pilot claims that, this one fellow who wants that 
money ? 

Mr. Fallon. There is no association there, as I understand. 

Mr. Byrnes. No association says you ought to pay two men ? 

Mr. Fallon. No, sir. 

Mr. Small. But in this case, as I understand, one pilot claims 
pilotage on the two barges ? 

Mr. Fallon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. And another pUot claimed a pilotage on one of the 
barges also ? 

Mr. Fallon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. You paid the pilot's claim on the two barges, and you 
/Are contesting the pilot's claim on the one barge ? 
• Mr. Fallon. Exactly. 
. Mr. Byrnes. Your claim is that it ought to be discretionary ? 

Mr. Fallon. We feel that we should not be compelled to pay for 
Services that, in our judgment, can not be rendered. 
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Mr. Byrnes. Suppose you went down there and it was discretionary 
and two pilots called to you and you thought that pilot A talked to 
you first and you agreed to pay him for pilotage, and pilot B thought 
he got there first and he went and sued you and libeled you. There 
is nothing to prevent him from doing it and from trying to collect it 
from you ? 

Mr. Fallon. Not a thing in the world. We have not any definite 
means of determining whether pilot A or pilot B spoke the barge 
first. They often speak it at night or early in the morning, or when 
the vessel is approaching port. They may be some distance from the 
boat, and they are unable to tell definitely which pUot spoke her, and 
yet they make a claim for pilotage when we get into port, and we are 
compelled to pay, under the law, one of them. 

Mr. Byrnes. So you are in danger of being sued wrongfully under 
any circumstances ? 

Mr. Fallon. We are. 

The Chairman. Why do you not go into the court and contest the 
payment of the fee and ask the court to find out to whom to pay it ? 

Mr. Fallon. The same case was up before, when two pilots claimed 
they had spoken the vessel, a Standard Oil boat, as I understand it, 
and. they put the money up in escrow in the hands of the court and 
let the court decide. 

Mr. Hardy. Let me ask you about another thing: In those cases, 
if you are going to have to pay although you refuse the service, why 
do you not make them get on and do the work. Then you would 
have them there, and know which one it is. 

Mr. Fallon. The control of barges is absolute, under most normal 
circumstances. It is a practicable thing to tow barges. I think 
that is generally conceded. But there is this to be thought of, that 
every time you undertake to slow your barges up or stop them you 
are jeopardizing your property to some extent. It may be small, 
yet you know you do not control a barge as you would a vessel with 
power. I quite agree with the captain on that, and for that very 
reason it is very difficult to stop under certain circumstances at a 
port and to pick up the pilot without the conditions are right and the 
master of tne vessel is a pilot, as he should be, and he Imows these 
ports and he goes right through without any stops. That is a ques- 
tion of whether it is practicable or not — whether you pick them up. 

Mr. Small. Assummg that a tug has a Government Hcensed pilot 
on board, and further assuming that this Ucensed pilot knows the 
channel into the port, is there any necessity for a pilot on any one of 
the barges? 

Mr. Fallon. I should say not. The barges can only go where the 
steamer will take them, it is to be assumed that the officer or pilot 
in command of the steam vessel entering that port knows his busi- 
ness; that he knows how to take the barges in there. And the pilot 
on the barge can not very well control or change the course of that 
vessel. He might, in the event of a very severe mistake, cause the 
barge to let go of her hawser, and to try to anchor without grounding 
her; but that is a difficult thing to do. 

Mr. Curry. Does compulsorv pilotage increase the freight rates ? 

Mr. Fallon. It does not. 1 should say not. It might be that it 
does on short hauls. But our business is rather a long-haul business. 
The towing of barges between Gulf and north Atlantic ports has 
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been done successfully under certain circumstances. And it is the 
coming means of transportation. It is the most economical form 
of transportation that nas j^et been devised. . Now the towing of 
barges on short hauls, pernaps, from Noith Carolina to Norfolk, 
where we work for part of the way on the inside waters, I should say 
that the cost of $50 pilotage would affect the freight rate. It is 
bound to make itself felt where the rate is very low. 

Mr. Curry. Has the freight rate been increased lately ? 

Mr. Fallon. By reason of the pilotage ? 

Mr. Curry. No ; for any reason ? 

Mr. Fallon. The freight rates have been increased by reason of 
the demand for bottoms. 

Mr. Byrnes. I am very much interested in the question somebody 
aeked here (I believe my friend here). You say on the long haul it 
would not increase the rate. Why not ? 

Mr. Fallon. It is to be assumed that on the long haul a large 
property would be' in service. For instance, our steamer towing 
two barges is of 4,000 tons capacity. She tows a barge of 3^500 tons 
capacity and one of 2,500 tons capacity. She raises them from a 
4,000-ton unit to practically a 10,000-ton unit. On 10,000 tons, I 
am frank to say, that the matter of pilotage would not be a consider- 
able item in tlie freight, but I will say this, that in compiling rates 
all the factors that enter into the cost are looked up before the rate 
is made. 

Mr. Curry. Has there been any increase in the cost of maintaining 
and operating these boats recently ? 

Mr. Fallon. Yes; the seamen^s law, ot course, has increased the 
cost of operation. 

Mr. Curry. How ? 

Mr. Fallon. Well, the third officer is one item. The next is the 
difficulty of getting satisfactory seamen, due to the lact that the 
able-boclied seaman now possesses a certificate. That has a psycho- 
logical effect upon the men, and they feel that where they nave a 
certificate now and where they did not have one before that they are 
entitled to a little more money. 

Mr. Curry. How much ? 

Mr. Fallon. Of course the law of supply and demand operates 
there; but I should say, based upon the tact that the man has a cer- 
tificate, he is demanding $5 a month morc^. 

The Chairman. Is there not a psychological effect growing out of 
the condition in the ocean commerce, which justifies you gentlemen 
in charging from 100 to 1,000 per cent more freight rates now? 

Mr. Fallon. Not at all; that is a Question of demand. 

The Chairman. Is that not shared dv the seamen ? • 

Mr. Fallon. Not at aU; that is a question of demand. 

The Chairman. I say that is shared by the seamen. They think 
they ought to share your prosperity to some extent ? 

Mi. Fallon. Generally speaking, the rates are very high; but it 
may; be interesting to you to know a great deal of trade is still being 
carried on this coast to-daj on rates as low as they were a year or a 
vear and a half ago. It is only spasmodic business that is paying 
high rates. 

Mr. Hardy. They raised them up very high immediately on the 
declaration of war, did they not ? 
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Mr. Fallon, rollowin^ the war the rates were very low. 

Mr. Hardy. Do you think they are as low now as they were before 
the war? 

Mr. Fallon. Not in the open market; but conditions of competi- 
tion very often force operators of steamers to take very much lower 
rates than in open market. We have carried freight as low, to the 
31st day of December of this year, as we carried at any time in the 
last five years. And that was during the period when the open market, 
so called, was rather high. That is a condition of competition. 

Mr. Hardy. That is where you just earned something along as a 
little filler, or something of that sort ? 

Mr. Fallon. No, sir; the steamer is largely in competition with 
the railroads. And if the railroad rates do not advance, we can not 
advance ours. 

Mr. Hardy. Do you mean that the steamboat rates, the water 
rates, ever have to be lowered to meet railroad rates ? 

Mr. Fallon. It is quite true in this case, in very many instances. 
We have to compete with territories and, for instance, if we go in 
to-day to carry 100,000 tons of coal for the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road from Tampa, we have to compete with the price of coal and 
the rate of transportation from Birmingham to get that business. 

Mr. Hardy. Tnat is not with the railroad carrying the same freight 
from the same point that you do, but with the railroad carrying freight 
from somewhere else ? 

Mr. Fallon. Fxactly. But, taking it in the opposite direction, our 
rates are limited by the rates from Florida to the North. They are 
limited to-day. 

The Chairman. Let me suggest that we are getting somewhat 
afield now. Let us stick to the text. 

Mr. Fallon. Yes, sir; but, Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. The question now is whether or not pilotage should 
be charged on these barges in tow. 

Mr. t ALLON. But the question of rates is pertinent in this way, 
that while the present high rates prevailing for bottom is not entirely 
true of the coastwise traffic, still we are affected by any burdensome 
laws in respect to those rates, without regard to the present mcrket. 

The Chairman. Well, there is no necessity for the pilotage, with- 
out reference to the rates, and unless it is in the interest of safetv to 
life, it should not be charged, should it ? 

Mr. Fallon. No, it should not, if I understand your question cor- 
rectly. 

The Chairman. I understand this compiilsory pilotage is in the 
interest of safeW of floating property and life. 

Mr. Fallon. True. Now, we should like to feel that the law should 
be consistent in this respect, that it should be discretionary to take a 
pilot. If the pilotage is necessary for the safety of vessels, the law 
ought to be enforced to compel vessels to take the pilot — not merely 
to pay them — they should be compelled to take the pilot. If it is 
safe to do without them, under a Grovernment pilot or master of the 
vessel, then we should be free not to take them. 

Mr. Small. But, in vour opinion, it is safe for barges in tow of tugs, 
without the necessity tor taking the pilot ? 

Mr. Fallon. Yes, sir. We have never taken pilots; we have only 
paid thom. And we have had no trouble, no accidents. 
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The Chairman. Have you ever gone into the port of New Orleans ? ] 

Mr. Fallon. I have not. We have run steamers in there, but not 
with barges in tow. But I shoiild hesitate, very much now, after 
what I heard here to-day, ever to send any steamers in there a^ain. 

Mr. Byrnes. When you ran in there, did you have a bar pilot, or 
not ? 

Mr. Fallon. No; we did not. We had six steamers, part of 
which operated to New Orleans, and it was largely discretionary with 
the captains. If the captain felt competent to enter a port without 
a pilot, he dispensed with them. If the captain was not familiar 
with the place and required the services of a pilot, he took one. 

Mr. Small. Of course, a steamer with a Government-hcensed pilot 
on board was exempt and he exercised his discretion as to whether or 
not he should take a pilot ? 

Mr. Fallon. Yes. You understand with a Government license, 
when the master receives it, what he has to do is this: The master of 
the vessel trading to a port for a certain time becomes familiar with 
it, and familiar with the waters. He goes before the local board of 
inspectors and he undergoes an examination. If the board of local 
inspectors consider the master competent they wiU indorse his cer- 
tificate for a pilot at that port. If they do not feel he is competent 
he will have to run that port for a long period before he can get such 
a certificate. Now, then, he is a pilot only for his own vessel. He is 
not licensed to go in and engage in trade in that particular port in 
competition with the pilots. 

Mr. Burke. Do you know whether or not there is any rule or law 
at any of these ports which requires the pilots to speak to the vessel 
as it is about to enter the port ? Is there any law requiring them to 
be within reach of the vessel in case they need the services of the 
pilot ? 

Mr. Fallon. I do not believe there is. I do not believe the law 
compels the pilots to be on the bar under any and all circumstances, 
and I think the pilot need not be. I think the theory is if a pilot is 
not there and you require one you must wait until they come out 
and take the vessel in. I do not think the laws compel the pilot to 
be there. Am I not right in that ? 

Capt. Michel. No, sir. The law requires them to cruise out to . 
sea, and to fly a certain flag in the daytime and to burn a light that 
can be seen all around the horizon at night. 

Mr. Fallon. Under any and all conditions ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fallon. I may be mistaken, I am not sure of my point on that. ^ 

I have not seen it in any of the laws I have lookeA up. I do not 
believe it is true in Florida. 

Capt. Michel. You have looked up some of those laws, Mr. Fallon ? 

Mr. Fallon. I have looked up some of them. 

Capt. Michel. You never thought of advising your attorney to 
introduce a bill in Florida to correct what you thought was an evil ? 

Mr. Fallon. The evil has occurred to us more recently, as I 
explained. The best wsiy that we saw for a correction was this 
amendment to the bill which would, at one bite, so to speak, correct 
it all over. We have no assurance and it is a long laborious work 
to make a change of that kind on the part of an individual or an 
individual company in any State law. • 
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Capt. Michel. Mr. Fallon, you seem to understand there was some 
degree of danger when you stop a towboat towing a barge to pick 
up a pUot ? 

Mr. Fallon. I speak in a general way. I should say there would 
be a certain element of danger in that, perhaps small, depending 
upon the port. 

Capt. Michel. Have you ever been on the vessels when they had 
to stop ? 

Mr. Fallon. I have not. I am not a navigator. 

Capt. Michel. You say there was some danger on account of the 
slacking up of the hawser, and so on. It is necessary sometimes to 
stop a vessel suddenly. Or, in other words, if you are going into 
a harbor and there was a haze or fog and you met a vessel across 
the channel, or outside of the bar and ancnored, waiting for clear 
weather to go in, and you saw a vessel right ahead, and you had to 
stop your tug, or the tug had to be stopped, is it proper for the barges 
to follow right along and run into the towboat ? 

Mr. Fallon. You are dealing now with a question of navigation. 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fallon. I have already explained that I am not a navigator. 
My talk has been directed to tne difficulties, as I see them, as manager 
of the property. 

Capt. Michel. I had no intention of asking you a question that I 
thought you are not familiar with. But I want to show that it is 
possible for the gentlemen who are advocates of this bUl not to be 
fully aware of what they are asking for, and that this bill may have 
been prepared in haste. You said just now that you thought when 
the pilots were really necessary they ought to be compelled to take 
them on board ? 

Mr. Fallon. No; I beg your pardon. I did not make that asser- 
tion. 

Capt. Michel. That is what I understood, that if a pilot was really 
needed the vessel ought to take the pilot. 

Mr. Fallon. No, sir; I do not believe I made that assertion. 

Mr. Small. You can repeat again what you did say. 

Mr. Fallon. I did not quite follow the point referred to. 

The Chairman. I think you said this, that your vessels had United 
States licensed pilots aboard, and in entering a harbor they had the 
discretion, if they were not familiar with the waters, of employing a 
State pilot; something like that. 

Mr. Fallon. I saia this, that when the officers became familiar 
with the port and they underwent an examination and they secured 
the indorsement of the inspectors to operate to that port, that follow- 
ing that they have not take pilots. Preceding that they wo\ild do 
so, or, under a given set of circumstances, the captain might feel the 
necessity of taking a pilot. That, I think, is the expression. 

Capt. Michel. I understood you stated that when it was necessary 
to take a pUot on account of conditions, that they should be com- 
pelled to take one. 

Mr. Fallon. No; I did not make that asserttion. 

Mr. Byrnes. Do you make the reverse, a statement to the contrary, 
that there can be no condition at axiy port that would in your opinion 
justify compulsory pilotage ? 

Mr. Fallon. I do. ^ 
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Mr. Byrnes. No matter what the condition is, it would not be 
justified ? 

Mr. Fallon. I do. 

Mr. Byrnes. That every shipowner ought to be allowed to use 
his own discretion? 

Mr. Fallon. Entirely so. For this very reason, that no two ships 
behave alike. The captain of the ship knows his vessel as we know 
our hats, so to speak. He knows just exactly what she will do under 
a given set of circumstances. It is his duty to know that. He be- 
comes familiar with every action of that vessel. Now, then, when he 
is entering a port, if he is a licensed pilot for that port, it is his duty 
to take that vessel in. It is our feeling that he can do so with more 
safety than a local pilot, because he knows his vessel better. The 
local pilot steps aboard a different vessel every day. He does not 
know the particular action of that vessel. Now I am speaking of our 
policy. It is our feeling that the officer in charge of that vessel — the 
captain — knowing her and knowing the port, it is his duty to take 
her in without a pilot. 

Mr. Byrnes. You think it is more important to know the vessel 
than to know the channel, then ? 

Mr. Fallon. It is equally as important to know the action of the 
vessel as it is to know the channel. 

Mr. Burke. Do you know of any instance where a licensed cap- 
tain acting as the pilot ordinarily enters the port without the assist- 
ance of a pilot, and other instances, under different weather and 
water conditions, on entering the same port, that he is obliged to 
have the services of a pilot? In other words, do certain weather 
conditions, or water conditions, or storm conditions, make it neces- 
sary to require the assistance of a pilot where under milder weather 
conditions it would not be necessary in entering a port ? 

Mr. Fallon. I will answer that in this way, that when the captain 
of the steamer qualifies as a pilot for the port he is assumed to know;. 

Mr. Small. And receives a Government license ? 

Mr. Fallon. And receives a Government license, and when he 
undergoes an examination for a certificate as a pilot for that port, 
he is assumed to know enough about the waters to take the vessel 
into and out of that port imder any circumstances of weather con- 
ditions or anything else. 

Mr. Burke. Let me ask you this question: Supposing the boat ran 
from Norfolk to Tampa and touched at all of the seaports along that 
run • when the candidate for a license applies, is he examined as to 
his knowledge of all of the ports on that route ? 

Mr. Fallon. No; he possesses a captains certificate granted by 
the Government. Indorsed on that certificate is a local pilot s license 
by the steamboat inspectors for the individual port alone. The 
captain could have a dozen indorsements on his certificate. One 
indorsement covers only one port. 

Mr. Bubke. Then upon the strength of that one local indorsement 
he is permitted by courtesy to conduct his vessels into any other port; 
is that it ? 

Mr. Fallon. No, sir. He has got to get an indorsement for each 
particular port. 

Mr. Small. From the local steamboat inspectors ? 

Mr. Fallon. From the local steamboat inspectors of that port. 
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Mr. Small. Based upon an examination ? 

Mr. Fallon.. Based upon an examination as to that port. 

Mr. Byrnes. Does he go to that port to stand examination ? 

Mr. Fallon. He does ordinarily. Now there are some ports where 
the local inspectors are not adjacent. Take, for instance, Florida; 
the local inspectors are located at Apalachicola. I do not know why. 
The seaports are Jacksonville, Tampa, St. Augustine, and Miami, but 
the local inspectors are located at Apalachicola. They are from time 
to time in tne different ports, and if the captain should happen to 
catch them at Tampa when the vessel was there, the captam could 
undergo an examination at Tampa; or failing that, they can take it 
with the steamboat inspectors at Baltimore, who will examine him 
as to a knowledge of those waters and pass the examination down to 
the inspectors at Apalachicola who would approve it. 

Mr. Byrnes. For how long is that certificate good ? 

Mr. Fallon. The certificate is good for five years. 

Mr. Byrnes. Where you have one of those harbors, where the 
channel is changing, as you have heard stated of New Orleans to-day, 
and he does not go but once or twice in five years, would you think 
it would be good business to risk going in there ? 

Mr. Fallon. It would not, sir. 

Mr. Byrnes. I mean from the standpoint of the port, would it 
be right to have a man go in there and run the risk oi blocking that 
channel ? 

Mr. Fallon. It would not, sir; but you must appreciate this: 
That vessel owners have very much at stake; and when we put a 
captain in charge of a vessel we assume he is going to be a competent 
man and is not going to jeopardize our property, but that he is going 
to be careful of it and is not going to take any unnecessary risks. 
Assuming the captain had not been to the port of New Orleans, say, 
for three years; it would be sort of foolhardy for him to enter that 
port without a local pilot. 

Mr. Byrnes. But if he is not competent and is foolhardy and 
attempts it, the people at New Orleans have no protection at all 
against that foolhardiness before he blocks the channel. 

Mr. Fallon. You have got to allow the captain some discretion 
in this way. He can not have a certificate without having undergone 
an examination and undergone long training before he gets a certifi- 
cate, and it is safe to assume when he gets the certificate that he is 
a man of good judgment. . 

The Chairman. His occupation depends on the retention of his 
Government certificate, and he would lose his occupation and would 
lose his certificate if he was guilty of foolhardiness. 

Mr. Fallon. He would not get the ship. 

Mr. Small. And under the law it requires that his license be revoked 
by the Steamboat Inspection Service ? 

Mr. Fallon. It would. 

Mr. Byrnes. It would not be revoked until he had blocked that 
channel; because, of course, they can not tell in advance what he is 
going to do. 

Mr. Fallon. That is rather far-fetched. 

Mr. Hardy. The reason applies to all laws compelling attendance 
to certain things. In other words, every shipowner ought to be 
careful and prudent about everything like lifesaving and tl^p lifeboats, 
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and in order to escape responsibility, it looks like no shipowner would 
take less than a sufficient amount of lifeboats; yet the law requires 
them to take a certain amount. Now, your position in reference to 
New Orleans, it seems to me, is this, because it might be to the interest 
of the shipowners to observe all caution in gomg up a river that 
therefore the law ought not to require him to do it, but to leave it to 
his discretion ? 

Mr. Fallon. The protection of his own property would compel 
him to do so. 

Mr. Hardy. Would not the same reason apply to nearly every 
other law made for safety ? 

Mr. Fallon. No, I do not believe so; but I should say this, that 
as to the question of safety at sea there is a good deal of diflference of 
opinion, you know, existing upon that. The owners comply with the 
law and do so sometimes rather reluctantly. They have opinions; 
but as to the question of the safety of their own job, their own 
property, they do not have any difference of opinion. They are 
going to protect that first. 

Mr. Hardy. Is it not nearly alwavs the case that a man will take 
risks with his own property rather than incur expense, frequently? 

Mr. Fallon. No; I do not honestly believe it. Not a vessel prop- 
erty. You see, your ability is largely limited by what insurance 
you can get. Now, as a vessel owner or operator you have got to 
show the insurance companies and to prove to them that you are 
prudent men. You can not get insurance on your property otherwise. 

Mr. Hardy. Mr. Fallon, I will admit very freely that if you and 
jour vessel were the only things concerned, your position would be 
right; but there are the interests of the city of New Orleans and the 
interests of the Army to be observed, and they are entitled to some 
protection, it seems to me. 

Mr. Fallon. Let me suggest this, Judge Hardv, that of course 
accidents are going to occur as long as there is snipping — they are 
going to occur. In speaking of the citjr of New Orleans and the 
passes, I do not know a great deal about it except this, that there is 
something like 110 miles of river and two passes. There is some 
considerable commerce entering and leaving the port. If it is so 
very hazardous for the vessels to enter and leave that port it is really 
remarkable that any vessels enter and leave there. It is really 
remarkable. Now, ports are not so bad as we picture them. There 
is a lot of room to get in andaout of ports, as a rule. Oar Government 
sees that there is, and our Government spends millions of dollars to 
see that there is sufficient entrance and exit at every port. 

Mr. Hardy. Yes; but you appreciate the fact that the river there 
is subject to shoal formations and a change in the channel, as stated 
by Capt. Michel just a moment ago. That is current, common 
knowledge, is it not ? 

Mr. Fallon. Then that resolves itself, in th» main, in this: If the 
cross currents are such that the vessels can not be controlled in them, 
how can a pilot control them ? 

Mr. Hardy. Leaving out the question of the cross currents, how 
about the shoals? The shoals form and the channels change, do 
•^hey not ? 

Mr. Fallon. I do not believe the changes are so frequent that the 
Government can not keep them charted or marked. 
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Mr. Hardy. Yes; but a pilot whose certificate lasts for five years 
might be there this year and then not any more until next year. 

Mr. Fallon. I agree with you on that point. 

Mr.- Hardy. And he is liable to run across changes. 

Mr. Fallon. I agree with you that no captain should enter a port 
unless he is qualified to do so. 

Mr. Hardy. But the only point we difl^er on is that you nevertheless 
contend that he ought to be allowed to do so if he sees proper ? 

Mr. Fallon. I think it ought to be discretionary with the captain. 

The Chairman. Is there anything else of this gentleman? We 
have other gentlemen here. 

Capt. Michel. I would like to ask a few questions. 

The Chairman. . Yes. 

Capt. Michel. Mr. Fallon, you stated that you had good navigators 
on your vessels and that they ought to be permitted to navigate the 
channels if they think that they are competent 1 

Mr. Fallon. I do. 

Capt. Michel. And that it ought to be discretionary. Has it ever 
occurred to you that they could not do that in shoal water ? Do you 
know that* when a vessel gets in shoal water it is very hard to steer? 

Mr. Fallon. True. 

Capt. Michel. Would you know that when a vessel gets near a shoal 
that might not be visible, the channel there is not visible, that if she 
gets near a shoal she naturally sucks off from that ? 

Mr. Fallon. True. 

Capt. Michel. Then it would require a pilot with local knowledge 
to know where that sho^l was so as to port his helm and, knowing 
exactly what this vessel would do, that he could slow down his vessel, 
port his helm, and go roimd that comer in a proper manner; but a 
man who would not know that condition, he would run the risk of 
groundmg hinaself and he would run the risk of running into a passing 
vessel, which increases the suction. That has happened in the South- 
west Pass or at least in the South Pass. 

Mr. Fallon. I can only answer you in one way on that, and that is 
from our experience. I want to reiterate that we have the friendliest 
feeling for tne pilots and we think that they have a proper function. 
But to answer your question, I will speak from experience and that is 
this, that during the past five years, to my certain knowledge, as 
clearly as I can recollect (I am pretty sure about it), we have never 
had a vessel there that was not put ashore with a pilot on board. 

Mr. Small. With a local pilot ? 

Mr. Fallon. With a local pilot. During that period we have never 
had a steamer ashore that it was not put ashore with a local pilot on 
board. And when we have left it to our captains to navigate the 
channel and to go in and out, we have never had a single ship ashore. 

Mr. Byrnes. Why didn't you stop getting the bar pilots, then? 

Mr. Fallon. The only question, as I say, is this: We maintain that 
when our captain is qualified at all he is capable of doing it, but until 
he does qualify we have to have a pilot, certainly. 

Mr. Small. The steamers use the local pilots until they have a 
Government licensed pilot on board who is qualified ? 

Mr. Fallon. Until the captain is qualified, we have the local pilots 
on board. 
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Capt. Michel. Would you please give the names of the two 
steamers running to New Orleans at the present time ? 

Mr. Fallon. We are not running any steamers to New Orleans at 
the present time. We ran six steamers there last year, off and on. 
Ours is a semitramp service. 

Capt. Michel. What are the names ? 

Mr. Fallon. The steamers Julia Luckenbachy D. N. Luckenhackj 
Harry Luckenbach^ F. J. Luckenhach, J. L, LucJcenbachj and the Jacob 
Luckenbach. 

Capt. Michel. The J. L. Luckenbach is a pretty large vessel, is she 
not? 

Mr. Fallon. She is 425 feet long. 

Capt. Michel. Have you ever heard any coiyiplaint from the 
captains who handled that vessel? 

Mr. Fallon. She is an unruly vessel, a difficult vessel to handle. 

Capt. Michel. Did they ever report to you that the pilot boats 
went alongside of her and turned her around ? 

Mr. Fallon. She was ashore at the entrance of the Mississippi 
River two years ago, I think, or something like that. 

Capt. Michel. In the main river. Did you ever kncJw at the 
mile and three-quarters that the pilot boat had to go up there and 
turn her around and head her downstream ? 

-Mr. Fallon. I recall that she was ashore. I can not remember 
the details of that. Now, did you have a pilot aboard ? 

Capt. Michel. I do not kiiow where she was ashore. 

Mr. Fallon. At New Orleans, at the entrance to the river. I 
can look that up and make it a part of the testimony, if you wish. 

Capt. Michel. Then, with the captain of your vessel, together 
with the local pilot, it is possible even then for a vessel to get ashore ? 

Mr. Fallon. With a local pilot? 

Capt. Michel. Yes. 

Mr. Fallon. Surely. 

Mr. Small. You are aware of the fact that these local pilots under 
the State laws, before they can navigate a steamer, are obliged to 
obtain a license from the United States Steamboat-Inspection 
Service ? 

Mr. Fallon. I am not; but I am glad you mentioned that. In 
the city of Key West, the question was raised — one of the pilots 
who claimed the pilotage was asked if he was an ojB&cer licensed by 
the Federal Government. They were local men. And one of them 
had never served on a seagoing vessel. Now I happen to know that 
the same is true of Tampa. There are several local pilots there who 
have never served before the mast or as first officers on a seagoing 
vessel. 

Mr. Small. I think it will be conceded that local pilots, before 
they can navigate the steamer, must have a hcense from the United 
States Steamboat-Inspection Service. 

Mr. Fallon. I think they should have. 

The Chairman. Is that correct, Capt. Michel ? 

Capt. Michel. Sir ? 

The Chairman. I say, these local pilots must have a regular 
Ucense from the local inspectors ? 

Capt. Michel. No, sir; there are many of the pilots in the countrv 
that have no license from the United States mspectors, althougn 
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they are competent to handle their vessels. But, technically, they 
must have one man on board. And some of the young men working 
in the business, after thejr have been there a certain length of time, 
we recommend their appointment, that they be appointed, and that 
they be given an opportunity to handle our boats before they handle 
the vessels of other people. And it is through our recommendation 
that these particular men are appointed. 

The Chairman. By whom ? 

Capt. Michel. By the local inspectors. 

The Chairman. And receive a United States Ucense ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir; we have to have them, technically. 

The Chairman. Why so ? 

Capt. Michel. Because the law provides that all American vessels 
shall have one Ucensed pilot as a part of their equipment. Now, if 
the master of a vessel thinks that he can enter and leave a port that 
is marked off with buovs he can hire a man who has a license that 
is serving in a gasoline boat, or in some small boat. He may be the 
third officer, or he majr be a quartermaster, but he has a technical 
license, and the captain takes the vessel out and he is within the 
law, because he has that technical hcense. 

Mr. Small. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to interrupt, but section 
4444, which is proposed to be amended by this pending bill, provides — 

That no State or municipal government shall impose upon pilots of steam vessels 
anjr obligation to procure a State or other license in addition to that furnished by the 
United States, or any other regulations which will impede such pilots in the per- 
formance of the duties required by this title, nor shall any pilot charges be levied 
by any such authority upon any steamer piloted as provided by this title; and in no 
case shall the fees charged for the pilotage of any steam vessel exceed the customary or 
legally established rates in the State where the same is performed. Nothing in 
this title shall be construed to annul or affect any regulation established by the 
laws of any State, requiring vessels entering or lea^ring a port in any such State, other 
than coastwise steam vessels, to take a pilot duly licensed or authorized by the laws in 
such State, or a State situate on the waters of such State. 

Then section 4401 provides: 

All coastwise seagoing vessels, and vessels navigating the Great Lakes, shall be 
subject to the navigation laws of the United States, when navigating within the juris- 
dictions thereof; and all vessels propelled in whole or in part by steam, navigating as 
aforesaid, shall be subject to all tiie rules and regulations established in i)ur8uance of 
law for Hie Government of steam vessels in passing, as provided by this title — 

The Chairman. What section is that ? 

Mr. Small. This is section 4401. And reading further: 

and every coastwise seagoing steam vessel subject to the navigation laws of the United 
States, and to the rules and regulations aforesaid not sailing under register, shall, 
when under way^ except on the high seas, be under the control and direction of pilots 
licensed by the inspectors ot steamboats. 

Mr. Hardy. What does it mean by ''not saiUng under register?*^ 

Mr. Small. It means the foreign trade. 

Mr. Fallon. ''Not sailing under register/' means this, that the 
American coastwise vessels running abroad sail under register; run- 
ning coastwise, they sail under enrollment. 

Mr. Small. In other words, when engaged in the foreign trade, 
they are said to be sailing under register. 

Mr. Fallon. They must register for the foreign trade, but under 
the coastwise trade they do not register; they sad under enrollment. 

26538—16 ^10 
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Mr. Small. So that I would suggest anyone who thinks the con- ] 

trary should investigate it. The statement I made was that regard- 
less of the regulations of the State laws for licensing the local pilots, 
if they attempt to pilot a steam vessel in the coastwise trade they 
must nave a Ucense issued under the laws of the United States by the 
Steamboat Inspection Service. 

Mr. Fallon. Exactly; and should we, by mistake, inadvertence, 
lack of knowledge, or any other reason, take a pilot for local waters, 
who has not been licensed as a Federal pilot by the United States 
laws, our vessel is subject to a heavy fine. 
* Mr. Small. Of $500, I think. 

Mr. Fallon. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Michel. That appUes entirely to steam vessels, does it not ? 

Mr. Fallon. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Michel. It does not apply to other licenses? 

Mr. Fallon. Only to steam vessels. 

Capt. Michel. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that we are not 
objecting to that law as it exists. 

Mr. Curry. All of your ships and barges entering and leaving ports 
are spoken by pilots? 

Mr. Fallon. As a rule. I do not recall any cases where they were 
not. 

Mr. Curry. How often do you find it necessary to take a pilot 
aboard ? 

Mr. Fallon. Rarely. Because our captains run largely to the 
same ports. After they have qualified themselves, we do not permit 
the pilots on the steamers. Feeling that the captain of the steamer 
is a qualified pilot for the port, we do not stop for pilots on the barges. 

Mr. Curry. But knowing on your barges or boats or ships they are 
under the control of the captain who is also a pilot, may be spoken by 
a pilot entering and leaving port, do you ever accept pilotage ? 

Mr. Fallon. Seldom. 

Mr. Curry. Do you? 

Mr. Fallon. I do not beheve we have done so for some years. 

Mr. Small. If you will permit me just to introduce this decision. 
I want to say first to the committee that as to the navi^abihty of the 
passes at the mouth of the Mississippi that at the con<3usion we will 
introduce some appropriate evidence; but at this stage I would Uke 
to introduce an extract from an opinion entitled ^ ^ The Adlia and 
The Crathome,y which is 108 Federal Reporter, page 975. It was a 
case of a collision and the vessel engaged m the foreign trade and also 
subject to pilotage, and the coUision occurred on the trip either to or 
from Baltimore. And I would like to read this paragraph from the 
decision of Judge Thomas J. Morris, United States district judge, 
who had a long and distinguished service in the United States court, 
and particularfy in the administration of the admiralty law. I read 
as follows: 

I can not pronounce this decree without adding some observations with regard to 
some of the licensed pilots of the Chesapeake Bay. If I am right in my decision of 
this case, owners of the German steamship Adlia have suffered a loss, which it is 
said may amount to $100,000, by the inexcusable violation of a rule of navigation by 
one of our own pilots, employed because he is supposed to know the local rules, and 
whose services they were compelled to accept. Notwithstanding the accident to the 
steamship's whistle, this loss could not have happened, in broad daylight, and with 
all natural conditions favorable for safety, if the pilot of the Acilia had not willfully 
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disobeyed the rule prescribed by act of Congress for navigating narrow channels. I 
have been for a long time disturbed by observing how little attention is paid by 
many of these members of the pilot association to the regulations prescribed oy Con- 
gress, and by the United States supervising inspectors under authority of Congress, 
for preventing collisions. They seem often to be arbitrary and opinionated in their 
notions of navigation, and indifferent to the fact that it is the owners of these large 
and valuable steamships, and not themselves, who have to pay for their neglects. 
They receive compensation in excess of that paid to highly inteliigent men of ability 
who are masters of steamers, and it is but fair to expect of them an equal degree of 
intelligence and character, and yet the truth is that admiralty lawyers often feel 
great concern at being obliged to put some of these pilots on the witness stand. They 
frequently give such an unintelligent, obviously mcorrect, and biased explanation 
of the cause of their collisions, and the way the ships came together, and of their own 
maneuvers, that they put in jeopardy even a good case. I am not infrequently 
obliged, in order to get at the real facts, to refdse to accept what they testify to. It 
has more than once nappened that when testifying the witness has been noticeably 
affected by drink, thus exhibiting a lamentable lack of any sense of responsibility 
for their conduct as pilots. I do not wish to be considered as speaking of all, for it is 
probable that it is only those who have got ships into collision that I have seen in 
court, and I do not doubt that there are many wno are justly entitled to high reputa- 
tion; but, speaking of some of those I have heard testify, I feel it my duty, in a matter 
of such great interest to the commerce of the port, to BBy that these men do not exhibit 
the knowledge of the rules of navigation, the education, the intelligence, and the 
character that is fairly to be expected of men who occupy the position which special 
legislation has given to these pilots. Jja. my judgment, there should be a more rigid 
supervision of the members of this body, with a view to requiring of its members 
character, intelligence, temperance, and obedience to the rules of navigation, and of 
punishing derelictions by suspension and dismissal. 

I read that extract from the opinion of this eminent judge because 
of the contention which has been made that Government pilots acting 
under a Government license had been derelict at the port of New Or- 
leans. And if there had been derehction, it is not one-sided. 

The Chairman. When was that opinion rendered ? 

Mr. Small. In 1901. 

Caj)t. Michel. I stated that the Government pilots met their 
capacity, and that a great many of them were very competent men. 
And I so state now. In what State was that ? 

Mr. Small. Maryland. 

Capt. Michel. This bill does not affect Maryland. 

Mr. Small. Oh, no. But that was a vessel in the foreign trade and 
in all these States from Virginia up, while they have abolished all 
compulsory pilotage on coastwise shipping, they have still retained it 
as to foreign shipping. 

Capt. Michel. There was a case in the State of Louisiana, not long 
ago, the State of Mississippi having commissioned one of those Gov- 
ernment pilots to pilot from the port of Natchez to the mouth of the 
river, claiming that he had a right to pilot up that bar, and he under- 
took to stop at New Orleans. He piloted the vessel and it was finally 
decided by the Circuit Court of the United States. But in rendering 
the decision, in the Supreme Court of Louisiana, Judge Monroe, who 
is now chief justice, I took an extract from that decision which reads 
as follows: 

Mr. Small. Give the name of the case and where it appears. 

Capt. Michel. It was the State v. Leech; I do not remember the 
initials. 

Mr. Small. In the United States court or a State court? 

Capt. Michel. That was in a State court, but it did go to the 
United States circuit court. 

Mr. Small. Can you give the volume where it appears ? 
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Capt. Michel. I can furnish this committee with a copy of that, 
sir. 

Mr. Small. I would like to have it and also a citation to the case 
in the United States circuit court. 

Capt. Spencer [reading] : 

The legislation of the State of Louisiana upon the subject is elaborate in the ex- 
treme, and its effect has been the establishment and maintenance of a B3n3tem which 
is most satisfactory in its operation, and of an organized body of men whose worth, 
capacity, and loyalty is beyond praise. 

Capt. Michel. As I stated, Mr. Small, I am not a lawyer, and I 
could not hunt up those cases. We have not any lawyer. 

Mr. Small. I tnink you are a pretty good lawyer. 

Capt. Michel. I have been educated as a pilot. 

The Chairman. I do not think it is in the way of being relevant to 
compliment the relative merits of these various pilots; I think in our 
various trades we have good and bad, competent, and incompetent; 
but let us stick to the text and get along witn this hearing. 

Mr. Small. I agree with you. 

Capt. Michel. Here is a section of the pilot laws of Louisiana 
which compels a pilot to board a vessel when practicable, and a 
violation of that law would send him to jail for five years: 

Capt. Spencer [reading]: 

Sec. 2689. Whenever any branch pilot shall^ when practicable, refuse or neglect 
to go on board of any ship or vessel, when called by signal or otherwise, he dball be 
suspended from his duties as pilot for the term of five years, and shall, moreover, be 
liable to be fined in the sum of $300; in default of payment thereof he shall suffer 
imprisonment for the term of three months. 

Mr. Small. Mr. Chairman, majr I make this suggestion right here, 
that it would shorten this case, if we could confine it to the merits 
of this bill. This bill proposes to exempt barges in tow of tugs in the 
coastwise trade from compulsory pilotage; and if we could confine 
the evidence to the merits or demerits oi that particular legislation, 
we might shorten the hearing. 

Capt. Michel. Mr. Chairman, in regard to that, the other side has 
been Tieard 

The Chairman. And they confined their testimony wholly to that 
issue, too. 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir; but the avenue has been opened for these 
gentlemen to make any statement they choose, and we would Hke 
an opportunity to show that they may be mistaken. And for that 
reason I wouldf like to touch on questions so that when it is suggested 
that steamers are not required to have pilots — I should like to ask 
that I be not shut out from showing the local conditions in the dif- 
ferent places. 

The Chairman. There is no suggestion to shut you out, 

Capt. Michel. No, sir; I did not mean to imply that, but Mr. 
Small 

Mr. Small. I had no such thought in mind. 

The Chairman. You have given the conditions at New Orleans 
which seem to be quite different from the other ports, so far as has 
been disclosed. 

Capt. Michel. Later there was a statement that only sailing ves- 
sels, say in a storm, that run into a harbor to get clear of the pilots. 
I would like later to make some remarks about that. 
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Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this is Capt. J. J. Adkins, of South- 
port, N. C, who will make his own statement and I believe will be 
Erepared to answer any questions propounded. I would like, also, to 
ave the privilege of askmg questions. 

STATEMENT OF CAPT. J. J. ADKIITS, OF SOXTTHPOBT, TS. C. 

Capt. Adkins. I am a Cape Fear bar pilot for the port of Wilming- 
ton, while I live at Southport. And I will say that I deem it to be 
fortunate that I do live at Southport. Though born and raised in 
New Hanover County, in which Wilmington is situated, I live in 
another county away from the interests and commerce in which I am 
a bar pilot. However, I claim the privilege and blessing of knowing 
a great many people in the city of Wilmington, about all that have 
to do with that port in the way of commerce. 

I have with me here, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, the action of the board of commissioners of navigation and pilot- 
age, which is the body politic in regard to the commerce of the State 
of North Carolina. I say that because there are no pilots 

The Chairman. Is that a body created by law ? 

Capt. Adkins. Yes, sir; under the laws oi the State of North Caro- 
lina the board of commissioners are appointed by the governor, and 
the board of commissioners of navigation and pilotage nas charge of 
all waters from 7 miles above Nigger Head Point, which is in Wil- 
mington, out to sea, and supervision over the waters and the pilots. 

The Chairman. Who are the men on that board; not their names, 
but their business or their occupations ? 

Capt. Adkins. I will tell you their names, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I do not care anything about their names, but what 
is their business ? 

Capt Adkins. The chairman of that board is a member of the firm 
of Alexander Sprunt & Sons, and that is Mr. James Sprunt. He is 
chairman, and Capt. John W. Harper, a steamboat man raised in that 
same county and living in Wilmington for many years, and who is a 
practical man in every respect, is vice chairman of the board. 

The Chairman. Is ne interested in steamships ? 

Capt. Adkins. No, sir; only in a steamboat line runnmg between 
Wilmington and Southport. And Mr. William St. George, who is a 
Cape Fear bar pilot; Mr. H. C. Smallbones, who was formerly the 
agent of the Clyde line of steamships, but is out of that now because 
OI his inability to act — in other words, I think he has been relieved 
because of poor health — and Mr. Thomas F. Wood, a ship chandler 
and grocer, of Wilmington. 

That is the business and those are the names of the board of com- 
missioners of navigation and pilotage. 

And I have here what they have nad to say in regard to this bill, 
individually and collectively, and if the chairman of the committee 
would like to hear it I will read it. It is short. This is the minutes 
of a meeting held on the 2d day of this month, and it has to do with 
this question: 

The chairman stated that an important matter, the proposed legislation in Congress 
by Congressman John H. Small, advocating the exemption of compulsory pilotage 
charges on all barges over the Cape Fear bar, which was discussed at tne last meeting, 
should be acted upon to-day, and that in order to sa\e a lengthy discussion of the 
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matter he had requested the commisfiionera to bring a statement in writing of their 
views, which are expressed as follows: 

January 31, 1916. 

Sir: In response to your request with regard to the so-called Sinall bill, I will make 
the following brief remarks, as I see it: 

First. It is an unjust discrimination. 

Second. It woula assist in creating a monopoly . 

Third. It is wresting authority from the State. 

Fourth. In line with the present agitation on the question of preparedness, skillful 
pilots are absolutely necessary, and there are none better than we nave on the Cape 
Fear bar. At present the revenue derived from this source is inadequate for their 
maintenance in a modest manner. This paltry sum j)aid by thi^ company, if taken 
from the pilots and put into the pockets of multimillionaires, would be only the 
beginning of the total disorganizing of the pilot system. J 

These pilots have served from 40to 50 years, paid their licenses yearly, given bond ^ 

for the faithful fulfillment of their duties, and are compelled to respond to calls of 
distressed vessels at the risk of their lives. 

For example, the Federal Government has built and maintained for 18 years a quar- 
antine station at the mouth of the Cape Fear River, spending perhaps $200,000 or 
more. They have had only two mild cases of smallpox of local origin, but one case 
of yellow fever passing into the port would possibly destroy half the town. 

If one ship and valuable cargo, as frequently occurs entering this port, should be 
lost on the bar or vicinity, would pay the whole pilotage for 20 years or more. 

This pilot system should be left as it is. 
Respectfully, 

J. W. Harper, Vice Chairman. 



February 1, 1916. 

Dear Sir: Responding to your request that I give you in writing, briefly, my 
reasons why our board should oppose the measure pendine in Congress known as the 
"Small bill,'' to exempt barges in tow from pilotage, I submit the following as some 
of my views why we should vigorously and earnestly oppose the measure, to wit: 

1. As everyone knows, the Cape Fear River is free, there being no compulsory 
pilotage? The inland waterway can never have any relation to the bar. If it did, it 
would cease to be an inland waterway. As I understand the Small bill, it proposes 
to relieye the inland waterway from pilotage charges. Should the waterway oe com- 
pleted into the Cape Fear River, vessels and barges entering the river through the 
waterway would not be subject to pilotage charges. The bill is unnecessary, as the 
river is now free. 

2. The bill discriminates against coastwise sailing vessels, in favor of the Standard 
Oil Co., the P. Doherty Co., Luckenbach & Co., tne Hilton-Dodge Lumber Co., the 
Southern Transportation Co., and other concerns operating barges. 

3. The bill will not benefit the port of Wilmington. The community will not get 
the benefit of any reduction in pilotage. This is best illustrated by the Standard 
Oil Co., which gets all its supplies by water, in barges, and the Cape Fear Oil Co., 
which receives its merchandise by rail. Competition is met, and this notwithstand- 
ing water rates are cheaper. 

4. It has been well established that pilotage is a necessity and it is too late to make 
an argument to this effect. To show what the system has done for the Port of Wil- 
mington since the year 1907, through the board of commissioners, which board is 
the center of the system, I cite expenditures by the National Government of about 
$140,000 for a lightship, river lights, gas buoy, and whistling buoy, which are the 
direct results of the em)rts of the board. 

5. The United States has never licensed one man to be master or pilot or more, than 
one vessel at the same time. It is impossible for a Government licensed pilot, or 
any other person, however competent, to safely direct the navigation of a barge or 
other vessel, when he is hundreds of feet ahead of the vessel at the other end of a 
tow line. 

6. If the inland waterway was now complete into the Cape Fear River, barges and 
all other craft could enter the port of Wilmington by that route with cargoes and 
depart with cargoes of lumber and other commodities without the payment of any 
pilotage fee whatever, unless by their own choice. The "Small bill has no relation 
to Wilmington whatever, and our board, and the entire commercial interest of the 
port should oppose it. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

Wm. St. George, Commissioner. 
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February 1, 1916. 
Dear Sir: Regarding Oongressman Small's pending bill, eliminating barges 
entering Cape Fear River from pilotage, I am inclined to feel that the bill is one 
that would not conserve the best interests of this community, and that barges should 
no more be exempt from pilotage than schooners or other craft. 
Yours, very truly, 

H. G. Smallbones, Commissioner, 



After careful consideration of the question of Congressman Small's bill providing 
pilotage exemption to barges entering the Cape Fear River, I do not feel that I can 
conscientiously approve of it. 

If I am not mistaken, the Southern Transportation Co. is the only company owning 
barg^ that has made a complafnt of the pilotage charge. 

This company, as you are aware, refused to pay harbor master dues some time ago, 
and I know personally that they have notified ship chandlers at every port where 
their barges call, that they will m no way be responsible for any bills made by their 
captains, either for provisions or for ship chandlery goods for their baiges. 

Being relieved of all these expenses and charges, they will be able to come into 
this port without any expense at all, except the wages of two or three men as the 
crew. 

I do not beUeve that it is fair to the sailing vessels to charge them pilotage, and 
exempt the barges. I think that a perfect system of pilotage can only be maintained 
by compulsory pilotage, applying to all vessels; and I believe that if we begin to 
make exemptions the result will be that the compulsory pilotage law will soon be 
nullified. 

If this happens we well know what the results will be, incompetent service. 

I feel that the pilots have really made a mistake in allowing Southern Transporta- 
tion barges to be charged pilotage only when loaded; and I think that in the future 
pilotage should apply lo the barges whether loaded or Ught. 

It seems to me that the pilots of our bar and river have practically nothing to live 
on as it is, and with the barges exempted from pilotage I do not believe that they 
will be able to exist on the money they are making from piloting other vessels, 
which must necessarily mean that some of our pilots are going to be forced to take up 
other occupations for a living. 

For the good of the service, and for the good of our port, I firmly believe that we 
should endeavor to have Congressman Small's bill defeated. 
Respectfully, 

T. F. Wood, Commissioner. 

The chairman stated that he had not prepared any written remarks but that the 
following outlined his views: 

"I do not think that the barges should be exempt from pilotage, but I do think 
there should be a modified rate suited to the present conditions. 

"The Cape Fear pilotage compensation is not a matter to be considered by Congress 
in discussing a measure affecting coastwise commerce, but if we are to have a pilot- 
age system of any efficiency it must be constantly overlooked and kept up to the 
proper degree by the commissioners, who give practically a whole day every month 
of the year to this matter without any compensation whatever. 

* * A pilot can not be made in a day. It is a matter of many years toil and experience, 
and their compensation is already inadequate. We require them to go on regular 
monthly and quarterly soundings, at their own expense, sounding the river channel 
from Wilmington to sea and -the outer bar, and these soundings are carefully gone 
over and compared with the reports of the United States engineers. This one duty, 
faithfully performed under all conditions of weather, has been a very great help to 
the navigation of the river and also to the work of the engineers. It is not questioned , 
because the returns are made in writing over the signatures of experienced men whose 
capabilities can not be questioned. 

"I fail to see why such services as these, to say nothing of the constant watchful- 
ness with scarcely enough compensation to keep ' ody and soul together, should le 
contri uted to the benefit of ' arges that sail under tow of a tug oat having on 1 oard 
a pilot with a United States license. I ' elieve, however, that there should e a modi- 
fication of the charge which would not le a hardship on either the I arge traffic or the 
pilots. 

"The pilots here, and also some of our commercial men, clearly understand that the 
passing of the act proposed would nullify the State pilotage regulations and tariff and 
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practically destroy the system for the protection of commerce which the board of 
commissioners of navigation and pilotage for the Cape Fear River and bar has endeav- 
ored to sustain for nearly a hundred years past. It can not be said without fear of 
contravention that a Federal license affords as full protection to commerce on the 
Cape Fear river and bar as that which is insured by the employment of a pilot licensed 
by our loard under the State laws." 

It was moved and seconded that this board unanimously condemns the proposed 
legislation by Congressman Small with reference to the exemption of i arges from 
compulsory pilotage on the Cape Fear bar, which motion prevailed and is hereby 
recorded. 

There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 
Respectfully, 

Jno. T. Rankin, Chrh. 

m 

Capt. Michel. Now, Captain, have you made some arrangement, 
your pilots, in regard to these barges ? 

Capt. Adkins. There is just an understanding, which, so far as we 
have known, was satisfactory to the barge interests that we would 
pilot the barge when loaded and let her go free when she is light. 
We did not make this arrangement ourselves. It was made through 
a man who was interested in the tow-boat business, and is yet, who 
asked us if that would be satisfaetory. And the object of that was 
to give that amount of encouragement to this particular traJBic com- 
ing into Wilmington. 

Capt. Michel. If one of those barges, or a number of those 
barges, were to come into your port and to go out, would you charge 
them on all of the barges or on one ? 

Capt. Adkins. We nave never had that to happen; but we would 
understand it to be a pilotage on one barge, if that barge should 

fjo out loaded we would ask for the pilotage on the barge out. If 
ight, why we do not bother with them. 

Capt. Michel. Then if there were four barges in tow, you would. — 

Capt. Adkins. As I understand, we would only get one pilotage. 

Capt. Michel. Did I ask you to concede that ? I asked you yester- 
day it you would concede that. I want to show you, gentlemen, that 
I have made every effort to adjust this without injuring the other 
ports that would be affected by this bill. 

Capt. Adkins. Yes, sir; you asked me. 

Capt. Michel. I want to ask you some questions now in regard to 
steamers having these barges in tow and the danger to these barges 
or to sailing vessels, and the advantage of the steamer over the sail 
vessel and the advantage of the sail vessel over the barge. In order 
to demonstrate just exactly what I want to ask, suppose that a 
steamer was to rim into the bank, to put her nose into the bank, as 
it were, and went ahead and put her helm first to port and then to 
starboard, would it have this effect, that putting the helm to starboard 
she would go this way [indicating] and putting her helm to port she 
would go that way [indicating] ? 

The Chairman. You know the reporter can not get your directions 
when you say ''this way^' and 'Hhat way.'' 

Capt. Michel. No, sir; but I wanted to give the committee 

The Chairman. Instead of saying 'Hhis way'' and '4hat way" 
say 'Ho the right" or ''to the left," so that we can understand it in 
the record. 

Capt. Michel. All right, that vessel would swing around first to 
one side and then to the other, without having any headway ? 
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Capt. Ad:p:ins. If she was ashore, or if her nose was only on the 
bank, yes, sir. 

Capt. Michel. Then if she was in a position on the bank with her 
full length on the bottom, would it be possible for you to back that 
vessel back and finally loosen her up, loosen her bottom, and finally, 
with the wash from the propeller, washing from the bank, to back on ? 

Capt. Adkins. It could be done if the ship was not too fast on the 
bottom, not too solid ashore and had not run up too much, with too 
much weight. 

Capt. Michel. If a sailing vessel might get on the shore or on the 
bank, would it be possible for her to swing first to the right and then 
to the left without any headway ? 

Capt. Adkins. She would be controlled absolutely by the current, 
or by the wind with her sails up. 

Capt. Michel. What I mean is this: With no propulsion, no action 
from the water, from the propellers 

Capt. Adkins. She would have no means of getting off, except if 
the wind was off the land and she was head-on, she could hoist her 
sails up and get off. 

Capt. Michel. But she could not help herself otherwise? 

Capt. Adkins. No, sir; she would have no power otherwise. 

Capt. Michel. Vessels do not rim head-on to the wind ? 

Capt. Adkins. Not as a rule. 

Capt. Michel. Then with that vessel ashore, with a heavy sea roll- 
ing in on top of her, loaded down, she would be perfectly helpless ? 

Capt. Adkins. Absolutely helpless. 

Capt. Michel. With no means of assisting her off ? 

Capt. Adkins. None whatever. 
- Capt. Michel. I am asking this question to impress the gentlemen 
who are not f anuliar with that difference between a sail vessel and a 
barge and the steamer. The steamer can float herself if she is not 
too much in the mud, or if she is not on the rocks. But a sailing 
vessel is perfectly helpless and must be assisted off by tugs. And the 
reason of this question is to show that proper precaution ought to be 
taken with that sailing vessel; and the same thing applies to the 
barge. There have been a number of barges that have been deserted 
and left at sea. Now, in regard to barges — I have asked the question 
before — if the steamer runs into the bank from any cause whatever, 
the barge runs up on her 

Capt. Adkins. Runs up on her. 

Capt. Michel. And then, running up in that way, with a wire 
hawser, or with a large rope, would not that be wound around the 
propeller ? 

(Japt. Adkins. It will pick up and wind up and disable the ship. 

Capt. Michel. Disable the ship. So that in going into a port with 
those large vessels, the proper precaution ought to be taken, if it can 
be, for the sake of other vessels navigating that locality. 

The Chairman. Do you know of such a case as that ever having 
occurred ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir; that has occurred at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River, and when that has occurred the vessel never was 
floated. 

The Chairman. How often has it occurred in your experience ? 
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Capt. Michel. Almost every time there was a strong breeze blow- 
ing and a heavy sea wherever any attempt was made to come in with- 
out a pilot. 

The Chairman. I say, how many times ? 

Capt. Michel. Not often lately; we get off and advise the vessels 
not to attempt it. Recently we have advised vessels even with a 
pilot on board not to come in, because we are familiar with this 
peculiar counter-current. 

The Chairman. Is there any provision made either on the tug or 
on the barge to take up the slack of the lines? 

Capt. Michel. No, sir; absolutely none. In the first place, it is so 
sudden, and I want to ask the captain how large that hawser would 
be to tow three or four barges ? How large would the first hawser 
from the tug to the barge be? 

Capt. Adkins. It would be a 10 to 15-inch hawser. Providing the 
tug boat was, say, from 1,200 to 1,500 horsepower, it would be aoout 
a 15-mch hawser of manila, and about 6 inches wire. 

The Chairman. You mean 6 inches in diameter? 

Capt. Adkins. Six inches around. 

Capt. Michel. That would be 2 inches in diameter ? 

Capt. Adkins. Two inches in diameter for a steel wire rope. 

The Chairman. There is no evidence here that any more than two, 
possiblj^ three, barges are towed. I do not think the Steamboat- 
inspection Service permits more than three to be towed. 

Capt. Michel. I understood Mr. Small to state that the maximum 
number was four. 

Mr. Small. If I so stated, I must have been in error. I am in- 
clined to think that under the regulations imposed by law the limit 
or maximum is three. 

Capt. Michel. I did not know there was any law on that subject, 
but, Mr. Chairman, what I want to bring out is that even with this 
9-inch hawser, in my opinion, if the vessel had four barges that were 
tied to her a 9 or 10 inch hawser would be large enough, providing it 
was good. 

The Chairman. Here is what I do not understand: When the 
vessel or the tug is stopped and these barges move forward, I do not 
understand how the line can get wound up in the propellers when 
the propellers are still. 

Capt. Michel. But they are not still if the vessel has to back away 
from another vessel. She is required, under the law, to save life, 
and must back away so that they immediately back on top of the 
hawser. 

The Chairman. That is a condition which I did not understand 
you to have mentioned. 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir; I have mentioned that on two or three 
occasions. What I want to bring out now is that a barge with three 
men working her hawser, and leaving part of it overboard — that it 
would be impossible for three men to naul in such a hawser. We 
use a 9-inch and 10-inch hawser on our pilot boats. That is used 
to aid vessels in distress. We have to have all of our men on deck 
and we use the firemen, and the pilot's help, everybody helps to pull 
on the hawser to get it to the steam capstan, but it is very hara to 

fet on board of the tug and it is impossible to get on board of the 
arge. If the hawser parts the tow boat couldn't pick it up; it is 
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under the water. She must have the rope pulled in and given back 
again in order to get into the harbor or into some safe place. I am 
only trving now to show the dangers of the barges. 

Mr. Hardy. I would like to ask the Captain a question along there. 
I think I gathered from this protest of your commission, that one of 
the particular grounds on which they seemed to object to this bill 
is the fact that it is a discrimination in favor of the barge as against 
the sailboat. 

Capt. Adkins. That is one reason set forth here by two of the 
commissioners. 

Mr. Hardy. Let me ask this question: If this law should pass at 
all, is there any reason why we should not include the sail boats as 
well as barges; that is, for the schooners as weU as barges to be 
exempted ? 

Capt. Adkins. There might be a slight reason. 

Mr. Hardy. What reason is there ? I mean a sailboat in tow ? 

Capt. Adkins. The sail vessel in tow has always, if there is any 
breeze at aU, which it is likely there will be, the means of its saib 
in case the hawser should part, or in case suddenly the tug boat should 
become disabled, which has been the case many, many, times. 

Mr. Hardy. That is an advantage in favor of the sailboat is it 
not? 

Mr. Adkins. That is an advantage in favor of the sail boat. 

Mr. Hardy. Then there is really a better excuse for releasing the 
sail boat and the schooner from these charges than there is the 
barge; is there not? 

Ckpt Adkins. The question, as I understand it, before this com- 
mittee, is the necessity of a pilot. I propose to show you that with 
a pilot on board he would be able to do what would be the requisite 
thing to keep the vessel from danger or from being lost, as the case 
may be. 

The Chairman. That is, with a pilot on board of the steamer? 

Capt. Michel. Possibly I can bring out just what you wanted to 
bring out. In navigating with saihng vessels, and especially when 
in tow, movhig in a lOg, for instance, usually in the fog the man navi- 
gating the steamer could go aloft and see over the fog. 

Capt. Adkins. Yes, sir; that has been done quite frequently. 

Capt. Michel. In looking in the distance, in order to safely navi- 
gate the vessel, you would not see any other object but the spread 
of the sails; but in navigating one of these things, low down in the 
water, they could not be seen at all. 

Capt. Adkins. Certainly. 

Capt. Michel. So that there is a big advantage of the sail vessel 
over that of the barge. And as to safety at sea, the sailing vessel 
in a breeze can steady herself; she can set her sails according to the 
conditions, and if there is a storm brewing she will take in her for- 
ward canvas and set her aft canvas, so as to be able to ride it with 
her head to the sea. 

The Chairman. Is that a part of pilotage or a part of seamanship ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir; if a pilot was on board (I have been on 
board many a time), he would nave to rig his vessel in that shape. 
Now, if it IS possible he wants to pay off and to go ashore, he will 
lower down the aft sail and go before the wind with the head sail. 
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If you will bear with me a minute, I will say that manjr of these 
vessels when loaded, for instance, with lumber and there is a calm 
after a storm, the vessel has no headway and she can not be handled 
with her sails, and she runs in the trough of the sea and rolls with 
this heavy liuuber in her and in a little while springs a leak, and 
she is waterlogged. I have towed in myself possibly 20 vessels in 
that condition — derelicts in the Gulf of Mexico, 

The Chairmax. Then they are in the shape of small barges, are 
they not ? 

Capt. Michel. They would under those conditions be in the same 
condition as a barge, except they would have better equipment for 
the life-saving of the crew. 

Mr. Hardy. And there would be really less need of a pilot on the 
sail vessel than on the barge ? 

Capt. Michel. All vessels are in need of a pilot, whether a sail 
vessel or not. 

Mr. Haedy. But if either one were to be without a pilot, it had 
better be the schooner than the barge ? 

Capt. Michel. There is this advantage, for the vessel sailing into 
the passes with a tow, that if there was a breeze and for any reason 
the nawser parted, or if taking a sudden sheer, as they do in the edaies, 
the crooks, and the whirls there and the hawswer parted — ^if she was 
going into the bank, possibly he could set her head sail, or if he had 
it set, she would have some momentum to steer. At the same time, 
if she did not have that, did not have any sails set, and she was to 
take a sudden sheer in this crooked water toward another vessel, he 
would have no means of checking that vessel. There are no brakes 
and no power on the vessel so that she would be perfectly helpless 
and would possibly ruin the channel. I speak now of the port of 
New Orleans, and there she ought to be compelled to take a pilot, 
because he does not really know those conditions. 

The Chairman. You will confuse this hearing. You have been 
talking about the waters of North CaroUna, and I suggest that we 
stick to that. 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. You will pardon me, but I wanted to 
answer Judge Hardy's question. I realize that he wanted to know 
the difference between a barge and a sail vessel. 

Capt. Adkins. Now, Mr. Cnairman and gentlemen, in regard to the 
necessity of a pilot on board of barges, I have two or three cases here 
that came under my supervision and in which I was one of the parties 
in one case. There has been a great deal said here in regard to the 
United States licensed pilot, for whom I have great respect in many 
instances. I am one myself. I have the honor, gentlemen, also of 
holding the highest license that is issued by the United States Govern- 
ment local inspectors for both steam and sail. 

The Standard Oil ship Brilliant (and I won't call the captain's 
name ; he is as fine a f eUow as I ever saw) towed a Standard Oil barge 
into Cape Fear, and he took his pilot in and out. He was informed 
by the company that he must get a license for Cape Fear and get rid 
01 that pilotage fee. The captain did it very reluctantly. 

Mr. Small. This is a steamer you are referring to ? 

Capt. Adkins. A steamer. I will come to the barge later. 

The Chairman. We just wanted to make it clear in the record. 
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Capt. Adkins. Yes. He did so very reluctantly, because he knew 
the conditions at the Cape Fear bar and the river, and he is a thorough 
sailor and a competent man, and he realized that nothing short of 
individual local knowledge was necessary to pilot that ship with 
safety. But he undertook it on the next voyage and the result was 
that we put one of our pilots on board of the barge. The barge 
drew 19 feet and this little ship Brilliant drew 23 feet, and it was m 
our low water, and our channel forms sdmost a complete letter ^*S,'' 
coming from the sea and going up to Southport, and coming northeast 
by east and half east and over to east and then back agam to north 
northwest. The pilot knew that if this Brilliant went on the ranges 
from Blow Head up to and past Battery Island hght that she would 
go ashore. The strength of the ebb tide was about three-fourths ebb, 
whicli made the strength of the ebb tide full. The ship grounded and 
he did just exactly as Capt. Michel has stated here. Seeing the diffi- 
culty and knowing the danger, he helmed to port and sheered the 
barge over to starboard and missed the ship, and no damage resulted 
except that the ship went ashore and the captain was transferred 
to a tugboat. 

Now, that was an absolute fact that I know to be so, because I 
was looking at it when it happened. There was a clear case, gen- 
tlemen, wherein the pilot of the barge was a necessity. There was a 
ship worth $100,000 or $125,000. It was a small ship, but I guess 
she is probably worth $175,000 now. The barge was worth as much 
or more, except the machinery, and if there had been no pilot on 
that barge I venture to tell you gentlemen, absolutely without fear 
of contradiction, that I believe a collision and the very gravest 
calamity would have taken place. Naturally the most natural thing 
in the world for a man not knowing would be to sheer that vessel 
to port instead of to starboard — the most natural thing in the 
world — and that would have thrown the barge in the suction of the 
steamer, and that barge undoubtedly would have gone down. Both 
were deep loaded with kerosene and gasoline. 

In another instance, vhen I was present, two years ago, the tug 
M, G. Luckenhach, towing the CMUunij once a niie old fuU-rigged 
ship, which there is no beauty in the world can equal in vessel kind, 
and the General Knox towing the other, and old steamship rig caUed 
the Camdenj both of them bound out with the strength of flie ebb 
tide, about three-fourths ebb. They had a pilot on the tug and a 
pilot on both barges, and I was on the stern barge. 

The pilot on the tug, one of our local pilots, had not been around 
the bar for quite a little while and was not up on the conditions that 
obtained there right at that time and he went just a little too far to 
the westward, fouowing the General Knox that was next to him. I 
was astern, and seeing the condition and the danger, I began to put 
my helm to starboard, and that put the General Knox in this position 
[indicating], and I took to puUing on this bow and my pulling on this 
quarter it is as helpless as anything in the world could be, and the 
result was that the General Knox ran ashore and I kept mv barge 
afloat. She was gotten off because it was late on the tide when she 

f'ounded. The pilot of the boat put his helm hard to starboard — 
could see that — for 10 minutes before she grounded, tiring to bring 
her out, but in that cramped position he was unable to do it. 
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Another case that I saw 



The Chairman. I suppose, of course, you had three pilots in that 
instance ? 

Capt. Adkins. Yes, sir; we had three pilots. 

The Chairman. And they failed to keep the vessel, the tug, and one 
of the tows oflf of the shore, or the bank ? 

Capt. Adkins. That is true; yes, sir. But one barge escaped, and 
in my opinion with other than a pilot on the stem barge there would 
not only have been one vessel on shore, but there would have been a 
very serious collision. 

Mr. Small. What was the draft of that last tug and barge — the one 
you last cited ? 

Capt. Adkins. There were two. The tug drew 17 feet and the 
Genecal Knox drew 22 feet and the Camden drew 20^ — the ship I was 
on — and each one of the barges had about 25,000 crossties on. 

Another instance which I saw — I saw it getting off: It has been 
stated here that in the fair way even a fool can steer a barge as good 
as the best expert pilot in the United States. I heard some state- 
ments made here that to me were perfectly astounding. I am a 
practical man, gentlemen. I have been at this business all the days 
of my life. I have been in every vocation aboard ship except as cook; 
I never cooked. I heard these statements made here by gentlemen 
that I beheve to be absolutely honest and sincere, which to me were 
perfectly astounding. These barges are never steered after the tug 
if thej^ go right. Tfiiey can not steer after the tug and go right ana 
come in from the sea to Southport. The barge makes that crook. 
The Southern Transportation tug Virginian was towing in three 
barges in a heavy southwestern gale, and we had to put a pilot 
aboard of the stem barge. TTie other two barges were not bound to 
Wilmington. And the captain of that tug is one of our most experi- 
enced and competent pilots, Capt. Burroughs, a thorough seaman 
and as competent a pilot as we have at Cape Fear, but knowing the 
state of the tide, a strong flood tide, flowing from the southwest, a 
tide running northeast and thence across to east, he threw that tow 
across that tide at four points. But knowing exactly how far he could 
go with that tug, as we caU it to windward, he was unable to hold 
that tow up and suck it in by the lea shore, but together with the help 
of the pilot on the stem barge he held her up all he could. And she 
just skfaned by, as we caU it. 

And I venture right now, gentlemen, to say, had the present com- 
mander of the Virginian been in charge of that tow, to-day one or 
two of the barges of the Southern Transportation Co. would have 
been wrecked on the bar shoal at the entrance to the Cape Fear 
River. I do not hesitate to say so, because, with all due respect to 
his ability, it is utterly impossible for him or any other man to have 
that local knowledge necessary to take that tow, which was 1,200, 
2,400, 3,600 feet from the bow of the stem barge to the stem of the 
tug, which was towing with 200 fathoms of hawser, which would 
look Uke half a mile of nawser, honestly — that is to say, the length of 
the hawser would be 175 to 200 fathoms — and he said he had out every 
fathom of it and it seemed like the longest hawser I ever saw on a 
tow. That looks that way very much more on a deeply loaded craft 
than it does when you Ugnten ner up. The hawser ]ust makes that 
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little difference; the craft, being deeply loaded, makes that appear- 
ance. 

Mr. Smali . If the master and owner of the tug disagree with you 
and think they can .take a tug and barges in with perfect safety, why 
not let them risk their own property and do so ? 

Capt. Adkins. That is their privilege. 

Mr. Small. That is all they wish. 

Capt. Adkins. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Michel. Captain, if they did that, and an accident hap- 
pened to the channel, either there or in any other port, would the 
barge be responsible ? 

Capt. Adkins. I do not think so. 

Capt. Michel. Would that be proper consideration for the differ- 
ent States ? 

Capt. Adkins. I do not think it would by any means. 

Mr. Small. I would like to say as to that, ii you are asking as a 
matter of law, that the tug and the barges would be responsible for 
any damages to the owners ? 

Capt. MICHEL. If the channel was blocked, and if the other com- 
merce of the port was blocked — I did not ask that as a matter of 
law; I would not pretend to ask any legal questions, because I know 
nothing about law. 

Mr. Small. I thought you were asking about the Uability — ^whether 
he would be liable or not. 

Capt. Michel. Should they be held responsible ? 

Mr. Small. If there were any accidents, certainly he should be 
responsible. 

Capt. Michel. Suppose a man was doing all he could, and did not 
have a local pilot, did not take that precaution, and blocked the pass 
or channel, wouldn't he damage the port and the interests of the city 
at that particular- place? 

The Chaibman. Proceed, Captain, and when you get through we 
will conclude the hearing for the day. 

Capt. Adkins. As the honorable chairman of the board of com- 
missioners of navigation has said, oiirpilots are not made in a day. 
ahey served formerly at the port of Wilmington nine years for their 
pprenticeship; and after applying for a hcense from him he had to 
Tpprenticeship to two other full Bcenses. They serve now for four 
years; conditions have changed. So that pilots apparently are a 
necessity in North Carolina, as they are in most every port in the 
world entering from the ocean. I wiU say in 75 per cent of them, both 
in Europe and America, they have the compulsory feature. 

Mr. Small. Mr. Chairman, we do not intend to set up any issue as 
to the competency of State pilots, because if the pilots on steamers 
must have a Government license, and the Steamboat-Inspection 
Service also, I think we are encumbering the record by that. 

The Chairman. Yes; we assume they are qualified. The question 
is, are they necessary ? 

Mr. Small. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Is it necessary, in the interests of safety of property 
and life and of safe navigation, to tax commerce by having to pay these 
pilotage fees ? 

Mr. Small. These local pilotage fees? 

Th« Chairman. Yes. 
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Capt. Adkins. My contention is, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, that if a pilot is a necessity for the benefit of commerce^ 
that necessarily he must have sufficient remimeration to sustain life^ 
to keep him, so that he can be a pilot. 

The Chairman. Is not this the crux of the whole matter, that there 
are certain vessels on which the services are necessary, while their 
services are not necessary on barges, but the revenue derived from 
compulsory pilotage is necessary to provide the necessary funds to 
maintain the organization ? 

Capt. Adkins. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That is it ? 

Capt. Adkins. Yes, sir. Now we claim that we are entitled to 
sufficient remuneration in order to carry on this business, and I will 
make the statement now that the pilot business is not unlike any 
other business. I will call your attention to one thing that we have 
all over the United States, that there seems to be very little diflFerence 
in, and that is the public-school tax. I pay the public-school tax, 
and I have not any children now who are of age to be schooled, still 
I am paying it and expect to pay it as long as I own a dollar's worth of 

Eroperty. I have got it to do under the laws of the State of North 
iarolina. And then I claim that we do not only furnish a service for 
the benefit of commerce, but we furnish a service to the benefit of life 
and property. 

The Chairman. I do not think it is necessary to dwell on that. I 
think everybody agrees that you are a fine body of men, and that you 
are as expert at your business as any other man in a chosen pro- 
fession or calling, if there is any service in which you are needed. 
The question is, are you needed on these barges ? 

Capt. Adkins. We have always been accepted and that very 
generously, and treated perfectly white, I will say, by the captains. 
And still I have heard it asserted that we did not furnish those barges 
with the pilot. That is absolutely false. We furnish the barge with 
a pilot; tney go on board in the particular times that I have men- 
tioned, but we do not bother with them when they are empty, because 
we thought it was an advantage to the barge people; and it was 
asked of us through a third party. 

The Chairman. Of course I do not want to cut short your state- 
ment, and I want you to have ample time, but it is now 5.30, and I 
suggest that we adjourn, to meet to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

Capt. Adkins. I would like to have one more word. I wish to 
exonerate the Cape Fear Bar pilot from any blame or knowledge of 
any sort connected with the Beaufort pilot law. We know nothing 
in the world about it; if we had known about it, we certainly would 
not have approved it. 

Mr. Oast. I did not say you were connected with it, Captain. 

Capt. Adkins. I understand that, Mr. Oast, but then you say ^'the 
pilots,'' and do not designate those pilots. 

Mr. Oast. I said the Beaufort pilots, and that is my information. 

Capt. Adkins. All right; I thank you very much for that. 

Mr. Small. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not want any misunder- 
standing here. No suggestion has been made about Georgetown, 
S. C, or Beaufort, S. C. Capt. Adkins, in his testimony, read state- 
ments by the board of commissioners of navigation and pilotage and 
when he was probed by Capt. Michel, who evidently wanted to draw 
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out of him the statement that the commissioners there have refused. 
pilotage, or the pilots themselves have refused the pilotage, he said 
that nothing of the kind had been done. There is some suggestion 
of an arrangement at Savannah; none at Brimswick, Ga., and no 
suggestion as to any port in Florida. So there is nothing for us to 
act on. 

(The following resolution was omitted from the first day's printed 
hearings, p. 57:) 

This afisoclation is comniitted not only to the construction of the intraeoastal water- 
way, but to the promotion of coastwise trade between different ports and rivers. It is 
conceded that much of this tra fie will be carried in barges towed by tugs. Until eyeir 
link of the proposed waterway shall be completed, such fleets of barges under tow will' 
use the iWde route in part and the ocean in part, particularly between northern and 
Bouthem ports. Under section 4444, Revised Statutes of the United States, such tugs* 
or steam vessels having bs^es in tow are exempt from pilotage chaiges imposed by any 
State in cases where the pilot of such steam vessels has a license under tne laws of the 
United States. We favor the enactment by Congress of legislation exempting barges 
from all pilot charges imposed under the authority of any State. 

(Thereupon, at 5.45 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned imtil 
to-morrow, Wednesday, February 8, 1916, at 10 o'clock a. m.) 



Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

House of Representatives, 
WdshingtoUf D. (7., February 9,- 1916, 

The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Present: Representatives Alexander (chairman), presiding, Hardy, 
Burke, Saunders, Bruckner, Lazaro, Byrnes, and Hadley. 

STATEMENT OF CAPT. JAMES J. lOOE. 

The Chairman. Give your name, business, and what interest you 
represent. 

Capt. -Igoe. I represent the Charleston Pilots' Association. I am 
a Charleston pilot. 

The Chairman. You may proceed. 

Capt. Igoe. I have been in the tugboat business' for many years 
on the coast in Cuba. I wish to say that the Charleston Chamber of 
Commerce indorsed the Small barge bill. Later on they passed other 
resolutions, or rescinded their first resolution and opposed the barge 
bill; that is, as far as the bars and harbors were concerned. If you 
do not have the resolution I will give it to you. 

Mr. Oast. I should like to see it. 

The Chairman. Read it, please. 

Capt. Igoe (reading) : 

Whereas after an examination into the receipts and expenditures of the pilots of this 
port for the past five years, we are satisfied that any law or regulation which de- 
prived the pilots of any receipts from coastwisa shipping, or which even cut down 
such receipts to any consideraole extent, would seriously impair the pilotage service 
at the port and be very detrimental to its interests; and 

Whereas the harbor comnaisaioners of Charleston Harbor have made such changes in 
regulations and pilotage rates with respact to coastwise shipping, and especially 
with respect to all barges that could use the inland waterways now being provided 
by the Government, as appear to us to be reasonable and just and in our opinion 
will be satisfactory to our shippers; Now be it 

Resolved^ That the Chamber of Commerce of Charleston does hereby modify its reso- 
lution in respect to the Small bill now pending in Congress, so as to confine its approval 

26538—16 11 
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to the abolishment of any canal toll in the fonn of pilotage or otherwise upon vessels 
of any kind while passing through any portion of said inland waterway, but leaving to 
each Southern State, through its proper agency, the regulation of pilotage on coast- 
wise barges and schooners which may be brougnt into or may enter these ports from 
the ocean, as well as on vessels coming from or bound to foreign ports. 

Mr. Oast. May I ask the date of that resolution ? 

The Chairman. Do you know what it was ? 

Capt. Igoe. Yes, sir; it was, I think, about the 3d or 4th of Feb- 
ruary, 1916. 

The United States licensed pilots were spoken about, and when 
the licenses were given, etc. The licenses were^ven in 1871, and 
of course it was never contemplated by the Government of the 
United States at that time that the barge tonnage would increase to 
such an extent as it has to-day. I think if they had foreseen such 
an increase they would have put more restrictions on such things, 
for the fact is the way the barges are handled it places more hardships 
on the masters of the tugs holding those licenses; but the masters of 
those licenses can not object a great deal, because if they did they 
would lose their positions. It will go along in the same as the case 
of United States inspectors and masters. Like others they have had 
trouble with the sinking of vessels and loss of lives and toes, and so 
on, and the masters were not able to protest against the equipment 
they had on board, and they could not make requisitions to the 
superintendents, and so on; but of course they had to stand the 
brunt, so it became a hardship on the masters, so to-day if anything 
happens of course the master is brought to blame. He is the one 
who has to stand the whole trouble. In other words, he is the' man 
who is held up for manslaughter. The superintendents get out of it 
and the inspector generally gets out of it in some way or other. The 
Government has gone to work and done this to save those men. They 
passed a law that any master or engineer or any person can go to the 
United States inspector and report on any damage or any deprecia- 
tion, at least, in that vessel, secretly to the inspector, and the in- 
spector can not divulge it. He must then send the information to 
tne Government.- That is to keep the owners of these vessels from 
discharging these men. 

The Chairman. Yes; I reported that out in the last Congress. 

Capt. Igoe. Yes, sir; now the same hardships are being placed on 
United States licensed men as I know, because I have been captain 
of a tug for 20 years towing on the coast of Cuba. They are forced 
now to tow barges under that same license, and if anythmg happens 
to that barge the United States master of that tug is held responsible. 
I simply want to explain to you the hardships that are placed on 
United States licensed men. I have been in a position for 20 years to 
know exactly where it falls. 

Mr. Oast. May I ask a question ? 

Capt. Igoe. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You had better let him finish his stateinent first. 

Capt. Igoe. To show you that the Government is coming back to 
where our original State pilotage has been in restrictions made in 
1600, they had in 1871 these licenses so that anybody could go up and 
get them. I remember it weU. A little later on they sold them for 
50 cents. Anybody could buy them for 50 cents. A little later on, I 
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believe, they put a little higher price on, as I remember, but eventu- 
ally they 

The Chairman (interposing). You say ''they/' Who do you 
refer to ? 

Capt. Igoe. The Government, of course; they were handling, the 
situation. They then introduced an examination and that examina- 
tion has been increasing, becoming a little harder to pass, all the time. 
So our examination is between a pilot, a steamboat man, and a ship- 
master. He must be a shipmaster before the Charleston pilot can 
get a license. That examination is oral between those men, with a 
tvpewriter now to take everything down. It is taken down and if in 
tneir judgment he. is capable of holding a license they will indorse 
him to the board of commissioners before he can get a license, and be- 
fore he can enter as ai^ apprentice in Charleston he must go through 
an examination; he must take an eye test; he must be examined as 
to his physical and mental condition, his education, and his moral 
character before he can proceed. Three years ago one pilot's son 
was turned down on accoimt of his sight. They womd not accept him. 
To show you the State law has been that way and the United States 
Government law is gradually coming toward it and in some cases has 
gone beyond it, when they put a fine of $500 on a vessel that attempts 
to navigate the inland waterways without a United States pilot. 

Now, we have aboard our pilot boats bar pilots holding these State 
licenses and pilots holding these United States licenseg^ for the benefit 
of American ships that would come to our port to* relieve them of 
their fines and give them quick dispatch in and out. The American 
Hawaiian Line comes to Charleston and other ports and they put 
their ships under foreign register so there will be no trouble in the 
United States, so the bar State pilots could board them, and I have 
understood it cost them $900 to do it, and they now carry cargo 
coastwise under foreign register. 

Mr. Burke. How is that ? 

Capt. Igoe. The Hawaiian Steamship Line, so as- to avoid all this 
effect of the United States license men, have put their ships xmder 
foreign register. In other words, they fly the American nag, but 
put mem under the foreign register so as to eUminate any iUegaUties 
that might come about by the United States license man so 9ie bar 
State pilots may come aboard of them. 

Mr. Burke. Is that permissible under the law to allow a vessel 
registered in some foreign nation to fly the American flag ? 

Capt. Igoe. You see, this is hn American ship. When she goes 
foreign she is compelled by the law to go under foreign registry. 

The Chairman. Oh, no; I think you are unfortunate in your 
language there. If an American ship engages in the coastwise trade 
it is enrolled. If it is engaged in the foreign trade, then it is regis- 
tered. It is not on foreign registry, it is an American registry, but 
the ship is in the foreign trade; and the American Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Co. are not foreign ships, they are American ships that are under 
the American flag that may be engaged in the coastwise trade, and 
they have registered so they may indiscriminately engage in the 
coastwise or in the foreign trade. 

Mr. Oast. Or either one. 

Mr. IIardy. Let me ask you a question about that: Whether the 
ship registered, which is the usual term applied, to be allowed to run 
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in the foreign trade — whether that ship may also without enrolhnent 
engage in the coastwise trade ? 

Capt. Igoe. Yes, sir; they come from from 'Frisco and Seattle to 
Charleston under registry, and I asked the master how that could 
be done. He said, "Yes; we can do that.'' I asked how it was 
done, and he explained why it was done. 

The Chairman. But that does not make any diiference. 

Capt. Igoe. I simply want to show you that point. I wish to go 
on to show that there is nothing better to be done than the State pilot 
service, because they can not leave their port. It is all they know, 
the currents at that one particular palace, the soundings at that one 
particidar place, and everything bearing on that one particular place. 
TTiey are restricted by the commissioners of pilotage that are ap- 
pointed by the State. They can not leave unless they get a leave of 
absence for a short time from this commissioner of pilotage, and those J 

men are quite familiar, as all men would be, with tnat life profession, ' 

The profession, or whatever you call it, of a State pilot in a local place 
IS different from any other. You take a lawyer, and a lawyer, can 

fo to any part of the country and use his knowledge; take a doctor, 
e can go to any part of the world and use his profession. You take 
any person who has any profession and they can go apy place, but of = 
comse a pilot would have to dig up his knowledge from the bottom 
and the currents of that harbor and carry it away. Well, he can not 
use it anyhow ^cause it is not knowledge that he can take with 
him; he is restricted to that one particular place, absolutely re- 
stricted to that one place, and he would have to spend his life there 
for the benefit of commerce, not for the benefit of pilots. The fact j 

is the only compulsion about it is that the vessel should pay the pilot 
for giving continuous service at the expense of operating his boats 
for tne benefit of aU ships. 

The laws are very stringent on pilots. If we are not on that bar 
at Charleston it is a fine of $50 a day, in the discretion of the com- 
missioners. All those things must be taken into consideration. 
We are under the Government of the State. In case of war the United 
States Navy Department would write to Charleston and get the names 
of all our pilots, and they may take a pilot to a division if they wanted 
to go down the Atlantic Coast so that if any of the buoys were taken 
up or destroyed they could get into Charleston, into the Navy yard 
without buoys or other marks, because the pilots all have land- i 

marks, and you can take up every buoy in Charleston Harbor and 
they can go in with the big-draft ship right up to the city. That is 
the particular thing with the pilot. He spends his life at that one I 

place, and any man who spends his life and puts his brain at one , 

particular thing certainly must know it. That is why they get 
diplomas for these things. 

Speaking of boats. Of course there are barks, warships, saihng 
barks, sailing schooners, deep draft of all classes. These men know 
how to work barks, ships, and schooners; they can handle them all, 
and also steam. It of course is their business. They deserve no 
credit for doing that. It is their business and no man deserves credit 
for knowing his own business, although some men may know it a 
little better than others, but this is their business, their profession, 
it is all they know. Now, when a tugboat comes to a vessel and 
takes tlie hawser, if the pilot is about the vessel he gives the captain 
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all iBstructions. Sometimes those tugboat captains do not know the 
way in hardly. A man m a tugboat may be discharged to-day and 
to-morrow they may hire another man with a license. There was 
a case in point m Charleston which had to do with the tugboat Victory. 
The tugboat captain has gone off and is employed by the Southern 
Transportation Co., as I imderstand. A new man altogether came 
down from ^altimpre to take that tugboat. 

Mr. Oast. What is his name ? 

Capt. looE. Capt. Walker. I think he is employed in your com- 
pany, the Southern Traiisportation Go.,> Baltimore. WliUe he 
was at Charleston, he would be down towing on the river, and very 
seldom went out over the bar, but he did go out over the bar at 
times. Now, the captain of this schooner, 1 was talking with him 
over the phoUe, and he said, "I want to go to sea to-night.^' "All 
right, sir, I said, "what time do vou want to go?'' He said, "I 
want to go at 6 o'clock." I replied, "All right, a pilot will be here 
for you at 6 o'clock." "Now, Captain," he said, you have got a 
strange man in the boat; he has never been down over that bar; he 
has a license for this harbor, but he has never been down over the 
bar and does not know anything about it." He said, "That is 
what worries me. I want your pflot to go in the tugboat ahead of 
my vessel." That was the four-masted schooner Lizzie, Mr. Par- 
sons sailed out of Charleston four days ago. I said, "All right. Cap- 
tain, when your vessel gets down the creek I will put a pilot aboard 
the tug, because that gentleman does not know; he has never been 
out there." 

Here is the question of the United States pilot license. A man 
can hire a man from New Orleans to come up to Charleston, and he 
has only been indorsed by the inspectors that he can navigate thet 
vessel, and many ships with such a man aboard holding United 
States license take the local pilot aboard. There are the conditions 
that exist. The Southern Transportation Co., when they; employed 
Capt. Snyder aboard one of their own tugs that are operating to-day, 
testified up here that thev took a pilot three times aboard of his tug 
off Charleston bar, until he went up to the inspectors and passed an 
examination as to currents in Charleston Bay. What kmd of an 
examination was that when he came and picked out the ciirrents 
from a map ? Is that local knowledge ? Is that what the country 
is looking for to-day, when we sav safety to life and property! 
Far from it. They deviate from what they are trying to do when 
thev attempt to affect a State pilot, who is there from time to tiine 
and at all times to render this service to all ships. They say in 
their statement there that it is in the line of progress. No, gentle- 
men, it is not in the line of progress, it is not m the line of safety to 
life and property, but in the line of profit to corporations, y ou 
can make nothing else out of it. When it is sifted out, you will 
fijod that two and two make four. And when the lumber companies 
of the South, or of Charleston, will make a contract with the ship- 
owners where the shipowners or vessel owners have the handling 
of the freight and the lumbermen are the buyers in competition 
with each other, the lumberman is trying to get his freignt low, 
and the shipowner is trying to get his freight hi^, and when they 
combine and make a compact, an agreement, there is something 
wrong against the third party. 
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Mr. Byrnes. There is a condition very much like that out on the 
Pacific coast. You take these barge people, they own the lumber 
mills as well, do they not ? 

Capt. Igoe. No, sir; they have nothing to do with the lumber mills, 
sir. If they did, I would say it was for the benefit — ^but they are sep- 
arate parties. 

The Chairman. Do they give a cheap rate to the owners of the 
miUs? 

Capt. Igoe. They did for one year, as was stated by a gentleman 
before the chamber of commerce. They made an agreement with 
them for one year, a rate a httle cheaper than the going rate at this 
time, but that does not affect the fluctuation of rates after this period 
is over, because it will roll along in the way of supply and demand. 

The Chairman. That is the natural way. If they do not do any- 
thing worse than that, foUow the law of supply and demand, I would 
not object. 

Capt. Igoe. But I want to say, if we roll along on the same prin- 
ciple after this compact or contract as before and three years ago, 
before the war, with the ruhng rate of $3.50 or $4 per thousand 

Mr. Oast (interposing). I do not mean to interrupt the gentleman 
right along, but I should like to ask what he has in mind when he says 
a compact between the barge people and the lumber people. Perhaps 
it would be better to let him answer that to summarize his meaning. 

The Chairman. Yes; I did not understand what he meant. 

Capt. Igoe. I mean this, and I should like the gentleman to answer, 
also, that. When is a buyer the shipowner ? The miD, that is not inter- 
ested in the ship, of course, is the buyer, naturally. Now, the pilots 
are the third parties. . It is taken away, and the lumber company has 
made a contract for one mill at a less rate, as Mr. What-do-you-call- 
him said, that it cost them $3,000 — ^Mr. Montague, the lumberman. 
Is that right ? 

Mr. Oast. I think those are the figures, substantially — $3,000 a 
year — he paid you that in pilotage. 

. Capt. Igoe. He never paid us a cent. We got our pilotage from 
the Southern Transportation Co., of Philadelphia. Is that not what 
you said, sir? 

Mr. Fry. Yes; but paid through us. 

Capt. Igoe. All our bills went to Philadelphia. We did not know 
the other people in it at all. 

Mr. Fry. Will the chairman let me explain ? 

The Chairman. Yes; so far it is as clear as mud. 

Mr. Fry. We have, as a matter of fact, explained it in evidence, 
already submitted. We charge in our contract with these lumber 
•people — ^we charge them with the pilotage, when they pay it, and they 
reimburse us. Ihey pay all of this pilotage that goes ahead- 

Capt. Igoe. Through you, sir? 

Mr. Fry. They paid it to you through us— that is, you render biUs 
to us and we pay the bills and turn over to them and reimburse them. 

Capt. Igoe. I only know we send bills to you and you send some 
imoney. 

Previous to the engineer's sounding the bars — I want to explain 
that to you. The local engineers — Ihe Government engineers — ^if 
there is money appropriated for a particular purpose, sucn as a bar 
or a river, they wm sound that out and find out about what money it 
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will cost to dig that place out. They then will recommend to the Gov- 
ernment that the cost will be $100,900 or $200,000. The Government 
then appropriates the money to dig this place out. As long as that 
work is going on the Government will keep continually soimaing that 
place until it is completed — as far as the money goes. After that they 
soxmd no more. They are done with their project. 

Then the local pilots have to keep that sounded all the time for 
the benefit of the commerce of the port. To show you on the Geo- 
detic Survey, if you will look at the chart, that portion of the harbor 
outside of the bar, the outside there had not been soimded by the 
Government for 13 years previous to 2 years ago. They are now 
surveying it. To show you what happened, 13 years ago these local 
pilots kept continually sounding those places for the oenefit of all 
commerce, and for commerce they do not get paid for. If we go 
lip to a Ughthouse inspector and say, '^I find a snoal up here, I find 
the water is deep there," they have always gladly shifted the buoys. 
Of course that is for the benefit of all commerce, steamers, and every- 
body else to have those buoys shifted, to keep in touch with those 
things, and for ourselves in case of thick weather there. In clear 
weaflier it does not make so much difference, because we have our 
landmarks. When the Government appropriates money for a par- 
tictilar thing,- after that project is finished thev are done with the 
soundings, but the pilots Keep it up, and they often ask us if we have 
found any changes in the bar or outside after they have completed 
this job. The Geodetic Survey, as I say, had not soxmded for 13 
years up to a few years ago. Now they are making soundings from 
the land out. Last year they sounded weU out to get a survey. 
But when that is done it is absolutely correct; there is no question 
about that being correct, but the cnanges take place afterwards, 
because we 'have a long shelving coast that will deepen about 1 
fathom to the mUe, and when it blows up there you can see it breaking 
in 6 to 7 fathoms, solid breakers. That keeps that moving. I 
know a tugboat called the Moss that attempted to go over the bar, 
got the wrong lights on, and the tugboat drifted and the schooner 
drifted, and Sie dredge OJiarleston towed the Moss up, and before 
she could get her up sne sunk, and in one year her stack was out of 
sight, and I sounded and got over 10 feet of water where she went 
down. The schooner I towed up in the channel. She was leaking a 
little, but the B. W, Moss sank there and went down and I had 10 
feet of water over her in that quicksand. That will give you an 
idea of the condition there. 

We have been very successful in getting in since the war, because 
our shipping has been paralyzed in the cotton belt and the fertilizer 
belt. Of course all that business is gone, and there have been very 
few ships coiiig in there, so much so that we hardly scrape out a living. 
Suppose those tugs towing these barges in there, suppose they have 
four barges with a hawser 400 fathoms long, three-fourths of a 
statute mile — just think of it, and with the jetties only a little over, 
I suppose, or just about the same between the mouths of our jetties. 
Now we have strong cross currents there. There is very little at 
times, but it is very strong at times, and the ciu'rent in every 12 hours 
revolves around in a circle, 360 degrees in 12 hours, and when on the 
high water the current comes up this big pile of rocks it increases 
the current around the rocks there to four miles and hour, and steam- 
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ships sometimes come in there; of course they lay to and let go both 
anchors and back full speed to keep from going on the stone pile. 
T have known that to be the fact as to two or three ships. Tnese 
cross currents of course exist and are most severe, the greatest speed 
is on the full moon and the wind southwest. 

Take .\mbrose Channel in New York. The Government has pro- 
hibited all barges and sailing vessels from entering Ambrose Chan- 
nel because they have another channel going. There is nothing to 
interfere with steamships passing in and out of Ambrose Channel, 
N. Y. Some time ago when they buoyed off this new channel, I 
said to Capt. King, **Put two buoys on the North Channel and," I 
said, ^'Put two others on the South Channel, because the worst 
trouble we have with that current is when the wind is southwest and 
high water.'' They put them down that way and we keep continu- 
ally after this and when there are any changes to be made they take 
our advice and change it, and they change their whole course, not 
atlone what we pilot but the whole commerce. After they had 
buoyed out this new place, they took the buoys off the east channel, 
and I said, ^' Can you not get those buoys down ? '' He said, '* I could 
move a buoy for you, but I do not think I could put the buoys down 
in that new channel." He said, ^'If you will write me a letter ex- 
plaining that I will send it in to Washington. " I explained that whole 
situation to him and he sent that letter in to Washington, and by 
return of mail instructions came back to put buoys down. That is to 
relieve the congestion in the straight channel. I have just made a 
little sketch of it here. Here is the straight channel, out here is a 
buoy 

The Chairman (interposing). That will not be intelligible in the 
record. It is all right when vou have your map, but instead of say- 
ing ^'this way or that way, say ^^north or south.^* 

Capt. Igoe. On the high water the current runs around the rocks 
north at a speed of about 4 knots. This all lies in the cross current, 
this straight channel. They put these new buoys down and took 
these up. I took the matter up with the lighthouse inspectors, and 
by return mail the authorities at Washington said, ^*Put them down 
as the pilots want.'' The buoys were put here [indicating] to spread 
so we could use this place, if we saw a ship coming down to pass out 
the big channel, there is about 3 feet of water in here, but this 
we can use for big vessels. These buoys were placed there. We can 
use that if we see a ship going out this straight channel, but if a 
barge is going to use this straight channel with the long hawsers 
stretching across the channel, of course it is going to block it up. For 
instance if the course is west 

Mr. Oast (interposing). How wide is your channel? 

Capt. Igoe. It is a short channel about 800 feet, the inner channel 
about 600 feet. 

Mr. Oast. I am informed it is 1,000 feet wide with a depth of 30 
feet low tide. 

Capt. Igoe. The deepest is about 30 feet, then it comes up that 
way 1,000 feet, but on the sides of this channel it is only 13 feet, and 
that is what they fear, the washing down of this hill on the sides. It 
is like the Panama Canal when that mountain fell down. They fear 
it will fall down, and we keep them continually sounded for fear there 
may be radical changes in tnat place. 
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Some years ago we had a dredge on this straight bar, as I have 
shown you just now. The depth changes, there is only 7 feet on that 
place at low water. That dredge cut it down to 14 feet at low water, 
that same straight channel that was proposed by the Government to 
straighten. Then the boilers of the dredge gave out. She went to 
Norfolk. She was away three months and when she came back he 
found the same 7 feet there as when he left and he could only dig 
under the high water, then had to^o away down below the old channd 
by the lighthouse and come back again until he could cut down through 
there. When he got that cut down about 15 to 16 feet at low water 
the current from the mouth forced him down until eventually he 
had to abandon it. It forced him right down to put a big circle in 
this channel. 

The Raleigh came into Charleston and he refused a pilot off the 
bar because that was his privilege, but if she takes a pilot the local 
rates must be paid. He came m on those ranges as shown on the 
charts of the Geodetic Survey, and he piled up on that shoal that 
had grown down there, and forced the dredge out of that channel, 
and it took the lighthouse tender and all the tugs in Charleston to 
pull him up and wnen he got ashore he took a State pilot aboard. 

We then discovered there was a little deep water to the north in 
this northeast channel here, but there was a little barrier over it, a 
ledge over this channel. We advised putting on the dredge and cut- 
ting away that ledge, and that was used for 12 years after this place 
had fiUed up, because the money from the Government had run out; 
they had no more appropriation to dig it out. That is what we do. 
We keep that place sounaed, we give advice for the shifting buoys, we 
suggest things for the benefit of our port, we suggest them and they 
listen to them, and through that advice they cut that barrier away, 
and they use that there and gave us 20 feet of water when they cut 
it away at low water. So that filled up and laid there for years, 
until they got another appropriation to cut that straight channel out. 
They put the most powerful dredges on that place to cut it out. 

Now, to-day they have got to cut it out this depth below 13 feet 
on the sides and lumps all around the outside and less water outside 
in the ranges than on the bar. 

Mr. Byrnes. Outside of the jetties? 

Capt. Igoe. Yes. I can show it to you. So that is the case with 
Charleston, and if we do not get money a little later to keep that 
dredged out it is going to fill up again. That is the way with all 
southern ports and the way with the northern ports, too, after they 
get out a certain distance where they strike this whirl x)f current it 
will be a dredging matter all the time. Of course we have gotten 
down so deep now, but that shelving place they will have to dredge it. 
So we are not the defenders of fate, but we are the defenders of this 
proposition that would accompUsh the destruction of a system that 
is for the benefit of all ports, of the commercial interests of the ports, 
and we never get away, we are always there, though they may not 
want us, simply because they do not want to pay us. That is purely 
because they do not want to pay to keep up a service for the benefit 
of the whole shipping interests of Charleston. Ships come in, some- 
times at night, one at 9 o'clock at night. We went in to save the 
slup. Several ships have been that way — ^it is not one, but several. 
They know that Charleston is a port now; so we must be continually 
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sounding and keeping the run of the changes and washings for the 
benefit of our port, because we do not want a ship to get ashore^ 
then swing broadside 600 feet outside there until she blocks Charleston 
Harbor up and ruins our reputation, and it will be in the New York 
Herald and every other paper that Charleston Harbor is blocked up, 
and other ports will receive the benefit. That is a serious matter to 
consider. 

The Chairman. I understand the gist of your proposition is this. 
While it may not be necessary in every instance for them to have 
pilots on their barges, that they are interested in having the ports 
opened for commerce and the limits of these channels definitely 
understood. 

Capt. Igoe. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And that, indirectly, they are beneficiaries of the 
knowledge which you, as the local pilot, give for the benefit of all 
commerce entering the port ? 

Capt. Igoe. Yes, sir; that is one particular point. 

Mr. Bruckner. That is the point you want to make ? 

Capt. Igoe. Another thing I want to say. If a pilot were aboard 
those ships and coming down a straight channel, of course, a man with 
a license, if he had a knowledge of this channel, he could haul his tow 
outside with a boat, but of course he is forced by pressure of his job 
to do these things and testify to these things which are not absolutely- 
right; they force him into a hole, these gentlemen do, to the detri- 
ment of commerce. 

Mr. Oast. You say these gentlemen who have spoken in behalf of 
this bill and have testified here are speaking from interest. That is 
your charge, I believe? 

Capt. Igoe. From interest. 

Mr. Oast. Yes, self-interest, because they are in the employ of the 
vessel owners. Is that not the same interest that brings you here to 
present your side of this case and keep, as you say, your income from 
this pilotage. I trust, Captain, that you do not intend to infer that 
these gentlemen are not sincere and honest in their evidence merely 
because they are interested. The same reasons would apply to 
yourself, you know ? 

Capt. Igoe. I will answer by this question. It may be a sincerity 
on their part, but if it was sincerity on their part why do they agitate 
the Government to pass laws that they will not be hampered in any 
way if they make a report of any defect in that steamer or in that 
vessel that might tend to destroy her or her passengers at sea, to place 
confidence in the inspectors that he shall not divulge any reports 
made against her? There is a question, gentlemen. 

Mr, Oast. I will answer that when you close. 

The Chairman. You need not answer that. We passed a law for 
the very purpose of removing the embarrassment from a captain or 
mate on a vessel and leaving him entirely free to report to the in- 
spectors any defect in the vessel or equipment without danger of 
discharge. 

Capt. Igoe. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And I believe that was very wise legislation. 

Capt. Igoe. Very wise. 

Mr. Byrnes. In regard to the statement of the other gentlemen. 
It did not necessarily reflect on them at aU, but as to their statements, 
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I remember one, Capt. Brown, I believe, at the last hearing, who 
talked about going into your harbor and not seeing a pilot on the job 
ataU? 

Mr. Oast. Mr. Byrnes, may I suggest that Capt. Brown spoke only 
of his experience at Savannah. Capt. Igoe is a Charleston pilot. 
Capt. Spencer 

Mr. Byrnes. No; I knew him when I was in knee breeches. That 
is the reason I asked him. 

Mr. Oast. Capt. Brown spoke of Savannah only. 

Mr. Byrnes. 1 remember asking him specifically about Charleston, 
and I remember he said since this agitation started they had been 
more active, but prior to six days preceding this time that he had 
been in Charleston and without seeing a pilot. 

Have you ever heard of them going in there without seeing a pilot, 
and, if so, is it possible that sometimes a ship might go in there and 
try to avoid seeing a pilot in order to escape pilot charges ? 

Capt. Igoe. Gentlemen, we are supposed to be there always. We 
have a power boat 100 feet long with engines in her. She is built 
for the purpose of staying at sea, built at Chelsea, Mass. (something 
in the shape of a fisherman), built by Mr. Greene, and thesQ boats are 
always there. Now, sometimes when the pilots go to sea and this 
boat takes the pilots out they have to go back again we run just 
inside the bar a little ways, and even to Sutherland Island and drop 
them out and go back again. I am going to tell you the absolute 
truth. Now, these gentlemen might nave come there in the night, 
and the pilot boat^s light was not showing or it might have been a 
little hazy. That may have happened. Still at the same time, Capt. 
Brown, when he came there, did not come to take a pilot. In other 
words, we do not charge vessels if loaded in Savannah and coming 
out to Charleston to anchor for a harbor to connect up their tows. 

Let me tell you what we did 20 years ago, gentlemen. They were 
all schooners in those days. We said: ^'Boys, of course, our law does 
not exempt anybody.^' The United States law says $50 fine regard- 
less to exempt any vessel, but we do exempt them ourselves. Sup- 
pose a vessel was loaded in Savannah with lumber and went out and 
she struck a heavy northeaster and that gentleman had been a trader 
and he came down to Charleston Bar, we would give him any infor- 
mation he wanted. We have gone in ahead and let them follow and 
not charged them a cent. 

Mr. Bruckner. You do not charge them as a rule ? 

Capt. Igoe. For this reason: We say: '^Boys, that master is up 
against a hard proposition. He wants to get into harbor. If we 
charge him a pilotage the owners will get after him, but we wiU help 
him and relieve him of that pilotage and assist him and let him go in 
and anchor.'^ But if the vessel is a deep vessel and he wants a pilot — 
in other words, does not want a pilot— we put a pilot aboard and take 
him in and out for one pilotage to relieve that coastwise situation 
and assist those men, because when they draw drafts that way we 
do not want to navigate them that way. We put a pilot aboard and 
relieve that steamer for one pilotage. That has been done for 20 

fears. Ask any schooner captain and he wiU tell you the same thing, 
t shows we are not highbinders, and do not wish to take much advan- 
tage of people. We want to help them, but we do not want them to 
hold back and stop navigation. 
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The Chairman. Your theory then is that the maintenance of the^ 
local pilot associations is necessary to the commerce of the port? 
In other words, they must have experienced pilots there at all times 
to navigate vessels m and out ? 

Capt. Igoe. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And while certain vessels under favorable condi- 
'tions may not need a pilot,, yet they are indirectly beneficiaries of this 
service ? 

Capt. Igoe. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And hence ought to contribute to the maintenance 
of the service ? 

Capt. Igoe. Yes, sir. But we do act in this way, that if the vessel 
draws a good deal of water we want to give them a pilot; that is when 
they go in for a harbor. We do not charge anything if they go in 
for a harbor — say coming from Wilmington, if that ship is going any- 
where down below that to come in we do not charge her any pilotage. 
But if they come into Charleston and load and are carrying out com- 
modities, or bringingin anything for Charleston, that is the part that 
we expect to pav. That is the idea, because we beUeve that lumber 
his as much right to pay its interest in keeping up a service for the 
benefit of all as cotton, iron, wood, or anything else. 

The Chairman. Let us get along. I think you have made your 
position plain on that question. 

Capt Igoe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Oast. When they do come into harbor and you do not charge 
them, as you say, they get in pretty well without pilots, do they not ? 

Capt. Igoe. Well, it is true, now that the war is on, we do not have 
much business, but when this war is over they may not get in so well. 
In the cotton belt at this time we are really doing nothing. Our 
shipping has gone. We are doing nothing at all. We are compelled 
by tne laws of pilotage to keep that service up at $1,000 a month. 
We will not make $800 a year out of it under the last action of the 
commissioners of pilotage. 

The Chairman. How many pilots have you at Charleston ? 

Capt. Igoe. We have 15, sir, 

The Chairman. What is your equipment worth? What was your 
equipment in the first place ? 

Capt. Igoe. Our equipment is two boats, and naphtha boats; two 
large boats and naphtha boats, the expense of which is $25,000 to 
$26,000 a year for upkeep. 

The Chairman. That is your whole equipment ? 

Capt. Igoe. Yes, sir; at the present time with the depression. And 
we lost in 1911 one boat which cost $6,000, a total loss. We can not 
carrv insurance, the rate is too heavy. 

The Chairman. Can you give an estimate of what you do a year? 
What receipts has the pilot association ? 

Capt Igoe. Previous to the war we made about $1,500 a pilot — a 
little less than $1,500 apiece. 

The Chairman. A year? 

Capt. Igoe. Yes, sir; a year. That has been looked over by the 
commissioners of pilotage, the harbor commissioners. 

Mr. Bruckner. Were they busy at all times, Captain ? How is th» 
work, spasmodic ? 
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Gapt. Igoe. It is spasmodic. Of course, you understand there, 
might come in 8 or 10 a day and going out 4 or 5 a day, and the next 
3' of 4 days down to nothing. You taiow how it is. 

Mr. Bruckner. The average, however, is pretty good the year 
around ? 

Capt. Igoe. They had done it. 

litr. Bruckner. In former times? 

Gapt. Igoe. Yes, but we have been cut down. 

The Ghairman. Since the war began about what has been the earn- 
ings? 

Capt. Igoe. I tell you the harbor commissioners took it up and, 
found an average of five years, the good time and this time, and it 
averaged about $1,500. The chairman of our board figured it at 
$1,400 and some odd, but- Mr. Rett carried it higher, because Mr. 
Rett was at that time opposing us; he got out figures given him by 
the board and he carried it higher figuring it this way, but the experts 
figured it lower. 

The Ghairman. Is the port of Gharleston paying you now — are 
you earning $1,500 apiece now? 

Gapt. Igoe. No, sir; we are not after this war began. We did in 
the last five years, on an average. 

The Ghairman. Since the war began what are ycni earning ? 

Gapt. Igoe. Since the war began it has dropped away down to , 
something like $1,250, something like that in 1915, but previous to 
the war it was a little higher, 

Mr. Byrnes. Gapt. Brown, at the last hearing in response to a 
question of Mr. Goodwin, said that at Savannah the pilots were mak-. 
ing about $3,500 or $3,600 a year. If that is true they are better oflF 
at Savannah than you are at Gharleston, then ? 

Gapt. Igoe. They must be at that rate, because I never made that in 
my life at Gharleston. 

Mr. Oast. Do you not know that January, 1915, one of the commis- 
sioners, Mr. Henry P. Williams, after whom your pilot boat is named, 
stated that at that time your incomes figured nearer $1,800 than 
$1,500 per year? 

Gapt. Igoe. No, sir; $1,400 and something. 

Mr. Oast. $1,800, I say do you not know that he made that state- 
ment? 

Gapt. Igoe. Mr. Williams did not make that statement. 

Mr. Oast. I will tell you for your information that he did. 

Gapt. Igoe. Mr. Wright did that. 

Mr, Oast. Mr. Henry P. Williams. 

Gapt. Igoe. Not in my presence. He may have taken a particular 
year away back and done it, but not in 1915. 

Mr. Oast. In January, 1915. 

Gapt. Igoe. Our expenses were $10,000; our losses were so much, 
and we figured the depreciation in, and the whole thing came to less 
than $1,500 per year a man. Nqw, when they make a sweeping cut 
we will only get about $1,200 and look out for our boats besides, and , 
the fine of $50 a day to be on that bar looking after those ships. We 
have not got a cinch. The State law reouires us to be on the bar 
under penalty of a fine of $50 a day, and all kinds of restrictions, and 
the only thing is the fact of the pilot being compulsory; the vessel 
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has to pay us for being there doing all this work for the whole port. 
The barges, the tugs, the New York steamships, all ships coming in 
with United States license, we have got to be tnere and sound that 
bar and have those buoys moved, or any changes explained to you, 
not for our benefit but lor the benefit oi the whole commerce, work 
that we do not get any pay for. 

I will give you a little mstance that happened in Port Royal a little 
while ago. I happened to be towing a vessel down there. There 
was a tugboat, tne pilot boat was offshore with the flag flying off 
station. The tugboat towed by the pilot boat and went in and the 
vessel was onlv drawing 9 feet of water. She went up to the mill. 
Very few vessels go there. The pilot boat went up and spoke to the 
captain and said, '' Captain, we were out on our station and expect 
you to pay pilotage.'' He said, '^I will do nothing of the kind. You 
did not speak me.'' A pilot boat with its flag flying, that flag is 
offering service. Now the vessel was ready for sea. He was going 
to load down to a draft that was dose to the bottom, and there is 
only 18 feet of water on the bar at high water. The captain rang up 
the pilot and wanted the pilots to give him the draft. They said, 
^'Captain, we have notlung to do with you. You would not pay 
your inward pilotage, but you want out services. You want to load 
the ship down like that and then ask us to tell you what to do. Oh, 
no, that would not do." The captain said, ^' Well, if the tugboat off 
Savannah will pay her one-half pilotage I will pay my one-half." 
That is the fact, gentlemen. They wrote over and got a check from 
me, then the captain paid his half and the pilots then told him what 
draft to put his vessel down to as a safe draft to go out over that bar. 
That is one instance, and this same gentleman that made notes in 
here the other day said that he went to Qiarleston some time ago 
where he was towing a schooner out of Charleston Island and a pilot 
was aboard the schooner, and the pilot said, ''Captain, do not go 
down there,; it is not safe." This Capt. Brown said, ''Captain, I 
will tow you out." The pilot said, "If you are going agamst my 
advice I am nothing only a passenger." He took the schooner down 
and towed her ashore- fortunately he did not lose her; they worked 
on her awhile and pulled her off the other day. 

Mr. Byrnes. How many feet of water do you say there is on Port 
Roval Bar ? 

Capt. Igoe. When I used to tow down there, and I do not think if 
has cnanged, because I took a fuU-rigged ship, waterlogged, and she 
grounded at 22 J feet on Port Royal Bar. The channel nas changed 
there 1 mile. When I first went there we used to get into 18 or 19 
feet of water, but the channel has changed 1 mile to the east, and 
we got to using another channel, we got another farther east, and 
we went out there and all we could carry out there safely by waiting 
on a good opportunity was 18 feet. 

Mr. Byrnes. Capt. Brown told me last week there was 28 or 30 
feet of water at Beaufort. 

Capt. Igoe. Beaufort, you see, is 17 or 18 miles up the river from 
this bar. 

Mr. Byrnes. He said he went in there with a five-masted schooner 
about five months ago drawing 25 or 26 feet. ^ 

Capt. Igoe. As far as I can remember that is all you could get out 
of Port Royal bar at highest tide. 
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Mr. Byrnes. The reason I asked you that, they moved that navy 
yard from there to Charleston on the ground they did not have the 
water, and he enlightened me last week and told me they did, and I 
told him I was^ 

Capt. Igoe (interposing). I have not been at Port Royal lately, 
I do not know if it has deepended out. If so it is against mstory. 

Mr. Byrnes. The Government has not spent a cent. They are 
not deepening there. 

Capt. Igoe. No, sir; no money has been spent on that bar, and as I 
say, the Chisholm Island bar has moved 1 mile, and I was towing 
there at that time. 

There is a book I must here present, by Mr. Durant, compiled bj 
Capt. Adams. Capt.* Adams at that time was the engineer and his 
office was in the customhouse. Mr. Durant at that time was the 
collector of the port, and the two gentlemen became very intimate, 
and Mr. Durant gave him this information, being opposed to pilots 
at that time. The gentleman who was postmaster there told some 
of the pilots about it, said, ''You go and see that gentleman.'' They 
went up and saw him, and he gave them a nice audience of about one- 
half hour, and they explained everything to him— Mr. McDonald or 
Capt. Swan. He said, "I am very sorry I published my book.'' 
He said, ''I know more about it now than t did then." Capt. Adams 
was United States engineer. He is not dead yet, I believe, but I 
think has retired. So that is the history of that book. You can see 
from the records where Mr. Durant has put it there. 

In Germany the pilotage laws are very complicated, and in a 
majority of the maritime States each one has its own regulations and 
laws. That is in Germany and Prussia the same, and in France also, 
and in England the same way. 

I will read you this statement I have here. It. will not take me 
long, and then I will finisli, unless some gentleman wishes to ask me 
questions. 

The Chairman. What is it you propose to read now ? 

Capt. Igoe. Our statement; the statement of the pilots [reading]: 

Hon. Richard S. Whale y, 

Congressman for South Carolina j Washington^ D, C. 

Sir: We are opposed to the bill now pending before Congress and referred to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, which, by its terms, exempts from 
compulsory pilotage barges while in tow of steam vessels navigated by United States 
pilots. 

This is an attempt to take from our State legislatures the right to regulate pilotage. 
This State right has been recognized and exercised from the earliest period of our 
national life. Mr. Justice Curtis, of our Federal Supreme Court, long ago said that 
pilotage regulation was a matter for local State legislation and not national. He says 
m effect that the State legislatures can better control this matter for the reason that 
they know best the requirements and peculiarities of ports within their jurisdictions. 

We see no reason why these barges should be relieved by a Federal law from the duty 
imposed by the law of the State of South Carolina, to pay their i)ro rata share in main- 
taining our local pilots. In this connection we ask your attention to some of the dif- 
ferences between the so-called ** United States pilots " and the '4ocal pilots." 

The local pilot is a State pilot; that is to say, he is a person who, under the laws of a 
State, must serve (for instance, under the laws of Soutn Carolina, for a period of seven 
years) upon local waters limited to the port and harbor of Charleston before he can 
obtain what is known as a license for a branch pilot. These branch pilots under our 
State laws consist of 15 men who have served their time under the law to become pre- 
pared as stated, and have given their lives to the service. Their maintenance and 
support is dependent solely upon such income as is derived from the payment of the 
regular piloti^ rates fixed by law. 
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The United States pilot, on the other hand, is a man liceufied by the United SUwtes 
steamboat inspectors under a Federal law. His income is a monthly salary paid .by . 
such vessels as employ him. These pilots are not charged with the specific duty of 
thorough acquaintance with any one bar or harbor, but their license covers numerous 
bars and harbors. This class of pilot does not constitute a number of men held down 
to service locally at any single port, and wh*) can not serve beyond that p/>rt, and 
who are dependent upon the incoming and outgoiAg. shipping, for their living, but, 
on the contrary, they have steady positions £is salaried employees. The general rule 
is that these United States pilots are captains of coastwise vessels, and have UDt alone 
the duties known as the duties of a pil<^t to perform. They have all the datiee and 
responsibilities of masters of ships. The very nature of their calling, therefore, 
malces it impossible for them to become as thoroughly familiar with the harbors, 
channels, and jjeculiarities of individual ports as the State pilots. It is for these 
rea8«3ns, among others, that the exigencies of commerce have always recognized and 
required the maintenance and support of a bDdy of men at the local port who them- 
selves are ready and able at all times to assist not only incoming and outgoing foreign , 
vessels, but whose assistance is frequently necessary to aid these same United States 
pilots in entering and going out of local harbors. The difference between these two 
classes of pilots in their service is singularly emphasized by the fact that the United 
States Government, in its naval regulations, has specifically provided that if the 
ships of the Government require the services of a pilot the pilot employed must be a 
local pilot, that is to say, a State pilot, and the local rates in force for the sustenance 
of the local pilots must be paid for the service. 

So it is quite apparent, even from the incomplete statement, that anyone familiar 
with the needs of navigation into or out of local ports of any State coula not contend 
that it is not necessary to have a local pilot service . The Supreme Court of liie United 
States, speaking of local pilots, has said: 

a* « * ^ pilot, so far as respects the navigation of the vessel in that part of the 
voyage which is his pilotage ground, is the temporary master charged with the safety 
of the vessel and cargo, and of the lives of those on board, and intrusted with the 
command of the crew. He is not only one of the persons engaged in navigation, but 
he occupies a most important and responsible place among those thus engaged.'' 

And again, that great court, regarding local pilots, writes: 

'^ A pilot is as much a part of the commercial marine as the hull of the ship and the 
helm by which it is guided. * * * Riots are a meritorious class, and the service 
in which they are engaged is one of great importance to the public. It is frequently 
full of hardship, and sometimes of peril; night and day, in winter and summer, in 
tempest and calm, they must be present at th'^ir proper places and ready to perform 
the duties of th'^ir vocation. They are thus shut out for the time being from more 
lucrative pursuits and confined to a single field of employment.'^ 

This compulsory pilotage to which reference is made is in theory this: That since 
thp efficient pilot is so ess ntial to the commercial world, all ships using a port main- 
taining a local pilot service must contribute to the support of that pilot service, 
because of the great benefit resulting to merchant ships from the exercise of their 
calling; and that contribution must be made irrespective of whether a particular 
ship needs or does not need the s rvice of a local pilot. Such laws are not new in the 
history of commerce. Compuls3ry pilotage laws have been in force in all maritime 
countries since remote times, and heavy panalties are by law now fixed for the fail- 
ure to take a pilot. These compulsory laws rest upon the propriety of securing life 
and prop'Tty exposed to the perils of a dangerous navigation by taking on board a 
person peculiarly skilled to encounter or avoid them; upon the policy of discouraging 
the commanders of vessals from refusing to receive such prrsons on board at the proper 
times and places; and upon the expediency and even intrinsic justice of not .suffering 
those who have incurred labor and expense and danger to place themselves in a 
position to render important s rvice generally necessary to go unrewarded because 
the master of a particular vessel either rashly refus3d their proffered assistance or, 
contrary to the general experience, does not need it. 

Our Federal Supreme Court, upholding such laws, says: 

"The object of the regulations * * * was to create a body of hardy and skillful 
seamen, thoroughly acquainted with the harbor, to pilot vessels seeking to enter or 
depart from the port, and thus give security to life and property exposed to the dangers 
of a difficult navigation. This object would be in a great degree defeated if the selec- 
tion of a pilot were left to the option of the master of the vessel or if the exertions of a 
pilot to reach the vessel in order to tender his services were without remuneration. 
The exp3rience of all commercial States has shown the necessity, in order to create 
and maintain an efficient class of pilots, of providing compensation, not only when the 
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services tendered are accepted by the master of the vessel, but also when they are de- 
clined." 

And our own Federal Judge Simonton, in the South Carolina circuit, quoting from 
court decisions, writes: 

"As a general rule masters of vessels are not expected to be, and can not be, ac- 
(luainted with the rocks and shoals on every coast nor able to conduct a vessel safely 
into every pDrt. Nor can the absent owners, or their agent, the master, be supposed 
capable of judging of the capacity of persons offering to serve as pilots. They need a 
servant, but are not in a situation to test or judge of his qualifications, and have not, 
therefore, the information necessary to choice. The pilot laws kindly interfere and 
do that for the owners which they could not do for themselves. It selects persons of 
skill and experience and requires them to give bonds for the faithful performance of 
their duties; and if it should happen in some particular cases that owners may not 
need the services of such pilot selected by law, it is but just that they should contribute 
to the suppart of a system instituted for their benefit." 

And then, in the decision quoted from, emphatically lays down the rule that a barge 
in tow of a tug having on board a United States pilot, though there is no need for |a pilot 
aboard of the barge, such barge falls within the provisions of the law and must take a 
local pilot, or, at least, pay for the service . In other words, in effect, says Judge Simon- 
ton, these barges must contribute to the maintenance of the service. 

Our pilots in South Carolina have given their lives to this service and they ought 
to be properly supported by the merchant shipping of this port. If any changes in 
the law in reference to the matter should be made, we believe that these laws ought to 
bs made by our own State legislature, where the power now lies, and that our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress should work against the proposed Federal law which would 
destroy the power of our State to. act. Our local knowledge should determine the re- 
quirements of this port, and our State laws should express that knowledge by providing 
rules for the regulation of the service. 

Mr. Burke. Why is it vou found it necessary in the States on the 
sou-th coast and the Gulf of Mexico to maintain this State system 
when it is not 'found necessary to maintain it in other States — thia 
system of pilotage ? 

Capt. Igoe. Well, one reason is this, that in some places — take for 
instance, Cape Henry; Cape Henry is 5 miles wide, and you do not 
strike that dangerous portion before you get up in smooth water. 
It is all smooth, and if a vessel were to go ashore in the mud where 
it was smooth water, they could pull off. In Delaware it is wide, 
and they go into the ocean deep and their troubles are in smooth 
water. New York is pretty much the same way — a couple of chan- 
nels deep and wide. JDown East there is deep water and there are 
a couple of channels ; but where we on the south coast have to dredge 
out in the Atlantic Ocean, we run into these bad spots. They pro- 
ject out into the Atlantic Ocean. That is one reason; and the next 
reason is that the localities of different points must keep up an effi- 
cient service for the benefit of the people doing business out of that 
port, and if thev cut it down we will nave to use canoes to go out. 
Small naphtha boats can only get there in good weather when the 
ships are out there waiting for a pilot. They will not be able to go 
to sea unless they carry a pilot out of Liverpool, because we take 
them out all kinds of weather, good and bad. 

Mr. Hardy. In your judgment is it or not practically as necessary 
that a steam vessel should have a local pilot as that a sailing vessel 
should ? In other words, ought the steam vessels, in your judgment, 
be exempted from having a local pilot where those local conditions 
exist which are known only to the local pilots ? 

Capt. Igoe. I will give you an instance. Here some time ago a 
vessel was there with a pilot aboard. It was a little thick in the 
morning — they could not see the ranges; could not see any lights — 
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and later it kind of lit up a little. And a big steam yacht was oflF 
iherey and this ship started in and the steam yacht kept just about 
a quarter of a mile astern and followed after tier the whole way in. 

Mr. Hardy. Followed what ? 

Capt. Igoe. This foreign ship with a pilot aboard. Now, that 
yacht we got nothing for, out our people must keep up the service for 
the benefit of the port. 

Mr. Hardy. Captain, I want to clear up one point that is in my 
mind, and I present it to you. These schooners and sailing vesseils 
are on their last legs, perhaps everybody admits; it is hard for them 
to compete upon equal terms with the steam vessels. That is true, 
is it not ? 

Capt. Igoe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. The sailing vessel finds it hard to compete with the 
steam vessel, anvhow. They are generally owned by small people, 
the schooner and small vessel, are tney not? 

Capt. Igoe. No, sir; Mr. Pendleton some time ago owned 90, and 
a number of those companies in the North own 10, 20, 30, and 40 
vessels. 

Mr. Hardy. A great many of those vessels are old ; they are going 
to their graves ? 

Capt. Igoe. Yes, sir; of course, that may be. They are, however, 
buildmg five new ones now. 

Mr. Hardy. It is hard for them to compete with the steam vessel 
on equal terms, is it not ? 

Capt. Igoe. They are not auite expected to do that, because there 
is a certain amount of freignt that will go as through freight on 
steamers, and, as I understand it, they pay a little more for those 
small lots going on the steamers; but tHe schooner is this way, it can 
carry, say, 600,000 or 700,000 pounds of freight lumber to New York 
and distribute that commerce, and they can tow that around from one 
place to another to discharge that cargo; but the steamship is not 
able to carry big lots of lumber; that is, big orders. They carry 
€mall orders^ because there is so much other stuflf for them to get. 

Mr. Hardy. If you let your steamship in free of pilotage charge 
and you let your" tugboat carry barges in free of pilotage charge 
you just simply cut away the dirt from imder the schooners and 
other vessels thit must pay these charges and bear the whole burden, 
do you not? 

Capt. Igoe. My answer to that is this, all these cuts and these 
things I know are not right, but when they pass laws 

J\ir. Hardy (interposing). Is it any more right to put that steam 
vessel in there without puotage than any other vessel ? 

Capt. Igoe. That steam vessel should pay a certain portion to that 
system to keep it up, because we are keeping them up; because I 
meet them sometimes and give them information. We talk with them 
sometimes and give them mformation as to where the water is, and 
<;ertain things. Just as soon as this channel commences to fill up 
thev will want this information. 

Mr. Hardy. Is it right to put the whole biu'den of sustaining that 
system upon the schooner and the barge and leave the steam vessel 
free of it? 

Capt. Igoe. No; it is not well to put the burden on any one, they 
all should pay. But, as I say, we are in such a position, we are simply 
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like a drowning man grabbing at a straw and all we can hold on to 
is what we calf a maintenance, a bare existence. 

Mr. Hardy. Is not the schooner in the same fix ? 

Capt. Igoe. I do not altogether agree with you in that respect. 
I tell you, I think the schooner will come back, because I do not 
think the barges are going to keep this up from the fact of the hazards 
that attend the use of barges at sea. Mr. Doherty lost two big sea 
barges ofif Cape Lookout, and drowned the crew of one barge towing 
in tow of a tug. 

Mr. Hardy. How long ago was that ? 

Capt. Igoe. About two years ago, right off Cape Lookout where 
these vessels come out of fleaufort he lost two barges, and the crew 
of one was drowned. The tug got in and a steamship took the crew 
off the other barge. They are being lost every day. Tliev saddle 
up so many barges to a tug that it necomes dangerous and is dan- 

ferous to life. Just think of men being allowed to go to sea in a 
arge that high [indicating] out of the water and wien a gale of 
wind comes on the tug will let go and look out for herself. There 
ought to be a law to stop it. 

Mr. Hardy. Are they towing those vessels in the northern ports ? 

Capt. Igoe. What is it? 

Ml*. Hardy. Do they do the same kind of towing in the northern 
ports ? 

Capt. Igoe. I do not know, because it is a Httle different in the 
northern ports to the southern ports. Between Cape Henry and 
Philadelphia there is a little harbor, and between those two points 
is only 100 miles. Between Philadelphia and New York is onty 100 
miles. Then between the other places they can make harbors within 
100 miles; but when you are on this southern coast where the capes 
project out, there are long shoals, and once on those shoals then you 
are done. And a sailing vessel will live when these others will die, 
the whole bunch. She will come out of it. 

Mr. Saunders. You sav yom- pilot is shut out from more lucrative 
eniployment ? What is tne compensation of pilots ? 

Capt. Igoe. It is watched closely by the board of harbor commis- 
sioners, and the compensation is the pilotage less their expenses. 
It is watched closely, and the harbor ooard always has access to 
those books. 

Mr. Saunders. But that does not answer the question. I want 
to know how much they get, how much the system is yielding with 
respect to the men connected with and concerned with the system. 
What do the pilots get ? 

Capt. Igoe. I will just explain. The pilots got less than $1,500 
last year. This will bring it to $1,100 or $1,200, maybe $900, some- 
thing like that. 

Mr. Saunders. Is that for one harbor, or is that the average there ? 

Capt. Igoe. That is for one port. That is just this particmar port. 

Mr. Saunders. Well, is that all they get? Is there no provision 
for them when they retire ? 

Capt. Igoe. Yes; we do that ourselves. When a man has spent 
his life in this service we retire him. 

Mr. Saunders. Pilots ? 

Capt. Igoe. I mean pilots; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Saunders. That comos out of the pilot fees, out of the pilotage 
system, doesn't it? 

Capt. Igoe. Yes; it comes out of our pockets. 

Mr. Saunders. What does that amount to ? 

Capt. Igoe. We retire a man at $50 a month. 

Mr. Saunders, \^^len does that take place; when does he retire? 
Is there any particular age at which he retires ? 

Capt. Igoe. No; no particular age. He must be incapacitated for 
duty, and must be examined by the commission. The last man we 
retired was getting onto the pilot boat when he fell down and hurt his 
shoulder and injured his eye, and had to have it taken out. He had 
a glass eye put in. He tried to struggle along and was operating 
another ship one day, and in getting on the ladder fell overboard, 
his overcoat went over his head; the boatswain jumped down there 
and got him into the boat, and sent another man, and the other man 
got wet up to here [indicating his waist]. But he was fortunate 
enough to get the boat in. That man has almost lost his sight 
now 

Mr. Saunders (interposing). What I want to get at is that every 
pilot, when he becomes incapacitated as a result of his work, is 
retired on his pension ? 

Capt. Igoe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Saunders. And that is a part of the system; it is paid out of 
the pilotage fees? 

Capt. Igoe. Yes; that is aU we get. 

Mr. Saunders. Is there anybody else that the organization main- 
tauis ? 

Capt. Igoe. How do you mean, in what way? 

Mr. Saunders. The officers in connection with the organization. 

Capt. Igoe. I am the manager of it and I do not get any more com- 
pensation than any of the rest. 

Mr. Saunders. What does that mean ? 

Capt. Igoe. That means the same salary that we are talking about. 

Mr. Saunders. $1,500? 

Capt. Igoe. Yes: that is what we did get. 

Mr. Saunders. How many officials in connection with the organi- 
zation ? 

Capt. Igoe. There are only two, the manager and the secretary. 

Mr. Saunders. Who is the manager? 

Capt. Igoe. I am the manager. 
• Mr. Saunders. You mean you are manager of the local organi- 
zation ? 

Capt. Igoe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Saunders. Isn't the whole system confederated? Haven't 
you a constitution and by-laws ? 

Capt. Igoe. We have a national association. 

Mr. Saunders. That includes all your own officials an<} those 
officials are maintained out of the pilotage fees ? 

Capt. Igoe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrnes. Do I understand from your answer to Mr. Saunders 
that the fees are given to the association and then you divide them 
among the pilots — you pay to the national association, and vou pay 
this pension, take it out of your pockets, and after that it is divided ? 

Capt. Igoe. To retired men. 
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Mr. Byrnes. What Mr. Saunders asked is, when you collect these 
funds from the boats and get them into your local organization, do 
you first take out funds for retiring men and paymg national associa- 
tion business, or do vou divide your earnings and then each man 
contribute to the fund to retire ? 

Capt. Igoe. We divide our earnings and take out, in our division, 
for these retired men, and for each man connected with the associa- 
tion, whether it is $5, $10, or $15 apiece^ contributing a small fee to 
the national association. 

Mr. Saunders. Now you are speaking of the harbor at Charleston. 
Does the amount that the pilots get up and down the coast vary 
according to the ports, or have you fixed a uniform salary and com- 
pensation that they get at all the ports down to Norfolk ? I am speak* 
mg of pilots. When you pay $1,500, is that the local port of Charles- 
ton? 

Capt. Igoe. Yes; I don't know anything about other ports. 

Mr. Saunders. You don't know anything about it ? 

Capt. Igoe. I don't know anything about it. 

Mr. Saunders. There is no uniform compensation for the pilots 
along the coast ? 

Capt. Igoe. No, sir. 

Mr. Saunders. That depends on how much comes in at any port t 

Capt. Igoe. That depends on how much comes in at any port. 

Mr. Saunders. Other ports may get a good deal more than that ? 

Capt. Igoe. Maybe. 

Mr. Saunders. Or less. 

Capt. Igoe. Or less. It varies according to the shipping. 

Mr. Saunders. Then you don't know what those ngures are for 
those other ports ? 

Capt. Igoe. No, sir. 

Mr. Saunders. How many pilots have you at Charleston ? 

Capt. Igoe. Fifteen. 

The Chairman. We have been all over that. 

Mr. Saunders. You mean that questions have been directed all 
along this Une ? 

The Chairman. Except as to the pensions. Nothing has been 
brought out about that or the national association, what they have 
to do. I will be glad to draw that out. 

Mr. Saunders. I don't want to cover any ground that has been 
developed. These are very important facts when you come to deter- 
mine this matter. 

The Chairman. Is there anything else that you wish to inquire 
about ? 

Mr. Saunders. No. 

Cajjt. Michel. May I ask some questions ? 

Has there been a reduction on the pilot rates on the barges recently t 

Capt. Igoe. Yes, sir, at Charleston; yes, sir. 

Capt. Michel. Do you know what they are ? 

Capt. Igoe. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Michel. What are they, on barges ? 

Capt. Igoe. Loaded barges, $5 in. Loaded out $5. When they 
are coining in a pilot will give the services of a pilot to everything 
under 6 feet free, schooners and barges, and in barges on a 25-cent 
license basis as a maintenance. 25 cents a ton for one year. 
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Capt. Michel. Does it say vessels "drawing 6 feet or under" or 
does it say "empty barges" ? 

Capt. Igoe. "Barges when empty." Barges or empty vessels 
are free. 

Capt. Michel. But what I have seen provides "when empty." 

Capt. Igoe. WelL that was only an error. 

Capt. Michel. Would you be willing to have the commission strike 
out tnat word " empty" so that a vessel discharging part of her cargo 
and going to another port, and drawing 6 feet, would be required to 
take a pilot ? 

Capt. Igoe. Oh, well, that is the understanding of the commis- 
sioner. Now the only thing is that they had "barges" on the front 
instead of " all vessels." 

Capt. Michel. Then you are willing to strike out that word 
"empty" so that there would be no confusion hereafter between 
the pilots of the barge people ? 

Capt. Igoe. Empty, all schooners, barges, vessels, anything. 

Mr. Bruckner. What do you mean by 25 cents a year ? 

Capt. Igoe. That is a vessel coming in paying a pilotage of 25 cents 
per ton in registry. In other words, that is to nelp maintain the 
service. 

Capt. Michel. In regard to sailing vessels, the advantage of steam 
over that of sailing vessels and the reasons for exempting these 
steamers from compulsory coastwise pilotage was because they were 
equipped with some self-propulsion — self-propelling steamers which 
were at one time side- wheel steamers. Now those vessels whether 
it is calm or not can handle the vessel ? 

Capt. Igoe. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Michel. If the vessel went into a bank and you wanted to 
work her stern end from right to left you could do so without having 
any headway ? 

Capt. Igoe. With the friction of the propeller. 

Capt. Michel. Yes. Well, now, if a steamer of that kind was 
going through the channel, and she took a shear, and they found it 
necessary to stop her headway, it would be possible to do that ? 

Capt. Igoe. Oh, yes. 

Capt. Michel. Stop and back her? 

Capt. Igoe. Yes, su*. 

Capt. Michel. Now, could that be done with a sailing vessel ? 

Capt. Igoe. Not very well. No way to do it. 

Capt. Michel. Now, with a sailing vessel going in the same direc- 
tion and having sails set and she sheared toward the vessel, could 
she in a few moments lower her sails down, let go her anchors, and 
get out of the way of that other vessel ? 

Capt. Igoe. No, sir; it takes time to take in canvas. The crews 
are small. For a vessel carrying 800 or 900 tons they have about 
four men, the master, mate, and second mate, and a cook and a cap- 
tain. 

Capt. Michel. They can't stop and back. 

Capt. Igoe. No, sir; they can't, and she would take some time to 
take m the canvas. 

Capt. Michel. And that might have been the reason for exempt- 
ing steam vessels ? 
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Capt. Igoe. Yes, sir; it might have beei^. 

Capt. Michel. Now, these steam vessels are equipped with some 
steenng gear ? 

Capt. Igoe. Nowadays; yes, sir. 

Capt. Michel. So that with one finger you can change the hekn 
from port to starboard within a few 9econ<b ? 

Capt. Igoe. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Michel. You could not do that with a vessel having some 
headway, by hand, could you ? 

Capt. Igoe. No, sir. 

Capt. Michel. Sailing vessels have no steam steering gear? 

Capt. Igoe. No, sir. 

Cant. Michel. Now, a steamer can handle her anchors by steam,, 
can sne ? 

Capt. Igoe. Yes sir. 

Capt. Michel. So that if it was necessary in order to avoid a col- 
lision they could drop their anchor at a second's notice ? 

Capt. Igoe. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Michel. And if it was necessary to weigh anchor, could they 
do so by steam ? 

Capt. Igoe. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Michel. A sailing vessel couldn't do that with, steam, could 
she? 

Capt. Igoe. No, sir. It would take some time by hand. 

'Mr. Saunders. Is the purpose of these questions to show that it 
requires more skill to handle sailing vessels than steam ? 

Capt. Michel. The purpose of that was to demonstrate that it 
was more proper to exempt a steamer than it was a sailing vessel ? 

Mr. Saunders. On the ground that you would require more skillful 
pilotage handling sailing vessels than steamers on accoimt of the 
difference in equipment ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir; and the necessity for a pilot on a sailing 
vessel, so that she would have taken every precaution to prevent her 
being in a position to take these shears that I have spoken of. 

Mr. Saunders. Don't that come back to the question that I asked ? 
It means that it requires more skilKul pilotage on board of a sailing 
vessel than on a steam vessel to go into the harbors ? 

Capt. Michel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Saunders. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. Edward Plummer. Is it not true that schooners are also 
equipped with power to handle their anchors ? 

Capt. Igoe. Yes, sir. As a general thing they do. 

Mr. Plummer. Do you know any in fact that do not ? 

Capt. Igoe. There are very few schooners that come into our ports, 
because they have no way of getting upstream without paymg a 
large towage. It is dangerous to vessels that enter the pass. All of 
the wooden vessels that have grounded at the mouth of the pass 
have been lost. 

Mr. Plummer. The point I wanted to make was that schooners all 
have power. Don't at least 95 per cent of them have power for 
heir anchors ? 

Capt. Igoe. No; I don't think that pecentage, not that come to 
our ports. 
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Capt. Michel. I have known of quite a number of vessels that 
can hoist their anchors and weigh tneir anchors with steam. The 
vessels are provided with steam. Those large schooners there hoist 
their sails up by steam. The purpose of that was to reduce the 
number of men on the schooner, but that could have no effect on the 
rudder nor on the helm of such schooners. 

Mr. Plummer. I was not touching on that. 

The Chairman. Capt. Igoe, these gentlemen want to ask you 
some questions. 

Mr. Oast. I think I could be more brief if you would allow me to 
make a short statement, without mterrogating. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

Mr. Oast. Mr. Chairman, the resolution offered by Capt. Igoe, of 
the Charlestown Chamber of Commerce was adopted, I believe, on 
February 4. 

Capt. Igoe. I think it was about that date. 

Mr. Oast. At that time, that was about a week after the previous 
meeting of the board of directors of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Charleston. On January 27, 1 think it was, I explained this matter 
to the board of directors of the Chamber of Commerce at Charleston. 
Capt. Igoe was at the hearing. One of his colleagues, Mr. Swan, 
another pilot, was there; Mr. Henry C. Williams, one of the commis- 
sioners, was there; and this whole matter of pilotage was explained 
to the board of directors. There were 17 out of the 25 directors, euxd 
the board of directors of the Charleston Chamber of Commerce on 
that evening adopted a resolution without a dissenting voice indors- 
ing this bill, and it was then understood that a delegation would come 
to this city to advise this committee of their action. 

Subsequently our friends, the pilots, took this matter up, and I 
naust say quite inconsistentljr- with their position that they can not 
exist if they do not get this pilotage on these barges, they contended) 
imder a pressure, under a demand of the citizens and merchants* and 
business people of Charleston, that these rates be now in force; and 
I have now here, Mr. Chairman, a clipping from the Charleston 
News and Courier of February 5, 1916, covering those rates, which 
I would like to have put in the record. 

(The statement follows:) 

NEW RATES ON BARGES. 

The following statement of the new rates on barges was given out yesterday: 

1. AH empty barges in tow, drawing 6 feet and under, shall be exempted from any 
pilotage. 

2. All barges in tow loaded to a draft of not over 10 feet shall pay a pilotage of $5 
coming in and (or) $5 going out. 

3. Any coastwise vessel subject to pilotage may upon application obtain a license 
for one year up«)n the payment of one inward passage fee plus 25 cents for each net 
registered ton of the vessel. 

4. The pilotage rates as amended shall apply on one continuous passage from the 
entrance of the port to any wharf in the city or on the Ashley or Cooper River, and 
on a continuous passage from any of said wharves outward to the sea. 

The pilots had conceded that barges could go in, and instead of 
paying a pilotage inward of $21 and a pilotage outward of $21, for 
«ach barge loaded to 9 feet, should now be allowed to go in without 

Eaying anything on empty barges and a $5 towing fee either way for 
arges drawing 10 feet and under. So I say, Mr. Chairman, that this 
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argument these barges must pay this pilotage or otherwise the port 
of Charleston will be deprived of the usefulness of the pilots' associa- 
tion, is not borne out by the facts. 

'Now, my friend, Capt. Igoe, has stated that the representation by 
licensed men on equipment of vessels, etc., is required by the Gov- 
ernment regulations to be competent. That is a wise provision, no 
doubt, but he reasons from that that officers who are Ucensed pilots 
by the Steamboat-Inspection Service would not state that they 
needed a State pilot. Now, those men are examined on their famili- 
arity with the waters in which they are certificated as duly qualified 
to pilot vessels of different tonnage, the inspectors think proper, and I 
here want to call the attention of the committee to section 4415 of the 
Revised Statutes, on page 13 of the Gray Book, issued by the Steam- 
boat-Inspection Service. That section reads as foUows: 

Sec. 4415. * * * Such l:oard, or the major part thereof, shall select a person 
of good character and suita' le qualifications and attainments to perform the services 
required of inspectors of hulls, and who, from his practical knowledge of shipbuilding 
and navigation and the uses of steam in navigation, is fully competent to make a relia- 
ble estimate of the strength, seaworthiness, and other qualities of the hulls of steam 
vessels and their equipment, deemed essential to safety of life in their navigation; 
and when designating an inspector of 1 oilers, shall select a person of good character 
and suita le qualifications and attainments to perform the services requu-ed of inspec- 
tors of 1 oilers, who, from his knowledge and experience of the duties of engineer 
employed in navigating vessels 1 y steam, and also of the construction and use of 
boilers and machinery, and appurtenances therewith connected, is a" le to form a re- 
lia' le opinion of the strngth, form, workmanship, and suita' leness of 1 oilers and ma- 
chinery to I e employed without hazard to life, from imperfection in the material, 
workmanship, or arrangement of any part of such apparatus for steaming. No appoint- 
ment of an inspector of hulls or an inspector of \ oilers shall 1 e made without the 
concurrence of the supervising inspector. The inspector of hulls and the inspector of 
toilers thus designated, when approved \ y the Secretary of the Treasury, shall, from 
the date of designation, constitute a 1 oard of local inspectors. 

Mr. Oast. Now, I want to say- 



The Chairman (interposing). I would suggest that if you have any 
questions to ask this gentleman, let us have them. 

Mr. Oast. I am not going to ask him any questions. 

The Chairman. This is not the time for the argument. 

Mr. Oast. He made some statements. I have no questions to 
ask. 

The Chairman. I understand that you people — addressing Capt. 
Michel — ^wanted to have your say, and I thmk we are going to give 
you the last say. 

Mr. Saunders. I want to ask one question along the line of safetv 
which we are all interested m. Captain, and in connection with whicn 
you suggest that the requirements of safety make it proper that with 
respect to each port all sorts of vessels ought to be piloted in by the 
local pilots. Can you tell me, take for instance the vessels in the 
United States Navy, the men-of-war and other fighting craft — are 
they piloted in by pilots holding Government Hcenses ? Before they 
enter these ports along the Atlantic coast do they all get local pilots ? 

Capt. Igoe. Yes, sir; local pilots. 

Mr. Saunders. No United States training ship ever undertakes to 
go in without pilots ? 

Capt. Igoe. No, sir; not out of Charleston, They wire from 
Washington when such a ship is coming, but we always have oui 
boats there, and if they are in the ocean coming into Charleston, 
they wire us and tell us — the pilot— to look out for them. 
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We tell them, ''AU right; the pilot will be there," and they take 
them directly to the navy yard. Of course, they have the pnvilege 
of taking their own ships. 

Mr. Saunders. That is what I was developing, whether the Gov- 
ernment exercises the right of bringing them mider their own pilots* 

Capt. Igoe. They use our pilots, local pilots; yes, sir, always; and 
keep in touch with us. 

Capt. Michel. Here is an argiunent against this bill submitted by 
a New Orleans bar pilot. I would request that this he embodied in 
the hearing without reading. 

The Chairman. If there is no objection, it will be so embodied. 

(The statement follows :) 

ARGUMENT AGAINST THE BILL TO EXEMPT BARGES IN TOW IN THE COASTWISE TRADB 

FROM COMPULSORY PILOTAGE. 

{By Capt. C. £. Torjusen, pilot.) 

It is a well-known fact that the Mississippi is a river of sediment or silt and that the 
silt or sediment is the cause of the shoaling of the bar at different stages of the river. 

On pages 53 and 54 of report of survey of Southwest Pass, 1899, it reads — 

''Tne theories propounded for the explanation of the growth of the bar at the mouth 
of a pass, as Southwest Pass, for example, are clearly stated in Humphreys and Abbot's 
Physics and Hydraulics of the Mississippi River. Briefly stated, the bar-building 
material consists of two varieties of earthy matter, that whicn is in suspension, and that 
which is pushed along the bottom. When this material reaches the sea end, it is 
deposited, owing to the loss of current in the stream which transports it. The volume 
of water issues in a fan shape from the channel formed by the banks. Its energy is dis- 
sipated upon coining in contact with the salt water, which opposes its exist, and the 
material which is carried along the bottom is soon brought to rest, while the li|:hter 
portion, held in suefpension, is widely disseminated (owing to the fresh water gliduig 
on the salt) and is deposited at much gre'ater distances from the mouth. The materiiu 
held in su^ension forms, therefore, the foundation upon which the weightier particles 
are eventually placed. 

"The loss of energy, due to the resistance of the denser salt water and the lateral 
expansion of the stream, causes the shoaling of the water, and the depth of water main- 
tamed upon liie bar is the result of an equilibrium between the eroding and depositing 
forces of the current. The form of the bar is greatly influenced by several forces, sucS 
as winds, waves, and countercurrents. If a current flows from left to right across the 
mouth of the pass, looking seaward, the material will be deposited in a greater quantity 
on the right-hand side of the pass, and vice versa. If the winds influence the counter- 
currents, then the direction of the prevailing winds will determine upon which hand 
the greatest deposits will occur. The waves have a tendency to flatten the bar and 
fill uj) all channels across it. The seaward slope of the bar is greatly influenced by the 
combined action of the currents and waves, being steeper on the side from whicn the 
currents come. If the effects of the countercurrents are not continuous, the result is 
that the channel across the bar is more or less deflected by the deposits on the side 
opposite that from which the currents arrive, and is more or less inclined toward the 
Sloe from which the countercurrents proceed, or against the countercurrent. The 
advance of the bar will not be symmetrical with the axis of the pass. If, however, the 
countercurrents are feeble, the advance of the bar will be more or less symmetrical with 
respect to this axis. 

** If the spreading of the water can be prevented until the crest of the bar is reached, 
the current will be sufficiently strong, generally speaking, to project the material 
conveyed by it to some considerable distance beyond the point of issue; the deposit 
necessarily takes place in deep water, and a considerable time must elapse before the 
normal conditions are restored. The natural rate of progress of the bar does not give 
a proper conception of the time which will be recjuired to bring about a restoration of 
normal conditions after the confining of the issuing water has been effected. In the 
first place, the point at which the normal crest of the bar must form will be in very 
deep water, and all the areas in advance and latterly must be filled up before this bar 
will be able to maintain itself. Secondly, this bar will build up faster, for the reason 
that the heavy matter is deposited over a shorter arc. 
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"If a countercurrent sweeps across the axis of issue, much of the bar-butldiiig ma- 
terial will be depleted to one side and the advance of the bar will be retarded, but 
the direction of the entrance will be changed, since the channel throu^ the new bar 
will incline toward the point of direction whence the countercurrent arrives, in which 
case the subsequent prolongation of confining works or 'jetties,' as they are called, 
would be at an angle to the original line, and give rise to irr^fularides of chamiei 
between them." 

On page 34, it reads: 

''As the percentage of sediment is proportional to the volume, It is evident that the 
larger the volume the larger the amount of bar material, az^d consequently a more 
rapid advancement of the crest may be expected." 

On page 36, it reads: 

"In this connection it should be remembered that the stage of river, the direction 

of the wind, and the tides have great influence on the velocity of the passes. An 

upstream wind in Southwest Pass will diminish the velocity and discharge in that 

■pass and increase them in the other passes. Corresponding changes will follow other 

variations of the wind." 

On pages 68 and 69, it reads: 

"In relation to this, I wish to read to you the actual experience we had last summer: 

"'The vessel I refer to is the steamer Jamaican — a small vessel, not as large as some 
vessels trading here. This was the experience of the steamer Jamaieariy one of the 
regular line traders out of this port, as detailed to the agent of the line by the captain 
himself: 

" 'Steamship Jamaican^ one of the re^lar line traders out of the port of New Orleans 
left the city on the 7th of May, 1898, with a cargo of grain and cotton and a number of 
first-class passengers, f3r the port of Liverpool. She was drawing 23 feet 2 inches for- 
ward, 24 feet 10 inches aft. When she reached the head of the South Pass she found 
that the channel had silted a few days previously, and the pilots advised that it was 
impossible for the vessel to get out. She accordingly anchored at the head of the pass 
until the morning of May 10, three days later, and the captain's report to his agent is 
as follows: 

'"Sir: After sounding the channel this morning I attempted getting out to sea with 
the assistance of the tugboat W. G. Wihnot^ but stuck fast on the first bank, parted my 
new 9-inch hawser, swung around and knocked down part of the channel wing dam. 
bending in one of my plates and nearly capsizing the ship, flooded my saloon and 
passengers' baggage, ana doubtless did considerable other damage below, of which I at 
present do not know. I sent my passengers for safety up to our steamship Mexican, 
which vessel was still lying at the head of the pass awaiting water, my ship lying at an 
angle of 28°. The firemen, refusing to stay below, had to draw the fires on one boiler 
to prevent explosion. At 10 p. m. vessel swung astern downstream and came upright 
a httle. Quite a relief. At 2 a. m., canted to eastward ; 6 a. m. , bad as ever. Another 
tugboat wanted immediately.' 

"'This vessel lay in an exceedingly dangerous condition from May 10 until May 15, 
the agent having to send down four tugboats and a large force of laborers and lighters 
to lighten the smp before she finally floated, and on the 15th instant was brought once 
more to the head of the pass. She ultimately got to sea safely on May 19 at 8 a. m., 
having occupied from May 7 to May 19 to make the trip of 110 miles from the city of 
New Orleans to deep water in the Gulf of Mexico, and having in the meantime incurred 
an expense to underwriters and owTiers of seme $7,000. 

'"At the same period a number of vessels drawing more or less water than the 
Jartvaican lost a great deal of time and got ashore in the pass, while small vessels of 
.light draft found the channel blocked by these vessels ashore and ran great risk of 
collision in passing in and out. The experience of the Jamaican is by no means- 
unusual, and the trade of the city of New Orleans has been and is in imminent peril 
at all times from such unseen but probable accidents in the long, narrow pass, which 
is at present the only navigable exit between the great Mississippi and the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

" 'The Jamaican drew only 24 feet 10 inches and is, comparatively speaking, quite 
a small vessel for the trade to the United States ports, the owners of mis vessel having 
in their own line vessels twice her size and capacity, and there are other vessels 
trading to the States with nearly three times her capacity. 

" 'If, therefore, the channel between the Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico can 
not be relied upon for the safe navigation of small vessels and light draft, it is very 
easy to understand that the trade which naturally finds its exit from the Mississippi 
Valley and the West and Southwest grain districts is most swiously handicapped, 
doubtless at the expense of the producers. 
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. " 'Beyond that comes the question of what would occur if the Jamaican had capsized 
or had turned bottom side up right in the pass. There is but little doubt that it 
would have meant the destruction of the pass and of all the commerce which passes 
through it. We never know when that will actually take place. As, unfortunately, 
New Orleans is more of a port than anything else, it is not dijficult to see what such a 
result would mean to the masses of the laboring men in this city. Their living is 
entirely dependent upon the work obtained from this export traffic, and hundreds 
would suffer the pangs of hunger and want were such a thing to occur. But outside 
of the question of transportation affecting the producer in the West and the farmers 
in the West, to whom the question of a cent a oushel on grain is a serious question — 
outside of that there is a local question in addition to the matter of the laboring classes 
of New Orleans.' I feel and my fellow-citizens feel that we never know when this 
catastrophe will come upon us.'* 

It is a fact that besides the soundings taken by the local pilots at the Head of the 
Passes and on the bar, we receive reports of soundin&^s taken by the junior engineer. 
Mr. Washburn, of such localities as ne happens to be in, and these sounding and 
Peports are posted on the bulletin board at the various stations and in the office at 
New Orleans. 

In New Orleans the Southern Pacific passenger steamers are piloted by two special 
pilots that make no less than 17 trips per month, and these pilots have to telephone 
down to the bar for information, and many times the steamers are hailed and stopped 
at the head of the passes, and it takes these steamers between five and six hours to 
niake the run to the upper pilot station, and it has often happened that these vessels 
were diverted down to tne other pass. This also applies when vessels run aground on 
the bar and in the passes these steamers are hailed and stopped. These vessels navi- 
gate the passes night and dajr. The captains of these steamships have been in the 
employ of the Southern Pacific Co. from 15 to 30 years, making two trips monthly, 
aria the company has always taken local pilots; and one time some of their steamers 
drew as little as 10 feet draft. 

It is the experience of all the pilots that barges in tow of steamers and tugs are 
immanageable when loaded, with little action on the rudder, dtie to the fact that 
tne current has to be shifted from one q^uarter to the other of the barge, the effect of 
countercurrents, the dangers of the suction from banks and shoals, and when passing 
other vessels where the channels are narrow; these places are known only to the local 
pilots, and to allow these barges to go down these passes without a local pilot would 
endanger the other vessels navigating the passes into a collision and possibly sink 
one or the other and block the passes. 

There is telephone connections between the -Head of the Passes Pilot Station and 
the station at South Pass; whenever an outgoing or an incoming vessel goes in or out 
it is immediately phoned to notify the pilots who are on turn; this is done night and 
day, and when vessels do not arrive at either end in the usual time no other vessels 
enter or go down into the passes until the cause of detention has been ascertained; 
in Southwest Pass the steam pilot boat goes up above Burwood and notifies any vessel 
that might come down if there is any vessel ashore there. 

The American steamship Brunswick, running between New Orleans and Tampa, 
Fla., draws about 16 feet, has been running several years, making weekly trips, and 
it is a fact that some of the local pilots go on board and notify the captain of that 
vessel about vessels being ashore. As he does his own piloting, if he were not told 
by someone, he would go down into the pass, and there he would possibly find a 
steamer ashore and perhaps sink himself or the other vessel, and with all that he has 
had some very narrow escapes. 

I wish to call your attention to the blueprints of Head of Passes of the United States 
engineer, dated May 2, 3, and 6, 1913. On those dates the blueprints show at the T 
Head an available depth of no less than 30 feet, and you will notice by the red line 
on May 13, just 7 days afterwards, a lump had formed across the pass. The red mark- 
ing was made by the United States engineer at Port Eads. This shows what the silt 
will do in such a short time. 

Again, I refer you to blue prints, dated October 25 and 28, 1913. This chart shows 
a different condition. You will note the shoal on the May chart was well up above 
the T head, and on the October chart this shoal had worked nearly down to the West 
Jetty Light, and from a depth of 30 feet down to a depth of 19 feet, and a small shoal 
showing 17 feet, 

I wish to call your attention to the red line leading up from Southwest Pass. This 
was the channel leading up into the river a few years ago, when nearly all of the Head 
of the Passes had shoaled up, and you can take ^11 the blueprints maae by the United 
States engineers, and they all show different soundings and changes in the passes. 
See 1^ blueprints dated August 27, 1915, and October 21, 1915. This last one shows 
quite a shoaling from West Jetty Light down into Southwest Pass. 
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I also call your attention to the blueprints of the bar at South Pass, dated June 24, 
3912, and August 24, 1915, which show various changes. 

A few years ago the Standard Oil steamer, I believe the Socony, came down to go 
but Southwest Pass. The captain of the Socony informed the pilot that he did not 
require any, but that one pilot could go on board the barge after leaving the Head of 
the Pass pilot station, and before he had entered Southwest Pass the Socony ran 
ashore; the pilot on the barge, Capt. Albro Michel, slipped his wire hawser and went 
down into Southwest Pass, about 3 miles, and anchored there without even touching 
the bottom. The steamer remained ashore about 12 hours. 

(Mr. Burke presides.) 

Mr. Saunders. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to ask this question. 
Could you give any idea, Captain, with respect to the fees derived 
from this barge business; how much the pilotage fees amounted to 
for the past 12 months for barges in tow which entered the port of 
Charleston ? 

Capt. Igoe. I do not know exactly. When they loaded in they 
paid $21. 

Mr. Saunders. I understand what the rate is, but what is the 
aggregate derived from that source in the past 12 months? 

Capt. Igoe. I could not even give it approximately, but I do not 
think it was more than $500. 

Mr. Saunders. You think $500 would cover it? 

Capt. Igoe. I may be $500 out. 

Mr. Saunders. Just hazarding your judgment on it, you would 
think that $500 was derived from this source in the past 12 months? 

Capt. Igoe. I coidd not teU you. It is a hard matter to say that 
definitely. It may have been more. 

Mr. Saunders. It could have been less ? 

Capt. Igoe. WeU, I do not think it could have been any less than 
that. It must have been more. Those gentlemen may have the 
figures, and if they can give them I wish they would. I don't want 
to hide anything. 

Mr. Oast. Haven't you got the figures that were furnished Mr. 
Rapp at Charlestown up to as late a day as 1914, showing the aggre- 
gate fees collected from steamships, schooners and barges ? 

Capt. Igoe. I haven't the barges. Now you gentlemen can give 
what you paid. 

Mr. Oast. Can you get those figures in the record ? 

Capt. Igoe. There were Standard Oil barges, etc. 

Mr. Saunders. What are the*barges that entered in fact? 

Capt. Igoe. Sometimes the Eastern Transportation Co., some- 
times coal barges come in, sometimes the Texas Oil barges. 

Mr. Saunders. Is there anybody here that speaks for the Eastern 
Transportation Co. ? 

Mr. Oast. The Southern Transportation Co. 

Mr. Saunders. Is that what he calls the Eastern Transportation 
Co. ? 

Capt. Igoe. That is different. 

Mr. Saunders. Any one here that speaks for that company? 

Mr. Oast. They are not represented. 

Mr. Saunders. Take the Southern Transportation Co. 

Mr. Oast. The Southern Transportation Co. carry coal, and steel 
rails, and such commodities to the South, and brmg back lumber 
and phosphate rock to the North. 
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Mr. Saunders. Can you give me any idea in the past 12 months, of 
the fees which have been paid ? 

Mr. Oast. Approximately I can tell you what they paid during 
the period beginning January 15 to October 15, a period of 10 months. 
In that period 15 barges made 65 several trips; that is, not 1 barge 
made 65 trips, but the whole 15 made trips aggregating 55. That was 
to Charleston, Savannah, and to Wifinin^on ana to the potts 
south of Cape Heniy and Cape Hatteras. 

Mr. Saunders, Could you give us Charleston ? 

Mr. Oast. I have not them separated. Those barges paid approx- 
imately $3,600 in those 10 months, distributed among the various 
ports. 

Capt. Igoe. I can tell you what the coastwise business was. 

Mr. Saunders. Those were ? 

Mr. Oast. Beginning south of Cape Hatteras is Wilmington, the 
next is Charleston, the next is Savannah. 

Mr. Saunders. Is that all? Does Jacksonville come in there? 

Mr. Oast. We haven't gone as far as Jacksonville, but they have 
gone into St. Helena, where there is more pilotage, and they also 
operated from Chism Island up by St. Helena to Savannah over the 
inland waters, not going outside, but the pilots there claimed the 
pilotage. 

Mr. Saunders. Now, this $3,600 includes that, too ? 

Mr. Oast. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Saunders. Fifteen barges, then, in 10 months operating be- 
tween ports that you have mentioned paid $3,600 pilotage ? 

Ik/fr. Oast. Yes, sir. 

May I give you this information, too ? The State barge pilotage at 
Savannah now amounts to about 6 cents per thousand feet on limiber 
and approximately 4 cents per ton on coal. At Charleston it amounts 
to about 4i cents per thousand feet on lumber and about 3 cents per 
ton on coal. If a barge now goes south light, but returns with 
lumber, the light and loaded pilotage would amount to about 7 cents 
per thousand feet out of Charleston and about 9 cents per thousand 
feet out of Savannah. Including the State pilotage charges at 
Beaufort, N. C, the State barge pilotage from Savannah to Neuse 
River now amounts to about 10^ cents per thousand feet on lamber 
and about 7 cents per ton on cgal. From Charleston to Neuse 
River it amounts to about 9 cents per thousand feet on lumber and 
about 6 cents per ton on coal. 

Mr. Saunders. Are the pilotage rates higher at Savannah than at 
Charleston ? 

Mr. Oast. Yes, sir; $26 at Savannah and at Charleston $21 before 
the duties were reduced. They were reduced on February 4 — since 
this hearing began. 

Capt. Igoe. 1 would like to say that our coastwise business 
amounts to $13,600 at Charleston. It costs us $10,000 a yeto to 
keep up our service. 

Air. Burke. Call your next witness, Captain. 

State your name and residence. 
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STATEMENT OF CAPT. FRANK W. SPENCEB, MASTER OF 

PILOTS, SAVANNAH, GA. 

Capt. Spencer. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee: An 
important board of Savannah is interested in this small barge bill for 
various reasons, the principal one being that without expert pilots — 
local pilots in charge of tows — steamers, tugs, whatever tney may be, 
they are not safe. They must have the experience and service oi the 
bar pilots for deep-draft and important vessels if the port of Savannah 
is to be navigated with safety. We have a distance from the city 
of Savannah to the sea of 24 miles, average width of the channel being 
400 feet. It won^t exceed 550 feet at any point. 

Mr. Burke. You mention the entire distance from the city to the 
sea. How wide is that body of water on the average ? 

Capt. Spencer. At the city it is about 600 feet. It would average 
possioly from 800 to 900 feet, the average width; that is, down to 
the sea, where it is 18 miles. At the city it is 600 feet in width. We 
are handling vessels at the port of Savannah with a length of 500 
feet. The channel is about 400 feet wide for the biggest boats. 
Those vessels draw the maximum they could possibly draw from city 
to sea. 

Mr. Bruckner. How would one of those vessels turn if the channel 
is only 400 feet wide ? 

Capt. Spencer. I am speaking of the deep draft, with 30 feet of 
water, high water. The ocean steamships draw about 18 to 20 feet. 

Mr. Bruckner. How long ? 

Capt. Spencer. Four hundred to 430 feet in length. We have 
handled tramp steamers 500 feet long. I have myself. The impor- 
tant thing is this tramp steamship that draws that amount of water. 
We figure in inches for these vessels the entire distance. I have had 
vessefi when I figured 2 inches under her keel, and we didn't have 
any more. That is the important thing, gentlemen, I want to stress 
above all things. If these channels are not kept clear for these deep- 
draft vessels, why coastwise vessels are bound to anchor in the narrow 
streams. As it is now, the compulsory pilotage is the only thing 
that is protecting the channels. We have pilots for all barges. 
Steamers have a licensed pilot on board, and a great many of them 
take pilots. 

Barges now entering the port of Savannah, or any other ship or 
vessel can get a pilot at any hour of day or night, except during a 
hurricane. We are compelled by the Commissioners of Pilotage, who 
are now imder the authority of the State of Georgia, to operate and 
maintain a steam pUot boat. The rules say, *'Tiie pilot shall main- 
tain and provide a steam pilot boat, with accommodations aboard 
for at least 8 pilots, which boat shall always (weather permitting) 
remain on the station at the outer bar for the purpose of furnishing 
pilots to inward bound vessels and relieving outward boimd vessels oi 
pilots. Such pilot boat shall not leave her station at the outer bar 
except in cases of emergency.'' That is part of rule 4 in the book. 

The statement has been made, and I want to put it in the record, 
by one Capt. Brown. The captain goes on to say — I haven't it right 
at hand — that he has appeared on Tybee Bar with vessels and been 
unable to get a pilot off tne bar. I venture to say that Capt. Brown 
is the only man within the confines of the State of Georgia who would 
say tiiat, because it is untrue. 
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Mr. Bruckner. Who is Capt. Brown ? 

Capt. Spencer. He is the captain of a tug boat who testified in 
favor of the bill. He is interested in getting business for the Southern 
Transportation Co. I am making this statement of my own knowl- 
edge. He stated that it was hard to get a pilot off the coast of 
Savannah. The only time barges have come in without pilots is 
when Capt. Brown tows them in under cover of the night, and he has 
doused his lights, and there is a purpose in that, of course. I can 
prove these statements. Capt. Brown has stated that he is compelled 
to do these things or ho will lose his job. , 

Mr. Oast. Mr. Chairman - j 

Mr. Burke. I think the better policy is that each party permit the 
witness to go on now and save your pomts and replies until later. 

Capt. Spp:ncer. I wanted to stress the importance of all boats, or 
anything else, in tow, having pilots going into the southern ports. 
I will touch upon the port of Savannah, and such places as we have 
jurisdiction over. I say to you in good faith tliat I consider that 
unless bar pUots, local men of ability, so recognized in the com- 
munity and in court records, are employed on vessels in tow, the 
channels which are dug expressly for deep-draft vessels are useless. 
These channels must be used when they are navigating from city to 
sea. They must be kept clear when a lighter draft vessel is attempt- 
ing to pass them, with the assistance of the bar pilots of the port of 
Savannah, or else this can not take place. It has been proven and 
demonstrated in our port that tug masters, as well as masters of 
coastwise sea vessels, are extremely careless and indifferent in navi- 

fating this channel, when meeting these deep draft vessels. I have 
nown manv a case where I was in charge of a vessel drawing the 
maximum araft going out of the port of Savannah where these 
towboat men even went light, and the masters of coastwise vessels 
would hold a dead center line. The coastwise ships have often 
abused the pilots for driving them out of the channels and they 
made complaints because the pUots drove them out of the channels, 
when those vessels drawing aU of the water must keep in the center. 
It is sometimes impossible to slow down, and yet these coastwise 
ships can get out of the channel if the}'^ know the conditions, but 
they are ignorant of the conditions. I served my apprenticeship with 
them, and if they vary from the range line a quarter of an inch they 
hurry up and get her hack on the range. To the pilot this is absurd 
because he knows the water. Pilots are constantly taldng soundings. 
I just want to speak of the Government pilot. There nas been so 
mucn said about his wonderful efficiency and ability. We have 
Government pilots coming down in charge of tows, schooners, barges, 
or whatever it may be. Although they are licensed for the port of 
Savannah, they take bar pilots on board. In other instances where 
they have absolute orders not to employ bar pilots, they work 
alongside of a barge in tow, although they nold a license. They feel 
then that they are at ease if they are alongside a vessel that has a bar 
pilot on board. That happens often. 

Now, how is this system to be maintained if there are these vessels 
that must have pilots, if all the shipping, the combined commercial 
interests, do not contribute to it, even though they do not need pilots ^ 
every time. They do need them through the bad weather. 

Mr. Saunders. I wish that you woind answer the question now 
that I asked Mr. Small the other day. Take one of these tugs going 
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in your channel there equipped with a Government pilot, and on the 
barffe that is taking is a oar pilot. If any trouble arises with respect 
to the handling of that convoy what would the bar pilot do ? How 
would he meet any emergency that would arise when the tow in front 
is in charge of the convoy ? 

Capt. Spencer. I will give it to you. It is considered in our 
section by the masters towing vessels themselves, that the moment a 
bar pilot boards a towing vessel, the bar pilot is in charge of that tow, 

Mr. Saunders. But he is not on the towing vessel, but on the barge. 
What would he do there ? 

Capt. Spencer. He has to understand the system of signals, and 
he signals the captain of that tug boat that if he wants to go one way 
or the other, to depart from the true channel when meetmg a deep- 
draft vessel going down, he will give a signal. If it is known by the 
Silot on the towing vessel that the tow is liable to meet one of these 
eep-draft vessels on a particularly dangerous turn — and we have them 
in Savannah River where we turn these points on the course here — 
he will not permit the towboat captain to go on and meet the deep- 
draft vessel on the turn, but would wait there for the deep-draft vessel. 

Mr. Saunders. The bar pilot then really has charge of the expe- 
dition ? 

Capt. Spencer. Absolutelv, in the port of Savannah. 

Mr. Saunders. And he does that with the acquiescence of the 
Government pilot who is on the towiug vessel ? 

Capt. Spencer. That has been the custom aU my life since I have 
been connected with maritime matters. 

Mr. Saunders. Then instead of changing the course from the towing 
vessel he gives a signal to the vessel behind. 

Capt. Spencer. When it is necessary he changes course. 

Mr. Saunders. Admitting that would work, what would the pilot 
accomplish on the rear barge if you had a tow of three barges, each 
having a bar pilot, and the pilot on the front barge with his signals 
directing the course from the towing vessel — ^what would the two 
on the rear barges do ? 

Capt. Spencer. Their services are valuable, and if you will permit, 
I would like to read a statement on that very point: 

Savannah, Ga., February 4, 1916. 

The undersigned, regularly licensed masters of coastwise towboats after years o| 
active experience, desire to state that licensed bar pilots should be employed on all 
vessels when trading upon the bars and harbors of the ports on the south Atlantic 
coast. Vessels in tow are protected in narrow channels against accidents wheA 
licensed pilots are on board. In the assembling of tows or upon bringing them to 
anchor, the licensed pilot is of great assistance not alone to the tows themselves but 
to all other shipping in general. Any legislation exempting barges or other vessels 
in tow from compulsory pilotage should be defeated as the present laws, as the v stand, 
tend to encourage a well-defined system which serves as a protection to all shipping 
using the bars and harbors on the south Atlantic coast. 
Respectfully submitted. Van B. Avery, 

Master Mariner and Tugboat Manager, 
Urbano Nicolich, 
Master of Coastwise Towboats. 
Thos. H. Latrd, 
Harbor Master and Tug Master^ 
Wm. D. Schwartz, 
Master Coastwise Tugboats^ 

W. V. Harris, 
Master Coastwise Tugboats ^ 
26538—16 13 
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I can go further in answering that question of yours and say 

Mr. Bruckner (interposing). Are tnose in any way connected with 
your association ? 

Capt. Spencer. No, sir; in no sense of the word. One of these men, 
Van D, Avery, is commissioner of pilotage, but doesn't receive 10 
cents from the pilots. He has authority under the State laws of 
Georgia to protect shipping. He represents French and American 
interests in the South Atlantic coast. 

Mr. Burke. That hardly answers the question of Judge Saunders 
as to what the pilot does on the second and third barge. J 

Mr. Oast. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Burke. We will have to stop this questioning of witnesses by 
outsiders. That is the privilege of members of the committee. 

Mr. Oast. I understand, Mr. Chairman, that at the request of 
Mr. Small yesterday afternoon before Chairman Alexander, Chairman 
Alexander accorded me the privilege of asking questions on behalf 
of the proponents of this bill. 

Mr. Burke. Certainly; but at the close of witness's statement. 

Capt. Spencer. I wanted to go further in saying that when there 
is more than one barge in tow — and these barges may be of deep 
draft. This thing to my mind is getting down to the point where it is 
entirely out of order. The gentlemen are . thinking only of these 
little 10-foot barges. We have barges drawing 26 feet. 

Mr. Burke. In depth? 

Capt. Spencer. Yes, sir. These vessels have got to be 

Mr. Bruckner. Twenty-six feet of water? 

Capt. Spencer. Yes, sir; Standard Oil barges. That is the draft 
of the barge. 

Mr. Burke. What is the length of your largest ? 

Capt. Spencer. Four hundred feet and over. I was going to say, 
Mr. Saunders, that when there is more than one barge in tow, it is 
necessary to have a skillful pilot in charge of these barges, not only 
when they are navigating a channel but when they are brought to 
anchor. What would an ignorant man on a barge drawing 26 feet do ? 
He would anchor her right square in the channel. 

He wouldn't know anything else to do. A man entirely unfamihar 
with local conditions, when a vessel was coming down drawing all the 
water in the channel, would not know what to do but anchor. How is 
that deep-draft vessel going to get by the man who has anchored in 
the channel! If you have a licensed pilot on board, he will shear out 
and let the vessel go by. I think that answers your question. That 
is the most important point. Any of the Standard Ou people, or any 
other barge concern, with the exception of one, have made no extra 
effort to do away with compulsory pilotage. They want it. 

Mr. Saunders. Do you know anything of the port of Norfolk ? 

Capt. Spencer. Very little. 

Mr. Saunders. Those difficulties which you suggest — I would not 
undertake to say they are not real — ^but wouldn't they apply at the 
northern ports just as well as at Savannah ? 

Capt. Spencer. They tow barges going in there. There is broad 
water at a considerable portion of the entrance. 

Mr. Saunders. That is true; but there is a channel of water that 
shallows out on either side. Wouldn't those difficulties of anchoring 
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in of outgoing vessels or incoming vessels apply as well there as at 
Savannah ? 

Capt. Spencer. If the channels are correspondingly narrow with 
Savannah, I would say yes, sir. Absolutely. 

It has been stated by Congressman Small in the record here that 
masters of tugs are willing to tow without pilots on the south Atlantic 
coast. I believe if Congressman Small had stated that one master of 
tugs on the south Atlantic coast was willing to do that of his own 
volition he would have been correct. I allude to Capt. John Brown. 
He is willing because he has to, as he stated. The rest of the tow-* 
boat masters who are handling vessels have stated, and will give you 
the reasons if they should be asked personally, why those pilots are 
necessary on board of barges or schooners under tow. 

It has been stressed that pilots are a hindrance to this particular 
type of barge, which is a 9 or 10 foot barge, that is threading along 
down the South Atlantic coast. On July 19, 1915, the barge OronocOy 
belonging to the Southern Transportation Co. at that time — I 

J resume she does yet — was towed down off Tybee Bar by Capt. 
ohn Brown. He anchored the barge Oronoco on Tybee Bar. This 
barge, as I imderstand from the masters of these barges themselves, 
was never built to go to sea, but she was anchored out in the Atlantic 
in deep water —7 fathoms of water, where we get a nasty sea. 
Brown left this barge out there to go down south to take another 
tow. That afternoon late a severe southerly wind and sea came up. 
The master of the Oronoco sent signals with the American flag for 
pilots on the steam pilot boat to come to his assistance. They went 
alongside as near as they could and asked him what they could do. 
He said, ^^ Gentlemen, I want you to stand by my vessel, or rather 
to help me get under way, to get out of this place. This craft will 
not stand wind, and I am sure she will founder during the night. 
I have my wife and child on the boat..'' He had one more man. 
That was the crew, I think. I won't be positive about that. They 
said, *^ We will tow you in, captain," and they would have towed him 
in free, but it was impossible for the small crew of that barge to get 
her anchor. The tow boat that was protecting this vessel deserts 
it, and the vessels which are a hindrance to these barges go to its 
relief. He said, ''Gentlemen, don't leave me to-night. 

Mr. BucKNER. When did this happen? 

Capt. Spencer. On July 15, 1915. The pilots laid alongside that 
vessel aU night. The next day a tugboat came out from Savannah 
and took her in. Brown never did it. He is the gentleman who is 
willing to tow vessels in and out without pilots. He does it. It is 
not any credit to them. It is pertinent to this question that is being 

f tressed before the committee, absolutely. As Capt. Igoe said, it is 
orprofit and not from a humane standpoint in any way. 

The most important thing to be considered is whether these pilots, 
with their expert information, should be there to steer them clear 
from deeper draft vessels. These 10-foot barges can be handled and 
kept out of the way if the men are there to take enough interest to 
keep them out of the harbors. 

There has been so much said by Congressman Small about spending 
so many millions of dollars on the Savannah River. They have done 
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it, and received profit by it, because the Savannah bar pilots are 
handling these vessels successfully. They are keeping the smaUer 
craft out of the way, and it is a credit and no reflection on the board 
because they are successful in their efforts. The revenue to the 
Government is great. Savannah has not received appropriations 
from the Government because her shipping has not been jeopardized, 
and I tell you that although the board of trade went on record in 
Savannah, without the pilots knowing anything about what was 

§oing on, through the instrumentalities oi the hired men of the 
outhem Transportation Co., who went before the directors of the 
board of trade and got them to pass a resolution indorsing this 
Small barge biU, the puots knew nothing about it when the resolution 
was passed. 

Wnen I got back to Savannah I got wind of it, and I demanded 
a rehearing before the board of trade. I am a member of the board 
of trade. That was the way they treated the bar pilots when a 
person representing a powerful corporation came down there. 
There were some lumbermen on this board, directors of this board, 
and they could see only one thing, but they regret their action. The 
other boards passed similar resol\itions. Charleston afterwards 
rescinded, but the Savannah board did not want to embarrass 
themselves, and they let it stand the way it was. The board of 
pilotage commissioners of the port of Savannah have something to 
say on this barge matter. It is addressed to the chairman and 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 

To the chairrnan and Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, House of Representa- 
tives , Washington, D C: 

The undersigned, the board of pilotage commissioners of the port of Savannah, 
earnestly protest against the amendment to section 4444, Revised Statutes, as sub- 
mitted in favor of exempting coastwise barges from compulsory pilotage, as it is fully 
realized that the proposed amendment would jeopardize navigation on the bars and 
rivers in this section, and we respectfully urge that the existing laws governing pilot- 
age be allowed to continue in full force and effect as at present. Vessels using inland 
waterways exclusively should be exempt. Coastwise vessels should follow law as it 
stands. 

James M. Banard, 
Chairman, Ship Broker, and Pilot Commissioner 25 years. 

Wm. W. Williamson, 
Ship Agent and Alderman. 
E. A. Armand, 

Ship Agent 
Van B. Avery, 
Master Mariner, Towhoai Manager. 
J. F. Minis, 

Banker and Merchant. 
Geo. Armstrong, 

Vessel Owner and Agent. 
Jos. Hull, 

Exporter and Banker. 
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Summary of disasters at sea as reported by disaster record book of Philadelphia Maritime 

Exchange during the years 191Sy 1914, and 1915. 

Disasters reported occurring to schooners 282 

Disaaters reported occurring to steamships 78 

Disasters reported occurring to schooner barges 27 

Disasters reported occurring to converted barges 13 

Disasters reported occurring to ships '. 9 

Disasters reported occurring to tugboats 9 

Disasters reported occurring to whaleback bsu-ges 2 

Disasters reported occurring to dredges 2 

Disaster reported occurring to steam barge 1 

Disaster reported occurring to car float 1 

Disaster reported occurring to lightship 1 

Disaster reported occurring to United States naval tug 1 

Disaster reported occurring to United States coal scow 1 

There were no losses reported to vessels of the class operated by the Southern Trans- 
poration Co. at sea during these three years. 

• 

Mr. Bruckner. Have they any connection with your association, 
these men ? 

Capt. Spencer. Only as a governing authority under the laws of 
the State. They are authorized by the State laws. They are com- 
missioners at each Georgia port to regulate pilotage matters, to hear 
all coniplaints. 

Mr. Bruckner. Any financial connection ? 

Capt. Spencer. Absolutely none. They are all very powerful 
business men. One of them is worth millions of dollars. Not con- 
nected with shipping now at all. One is a shipowner. Another is 
an owner of coastwise vessels, owner of the schooner Forest City, 
hailing from the port of Savannah. He would not permit the vessel 
to come in without a pilot on board — I allude to Van B. Avery — even 
though she was in tow of one of his own towboats connected with 
his company. 

I have another statement, Mr. Chairman, that I would like to sub- 
mit, which is pertinent to the question. 

(The statement is as follows :) 

Savannah, Ga., February 5, 1916. 
To whom it Ttuiy concern: 

I have been trading on the Atlantic coast for the past 16 years, having commanded 
sailing '^ssels and barges during that time. My voyages have carried me into many 
of the SAth Atlantic ports and I am familiar with conditions on these bars and harbors 
and can truthfuOy state that licensed pilots should be employed on all classes of 
vessels whether they be under steam or under tow, and I firmly believe that any 
legislation favoring a change in the present compulsory pilotage laws should be de- 
feated for the good, of shipping as a whole. The States are regulating conditions far 
better than the Federal Government might do, and it is to be hoped that the present 
laws may stand. 

Respectfully, 

R. P. QUILUN, 

Master Barge ' ' Bsljast . ' ' 

Capt. Spencer. I should also like to submit the following dipping 
from a New York paper dated Reedy Island, Del., February 7, 4 p. m. : 
(The item referred to follows:) 

. Barge SatUla, from Brunswick, went aground off Finns Point eastward of the chan- 
nel about 1 a. m. to-day and remains; she was in tow of tug Triton. Will probably 
have to lighten. 
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Mr. Saunders. Does that show that a bar pilot on that barge would 
have kept it from going aground ? 

Capt. Spencer. I feel that it would have done so. 

Mr. Saunders. I don't think an item of that sort is much of an 
addition to our hearing. 

Capt.* Spencer. It bears this out, as has been stated so repeatedly 
at the hearing, that the tug master is always looking for his tow. 

Mr. Bruckner. How long have you been on Savannah River as a 
pilot '^ 

Capt. Spencer. I served four yeai-s' apprenticeship. { 

Mr. Bruckner. How long as a pilot? i 

Capt. Spencer. Seven years or a little better. 

Mr. Bruckner. In that time, how many vessels in charge of your 
pilots have gone aground, do you know ? I mean where your men 
were in charge. 

Capt. Spencer. You mean vessels subject to pilotage. 

Mr. Bruckner. With a pilot on board. 

Capt. Spencer. I had occasion, sir, to make and compile a list of 
ve3sels that had grounded some couple of years ago, and I found that 
one vessel in approximately one thousand went to the shore where 
it was the fault of the pilot. 

Mr. Bruckner. When it went to the shore was that a total loss ? 

Capt. Spencer. No, sir; it never has been when in charge of a 
pilot. They have been lost when not in charge of a pilot. It was 
Btated down at Savannah by Secretary of Commerce Kedfield that 
the barges, coastwise barges, are giving him a great deal of concern 
and worry, and he stated why — on account of the great loss of life. 
It is occurring every month on our coast, especially in the winter 
months — old condemned hulks, vessels, for instance, belonging to 
the Southern Transportation Co. They are allowed to go to sea. 
They have only been trading a short while, but if it is allowed there 
is going to be a loss of life from those barges. They are not designed 
to go to sea, yet they are going. 

Secretary Kedfield. has a suggestion here regarding the solution of 
the handling of these cargoes that are congesting shipping and a 
safe vessel. I don't want to read the whole thing. It is simply a 
small type of barge with power. We have one of the most tipacher- 
ous seas at Tybee bar that they have anywhere, and if a barge breaks 
its hawser it can save itself. 

(The item follows:) 

INTERESTED IN NEW BOAT — ATLANTIC COAST SHIPBUILDERS EXPECT IT WILL SOLVB 

MARINE PROBLEM OF UNITED STATES. 

Shi) yards and shipping firms are evincim; much interest in the new type of vessel 
which Secretary Redneld believes will solve the ^eat shipping problem which the 
country is now facing. Officers of Atlantic coast ship-building firms have been at the 
department gathering information concerning the new vessel, which is a large steel 
schooner with auxiliary engines to carry it through any calms it might encounter 
^hile in the ocean. 

Secretary Redfield said to-day that this was one of the most important problems 
facing the department at this time. He said that a look into any of me railroad yards 
at any of the great shipping points would show the amount of material that is being 
held up because of the lack of ships to carry it. 

This particular kind of ship can be built in half the time of any other type of ves- 
sel and shipyards can be gotten ready for them quicker. - Another feature in tneir favor 
is that they can be built at inland yards and sent out to the coast. — (Washington Star.) 
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Mr. Sauxders. That type of barge would come in under its own 
pilot? 

Capt. Spencer. And we have the minimum amount of power to 
keep the boat off the shore. 

There .was some agitation on the part of a powerful organization 
and will be more agitation, I believe, for laws to safeguard sailors' 
lives on these barges. The sailors are protected now with the excep- 
tion of those on oarges. They donH come under any law, so T am 
informed by a United States inspector. 

I have some newspaper clippings that I should like to have printed 
in the record. 

(The items follow:) 

NEED OP LAWS TO SAFEGUARD SAUiORS' LIVES — DUTY OP NATION TO INQUIRE INTO 
CONDITIONS, SAYS GIBSON — BARGES OVERLOADED TO ALARMING DEGREE. 

New York, December ^, 

Need of Federal laws to saf^uard the lives of sailors on board barges in coastwise 
traffic is set forth by Bruce Gibson, president of the National Marine Engineers' 
Beneficial Association, in a statement issued to-da^r. Mr. Gibson declared it to be 
the duty of the United States Government to investigate the conditions under which 
heavily loaded barges are sent to sea. 

''The coastwise barges are overloaded to an alarming degree and are without means 
of propulsion," says Mr. Gibson. ** After the hawsers have parted they are allowed 
to go ashore or founder and it is impossible in many instances for the towing vessel 
to pick them up again, due to the many vessels in tow. 

** Some efficient manner of propulsion should be installed in barges so that they may 
work out of danger. A load line fixing a safe and reasonable depth at which these 
barges should be loaded also is badly needed. 

"Barges are the cheapest and most dangerous type of vessel in the coastwise service 
and a constant source of danger to the men who man them as well as to all shipping. 
Old condemned hulks and new vessels unfitted to go to sea, most of them carrying 
small crews poorly paid, constitute tJiis fleet of vessels now competing with first-class 
steamships fully equipped and manned by capable licensed officers. In the event 
of war which of these fleets would the Government need most?" (Savannah Press.) 

STEAMSHIP SINKS BARGE; THREE PERISH — TWO RESCUED PROM COAL COMPANY'S 

CRAFT, RUN DOWN OPP POINT JUDITH. 

Providence, R I., Friday. 

The steamship Howard, of the Merchant & Miners' Transportation Co., arrived 
here to-day with two of the crew of the Consolidated Coal Co. s barge No. 12, which 
was run> down and sunk off Point Judith this morning. Three men aboard the barge 
were drowned, including Capt. Edward Seaman* George Reynolds, a deckhand, 
and a cook whose name has not been learned. 

The engineer, James Ressler, and Charles Hagan, a deckhand, were rescued by 
the Howard^s lifeboats. 

The No. 12, together with the No. 17, was in tow of the steamship Charles F. Mayer, 
bound from Bcdtimore to Boston, when the collision occurred. The sharp bow of 
the Howard cut 15 feet into the hull of the head barge. Reversed engines quickly 
disengaged the steamship from the barge. Capt. Payne, of the Howard, ordered two 
lifeboats lowered. His crew worked fast and the boats were lowered one in three 
minutes and another in five. The No. 12, however, sunk in two minutes after she 
was struck. 

Ressler and Hagan were rescued from the water, but no trace of the other three 
could be found. As it was possible that a boat might have been lowered by the others 
of the crew of the barge, tne steamship went southeast 5 miles playing her search" 
lights over the water, but no boat was seen. 

The Howard was undamaged. The two survivors from the barge went to Boston 
this afternoon to make a report to the Boston Consolidated ^oal Co. officials there « 
They think that Capt. Seaman and the other two of the crew were drowned in their 
berths, as they were off duty and had turned in. 
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Capt. Spencer. I want to stress this point. It is one of the most 
important points that will be brought out at this hearing. It has 
been stated that the pilots want this barge fee- through selfish 
motives — that has been stated not only here but elsewhere — in the 
J)ort of Savannah to-day, and for the purpose also of mjuntaining 
their equipment. In tne port of Savannah to-day the Savannah 
pilots accompany barges from Savannah down the oavannah River, 
down the coast, over the bar of St. Catherines, Ga., into the port of 
Belfast, Ga., a distance of 100 miles, without one cent fee being paid 
to them. Why do they do that? For this reason, and this alone, 
that they realize that tnese barge masters are ignorant of local con- 
ditions on Savannah River, and these bar pilots have resolved that 
they will not permit these barges, even though they are a tow, to 
liayigate their channels without an expert local pilot being on board, 
Vhile the State law does not allow him to charge for tne service. 
They are away as long as 36 hours from their homes at a time, and I 
can give you affidavits to that effect if required. The custom has 
been followed for 10 yeara, and is being followed to-day. When the 
question has arisen of what was the use of carrying them out when 
tney didn't get pay for it, the barge masters have said, *'We are not 
kicking so much about paying for it.'' '^But wh}^" they are asked, 
^*do you make these men go out there when the tugboat masters can 
tow them?" 

The very point is brought out that the local men do not want to 
jeopardize their commerce. It is more invportant to protect the coni- 
merce of deep-draft vessels m all ports. In a number and perhaps all 
cases is this done. In the port of Belfast, which is a new place owned 
by Hilton Dodge for a powerful corporation, it is very difficult to 
navigate. You have to go up to this mill a distance of 23 miles from 
the sea and in some mstances do not get any revenue for it. The 
State law does not permit it. The bar pilots of Savannah, who have 
jurisdiction over Belfast have sent men down there to erect aids to 
navigation where the Government had not provided for them. They 
have sacrificed pilotages, because it was a worthy object. They have 
erected aids to navigation so these barges when they are deep loaded 
and drawing aU the water can get in and out of Belfast. Our local 
pilots at Savannah have all gone down there and spent money out of 
our earnings to do this. 

Mr. Frye has stated, and in good faith, but he has been misinformed, 
as to barges being towed in without pilots on numerous occasions. 
That only occurs where this man John Brown has gone in under 
cover of the night, taking chances. 

Mr. Henderson also made a statement — and I give him credit for 
being misinformed — that when barges come up the coast or go 
downward, come to Tybee bar, they would change pilotage. That 
is not true. It has not been done, to my kno\vledge, and I have 
been there for 17 years. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that I have pretty ne£ rly covered this thing. 
So much has been said about the necessity of bar pilots on all ships 
or vessels and the inconsistency of allowing tug masters and coastwise 
meters to jeopardize the commerce of the harbors, that I want to 
have this inserted in the record. It is a tribute by the estimieble 
judge of the Chatham County Superior Court of Georgia in a court 
decision to the pilot. 
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(The statement follows:) 

It is difficult to overestimate the importance of the duties of a pilot. They are sup- 
posed to protect vessels and to protect the port. The importance increases year . y 
year. Millions of dollars are expended by the General Government on the improve- 
ment of the har or, and with tne increase of commerce the entire State is vitally 
interest-ed that these men shall do their full duty. 

Capt. Spencer. I want to make another statement, and I want to 
stress the point, and that is this : I am in earnest in my vocation, and 
I feel that the pilotage system of this country without a doubt bears 
the same relation to tms water-boimd commerce that the United 
States Navy bears to the safety of the people. It may be needed at any 
moment and miist stand guard constantly, and it necessarily rests 
upon the industries of the people of this great country to maintain it. 
Without it disaster will be tne only result. I haven't anything further 
to say. I think the ground is covered. I would be glad to have this 
tel^ram inserted in the record. 

(The telegram follows:) 

"Savaxxah. Ga., February 7, 1916. 
Frank W. Spencer, 

Hotel Driscoll. Washington, D. C,; 

Coal per ton Philadelphia to Savannah lasrt year §1 .10: this year a out $1.50. Lum- 
1 er per thousand, five to six dollars, New York and Philadelphia to Savannah; this 
year seven to eight dollars. 

Thomas Purse, Secretary. 

Mr. Burke. Do you propose to make a statement or ask ques- 
tions ? 

Capt. Michel. Ask questions. Capt. Spencer^ can you recognize 
that [showing a blue print] as soundings taken in the river? Are 
they taken in your harbor something like that, by the pilot ? This is 
in tne Mississippi River, but wh^-t I want to bring out is, do you take 
soimdings in the channel straight on these ranges, or in order that you 
caii get m shallow water with light draft vessels, do you sound across 
these places ? 

Capt. Spencer. We sound to the entrance to the port of Savannah 
to the fullest extent. 

Capt. Michel. Do you go across the channel ? 

Capt. Spencer. Both ways. 

Capt. Michel. You have equipment for that purpose ? 

Capt. Spencer. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Michel. Could a Government pilot go in on a ranee that is 
put up possibly by you; has he any faciuties; does he leave nis vessel 
and maKe these soundings ? 

Capt. Spencer. He does not. He follows a dead center line of 
ranges, and knows nothing else. 

Capt. Michel. Then if you came down with those ranges on, and it 
was absolutely necessary for you to go with those ranges on, could 
a light-draft vessel, with a Government pilot on, know just where to 
go, without having the local knowledge, having taken these sound- 
mgs? 

Capt. Spencer. He could not, sir. 

Capt. Michel. Then he keeps on the ranges ? 

Capt. Spencer. He does. 

Capt. Michel. And finds fault if you don't give way to him? 

Capt. Spencer. Right. 

Capt. Michel. That is what I wanted to bring out. 
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Mr. BiniKE. Do you propose to oflfer that in evidence [indicating 
the blue print]? 

Capt. Michel. I want to submit this later. I want to show this 
for the Mississippi River. 

Mr. Oast. Capt. Spencer, you made a statement just now with 
reference to the difficulty oi meeting tugs and barges in tow on 
Savannah River. Do you find it difficult to get by them ? 

Capt. Spencer. I stated, I believe, Mr. Oast, that it would be 
difficult for the barges and tugs that meet. If tugs continued on their 
course where they were Uable to meet a very deeply laden vessel going 
down or coming up, unless the tugs and barges had a local bar pilot 
on board who nad every consideration for the deeper draft vessel 
coming down or going up, and would give proper instruction to shear 
out of the way as far as was safe. 

' Mr. Oast. As a navigator, Captain, which is the burden vessel as 
between a tug and the tow and any unencumbered vessel such as a 
steamer ? 

Capt. Spencer. I am glad you asked that question. The steamer 
is so held to give way to the tow. The steamer is placed in great 
jeopardy by these very tugs and barges, not only in the port of 
Savannah but in all ports on the Atlantic. 

Mr. Oast. It is the duty of the steamship, is it not, to keep away 
from a tug encumbered with a tow ? 

Capt. Spencer. The law reads that the steamer should give way, 
and the man in charge of that vessel should have every consideration 
for that tow possible. 

Mr. Oast. Precisely. 

Capt. Spencer. I want to draw a comparison right there, sir. It 
is important. These tows that you are so interested in woiild shear 
anywhere almost in Savannah River if the man in charge of them has 
proper consideration for the deep-draft steamer that they are meeting, 
although as construed by the law the steamer is supposed to set out 
of the jv^ay of a barge drawing 10 feet, where the steamer is c&awing 
28 feet. It is possible with the steamer drawing 28 feet; we have 
done it with a steamer drawing 29 J feet with less than 30 feet. The 
steamer would be burdened with this tow unless some one in charge 
of that tow had the proper consideration to keep the tow out of the 
way, even though the tow has the right of way by law. 

Mr. Oast. It is the law that the steamer should avoid colUsioii 
with, a tug encumbered with a tow. Now you have stated that when 
you and one of your bar pilots go in port in a steam tug in charge of a 
Government licensed pilot that you are in charge of the tug and of the 
vessels in its tow i 

Capt. Spencer. No, sir. 

Mr. Oast. I understood you to make that statement. 

Capt. Spencer. The pilot of the tug has charge of the tug. The 

Eilot of the barge or barges govern their tow. That has always 
een the custom in our section. 

Mr. Oast. You mean to say that the pilot in charge — the Govern- 
ment pUot hi charge of the tug has only charge of the tug, and the 
State pilot has charge of the barges ? 

Capt. Spencer. The State pilot has charge of the tow. 
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Mr. Bruckner. What do you mean by the tow ? There is a 
captain on the tug, and on the first barge there is one of your State 
pilots ? 

Capt. Spencer. Yes. 

Mr. Bruckner. Does he control the captain of the tug ? 

Capt. Spencer. Absolutely. 

Mr. Bruckner. In other words, the captain of the tug takes his 
orders from the captain of the first barge? 

Capt. Spencer. 1 can make that plain to you. The captain of a 
tug, having been indorsed or quaUfied by the inspector, is a United 
States licensed man, and is supposed to go in and out of that harbor. 

Mr. Bruckner. I mean tnis. Who has charge of that tow 
officially? Who is the man in charge of the expedition, the tug 
and the three barges ? Is there a headman ? 

Capt. Spencer. If there are three barges in tow, the pilots have 
an imderstanding that the man in the deepest barge shall command 
that tow. 

Mr. Bruckner. Suppose his barge is in the rear ? 

Capt. Spencer. That doesn't make any difference. The State pilots, 
who are thoroughly familiar with local conditions, know if they are 
meeting another vessel. As long as everything is clear, the towboat 
captain can take charge of it. It is only when meeting these other 
vessels that the steering is hard. We would not lose tlie price of a 
nickel cigar if we did not get pilotage fees from the Southern Trans- 
portation Co. What we want to do is to protect the shipping, and 
they aU feel like that; they want to protect our deep canal. These 
canal boats do not amount to much to us. 

Mr. Oast. You have not yet stated who is officially in charge of 
that tug. When a State pilot boards a tug in charge of a Govern- 
ment puot, who is officially in charge of the tug ? 

Capt. Spencer. When there is a Government licensed pilot on 
the tug? 

Mr. Oast. Yes. 

Capt. Spencer. And he employs a State pilot ? 

Mr. Oast. No. You claim you go aboard for the sake of the tow, 
and that you are officially in charge. 

Capt. Spencer. We don't go on the tug but we go aboard the 
barge. 

Mr. Oast. I see. Then when the tow wants you, you don't go 
on board the tug? 

Capt. Spencer. Not unless the tug wants to employ a pilot for 
his own navigation. 

Mr. Oast. You never go on board a tug unless the tug employs 
you? 

Capt. Spencer. It has been done but the custom was bad and it 
has been discontinued. 

Mr. Oast. Now assuming that the tua escorts you and you get on 
the boat and pilot it out. Who is really in charge of tnat vessel, 
you, the State pilot, or the Government licensed puot ? Who is the 
man who is responsible if it is run ashore ? What will be done with 
the Government licensed pilot? Is he not responsible to the (Jov- 
emment inspector ? 

Capt. Spencer. Of course he is responsible, he holds his license. 
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Mr. Oast. Are you then in charge of his vessel ? 

Caj)t. Spbncek. He has requested the State pilot to go aboard to 
tow his vessel. Does he turn the vessel over to the State pilot or not ? 

Mr. Oast. You can speak on that practically. You say, Capt. 
Spencer, that you have oeen asked by a Government licensed pilot 
to go aboard? 

Capt. SPEycER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Oast. Now I asked you who is responsible for the navigation 
of that vessel. Can you answer that? 

Capt. Spencer. Why certainly, the State pilot is responsible, 
because he is employed. 

Mr. Oast. What is your authority for that statement. 
• Capt. Spencer. Authority for what ? 

Mr. Oast. Can you refer us to any law to substantiate that state- 
ment ? 

Capt. Spencer. The pilot would not go aboard if he did not have 
a United States license. 

Mr. Oast. Then you can npt perform any duty on that vessel at all 
except by virtue of a Government pilot license; is that right? 

Capt. Spencer. You mean on the tugboat ? 

Mr. Oast. Yes. 

Capt. Fencer. We are talking about the tug law ? 

Mr. Oast. Precisely. If you wiU be more brief — do you under- 
stand the question ? 

Capt. Spencer. I don't think I understand what you mean. 

Mr. Oast. Has a State pilot who is under a Government pilot's 
hcense any authority to navigate a steam tugboat on the waters, we 
will say, of the Savannah River ? 

Capt. Spencer. According to the laws of the United States, he has 
not. 

Mr. Oast. He has not ? 

Capt. Spencer. No. 

Mr. Oast. Then there is no authority for a State pilot, not having 
a Government pilot's license, to go on board any American steam 
vessel running coastwise ? 

Capt. Spencer. He would not go aboard. 

Mr. Bruckner. You never go aboard unless you are called, of a 
tug, I mean ? 

Capt. Spencer. No. 

Mr. Oast. And then none of you go on board who have not a Gov- 
ernment pilot's license ? 

Capt. Spencer. They all have got them. 

Mr. Oast. So that while you are doing that business you are acting 
as a Government pilot ? 

Capt. Spencer. Of that tug boat alone. 

Mr. Oast. You said that there were signals for the tug to direct the 
steering of the vessels in tow, the barges ? 

Capt. Spencer. Yes. 

Mr. Oast. What are they ? Give them — starboard ? 

Capt. Spencer. For shearing one way or another? 

Mr. Oast. Yes. 

Capt. Spencer. Blow one blast for port, two for starboard. 

Mr. Oast. Have you ever blown any whistles on our barges ? 
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Capt. Spencer. We have never been aboard any of them. Pos- 
sibly one. I think I brought the first one in. 

Mr. Oast. Then there is no system of signals on these unrigged 
vessels of the type that the Southern Transportation Co. operates 
whereby you can give any steering direction to the tugs ? 

Capt. Spencer. Unrigged and unequipped, that is proper. 

Mr. Oast. There is no system of signals by which you can do that ? 

Capt. Spencer. Not with a whistle; no. They haven't got any. 

Mr. Oast. Is there any law requiring any ? 

Capt. Spencer. I do not think there is any law regulating barges^ 
so far as I know. 

Mr. Oast. You are not aware that the steamboat law requires that 
these boats be inspected annually by steamboat inspectors ? 

Capt. Spencer. Before I left for Washington I put that question 
to the United States Steamboat Inspector and he said there was no 
law covering these barges, Mr. Oast, the bargemasters themselves, 
though, of course, they could not say it to you, want restrictions for 
their own and their families' sakes. 

Mr. Burke. How much more of this questioning ? 

Mr. Oast. Only a few moments. It won't be long. If Capt. 
Spencer will be more brief in his answers. 

Capt. Spencer. I will when I understand you. 

Mr. Oast. I want to state in connection with his observation that 
section 10 of the act approved May 8, 1908, printed and found on 
page 60 of the Gray Book, gives in full the law in which the barges 
are required to be annually inspected and supervised by the steam- 
boat inspectors of the United States Government. 

Now, Capt. Spencer, if you went upon one of the Southern Trans- 
portation (Jo.'s tugs, you could not give any direction as to how to 
steer? 

Capt. Spencer. No; not with a whistle; no, sir. 

Mr. Oast. How else would you do it ? 

Capt. Spencer. By hailing. The tugboat master in handling 
barges that are not equipped in any sense of the word so far as sig- 
naling is concerned— I don't think they carry a flag, do they — at 
any rate the tugboat masters have an understanding in oiu' section 
that they will tuways be observant as to any signals that the pUot 
may make in navigating in and out of our harbor. If they have no 
whistles to make signals with, they would be on the alert to give any 
signals, port or starboard. 

Mr. Oast. Have you ever seen a printed card or can you refer us 
to any authority that gives a system of signals whereby a pilot on a 
barge can direct the course of the tug ahead ? . 

Capt. Spencer. Yes; the Standara Oil Co. has a system of signals. 

Mr. Oast. What are they ? 

Capt. Spencer. They are too lengthy for me to remember. I have 
not seen one in three years. 

Mr. Oast. I hand you a set of whistle signals which is printed by 
the Southern Transportation Co. for its tugs and barges. 

Capt. Spencer. Whistle signals, did you say ? 

Mr. Oast. I ask you if that is what you refer to as used by the 
Standard Oil Co. ? 

Capt. Spencer. I won't make a statement whether it is or not. 
Possibly you copied it from the Standard Oil Co. 
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Mr. Oast. May we get tliis into the record ? 1 

(The list of signals follows:) 

TUG WHISTLE SIGNALS. 

Seven short Attention signaL 

One long Port your helm. 

Two long Starl)oard your helm. 

Three long Let go tug^s hawser. 

Four long Hold hawser, tug moving. 

Three short Steady after tow. 

One long, one short Pay out hawser. 

One long, two short Shorten up hawser. 

One long, three diort Get under way. 

One long, four short Prepare to anchor head barge. 

Two long, one short Let go anchor head barge. 

Two long, two short Anchor barges separate. 

Two long, three short Let go and anchor stern barge. 

Two long, four short Your lights are out. 

One long, one short, one long Let go light barges. 

One long, two short, one long We are going to harbor. 

One long, three short, one long Don't understand you. 

One long, four short, one long I do understand. 

Eight short Danger signal. 

BARGE SIGNALS. 

To call tug^ one white light displayed on pole or house. 

Barge in distress: Nighttime, two white hghts displayed on pole or house verti- 
cally; daytime, flag on pole or house, reversed side down. 

Four blasts of the horn We are leaking. 

Five blasts of the horn Take us to haroor. 

One long, four short I do not understand you. 

One short, one long, one short I understand you. 

Notice. — Captains of barges must in all cases stand by their wheels when going into 
or out of any port, harbor, or places of difficult navigation. 

Southern Transportation Go. 

Mr. Oast. There is nothing on that by which the vessel can be 
directed from stem to stern ? 

Capt. Spencer. I understand they haven't any signal. 

Mr. Oast. The tug signal. 

Capt. Spencer. I never heard of a barge directing the course of 
the tug. 

Mr. Oast. I see now why you can't be more specific. 

Capt. Spencer. We are all learnini^ something here. 

Mr. Oast. How about the width of the Savannah River, the chan- 
nel, its navigable water ? 

Capt. Spencer. The dredged channel averages about 400 feet. 

Mr. Oast. You said that it was more dangerous than the channel 
at Norfolk, I believe ? 

Capt. Spencer. Never said anything of the kind. 

Mr. Oast. I beg your pardon. 

Capt. Spencer. Yes, sir; I will gladly pardon you. 

Mr. Oast. Your experience witn the oarge at Oronoco. It was 
merely a matter of salvage, wasn't it ? 

Capt. Spencer. It was a hiimane act. It is one of the services that 
the pilots render and are trying to render to vessels in distress, and 
we do not get any fee for it. 
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Mr. Oast. Now, you have said that these barges are old and con- 
demned hulks, such as those used by the Southern Transportation Co. 
Do you know of any barges of the Southern Transportation Co. that 
are old and condemned hulks ? 

Capt. Spencer. The record does not show that I made such a state- 
ment. I said that there were old and condemned hulks being used up 
and down the coast. I meant that they were vessels not designed 
and unfitted to go to sea. The bargemasters themselves have stated 
that to me in my office. 

Mr. Oast. Are you aware that the Government steamboat inspec- 
tors have a careful inspection in the faithful performance of their 
duties, and the men have formally certificatea those barges to go 
outside up .and down the ocean anywhere that any other barges can 
go ? Are you aware of that ? 

Capt. Spencer. I am not. 

Mr. Oast. I judge not, or you would not have made that state- 
ment. You have referred us here to some letters written by several 
tug masters in which they say that State bar pilots are necessary on 
tugs, even though those tugs have Government licensed pilots. I 
believe that one of those letters was signed by a Mr. Van B. Avery. 

Capt. Spencer. It was; yes. 

Mr. Oast. I am asking now for personal information. Is that 
gentleman, Mr. Van B. Avery, the gentleman that appeared with 
you and Mr. Adams, who was here yesterday before the committee 
on resolutions on the deeper Atlantic ways association, and so earn- 
estly spoke in your behalf, not only as a citizen but as a great friend 
of the pilot ? Is he not the same ? 

Capt. Spencer. One and the same. 

Mr. Oast. Now, I ask you are not these other tug masters who 
have signed these letters, are they not employed on tugs controlled 
by Capt. Avery ? 

Capt. Spencer. Not aU of them. 

Mr. Oast. Which of them are? 

Capt. Spencer. I will have to look at them [examining paperl. 
Van B. Avery, not a tug master now. He is a towboat manager. 
Three of these men work on his tugs, and one of them is a harbor 
master and holds a tug master's license at the port of Savannah. 

Mr. Oast. You have spoken of the dangers of this traffic, etc. Can 
you refer me to any accidents in which a vessel of the type operated 
by the Southern Transportation Co. has been lost at sea or any dis- 
asters to it ? 

Capt. Spencer. I could not. 

Mr. Burke. Do you wish to ask any additional questions ? 

Capt. Michel. May I see the hst of signals ? Captain, do you 
understand that one long whistle means port ? 

Capt. Spencer. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Michel. Do you understand that two long whistles means 
starboard? 

Capt. Spencer. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Michel. I ask these questions because it has been stated 
that all the barge has to do is to follow the tug. Now, when a State 
pilot is aboard those barges and you want the tug to starboard and 
port, if she has no signals, do you signalize by a motion of the arm ? 

Capt. Spencer. Yes, sir; or in any way possible. 
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Capt. Michel. Are these barges here equipped with megaphones ? 

Capt. Spencer. I have not piloted the Southern Transportation 
barges, Capt. Michel, and I would not be prepared to state. 

Capt. Michel. On a well-kept barge wouldn't they be used in 
hailing a vessel ? 

Capt. Spencer. Any well-equipped vessel should have a mega- 
phone, and it should be used in givmg signals. 

Capt. Michel. That is all. 

Mr. Burke. We will take a recess until 10 o'clock the 23d of this 
month. 

(Thereupon, at 1.30 p. m., the committee took a recess until 10 
o'clock a. m., February 23.) 

(The chairman submitted the following letter for consideration of 
the committee.) 

Philadelphia, February 8, 1916. 
Hon. J. W. Alexander, 

Chairman Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries^ 

Washington^ D. C. 

Dear Sir: I had the honor of appearing before your committee on Tuesday of last 
week. 

I do not need to tell you that the price of lumber is seriously affected by the costs of 
making delivery to market. If one can not get his lumber to market, he can not sell 
it. If the delivery freight increases, the amount the lumber nets at the mill is less than 
it other \^i8e would be. The serious advance in freight rates has prevented the mills 
from obtaining an advanced net return for their lumber at the mill that would be of 
great benefit to them. 

It is to be regretted that barges meet with conditions south of Virginia, viz, Wilming- 
ton, Charleston, Savannah, etc., which are discouraging. They are abliged to pay for 
pilotage when pilotage services are not rendered and are unnecessary, and there are 
other charges. 

Our coastwise schooners are disappearing. It does not seem to me that as many new 
vessels are built as are lost at sea, and at present so many have gone for off-shore trade 
chat our lumber business is in a sad way for lack of transportation facilities. Certainly 
under these circumstances, we should do all we can to induce barge owners to remain 
in the coastwise trade in the carrying of lumber and other merchandise along the south 
Atlantic coast and possibly the gulf. It is a means of transportation which, if devel- 
oped, will render us bettor service than the schooner so long used. 

Alone the northern part of our Atlantic coast, the barge men have been doing an im- 
mense business, i. e., from Massachusetts to Virginia, inclusive, and all this territory 
is free from the compulsory pilotage to these barges. Moreover, this north coast busi- 
ness is much more profitable at present than southern coast freighting. Nevertheless 
some of the bargemen have been continuing their service to lumbermen and merchants 
in other lines and giving up their opportunities to make big profits elsewhwere. When 
they have proven themselves so loyal to our southern merchants, it does seem but rea- 
sonable that the compulsory pilotage charges to barges which are unjust and unfair 
should cease. 

I have already stated that any charge that increases the freight rate reduces the 
amount that is netted to the mill. This, I believe, is the situation to-day. At other 
and more normal times, this cost will sometimes mean a loss to the merchant, at other 
times to the consumer. The increased cost of fertilizer will frequently be an extra 
burden upon the farmer. Mr. John W. Oast, jr., of Norfolk, Va., in his pamphlet en- 
titled "The growth of barge traffic and some hindrances thereto," says the consumer 
will be the gainer. As that may be, such pilotage charges are wrong, a hindrance to 
the development of this barge trade, a detriment to every shipper. 

Steamers will continue to ply along our coast. They run into every harbor without 
•pilotage expense, and this makes it possible for steamers to do package and part cargo 
business. The barge business up to date is restricted practically to full cargo busi- 
ness. It is to be hoped that the development of this business will, however, make it 
possible to bring into existence competition with the steamers on package and part 
cargo trade, but this can never become possible if the barges are to be restricted to one 
port, as would be of necessity the case if these unjust pilotage charges be continued. 
Yours, very truly, 

Edward Henson. 
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Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

' House of Representatives, 

Washington^ D. C, Wednesday^ February 23^ 1916. 

The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. Joshua W. Alexander 
(chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman. We will proceed with the hearing on H. R. 9678. 
I know we are all very glad to have our colleague, Mr. Gray of 
Alabama, here this morning. He was detained by sickness and only 
sworn in yesterday, and he is here for duty this morning, which is 
a very good sign that we are going to have some work out of him. 

Mr. Graf. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am very glad to be 
here. 

The Chairman. Mr. Clark is also here, and he has asked as a 
courtesy to him that we will hear him very briefly. He is very busy 
with his own committee. 

* 

STATEMENT OF HON. FBANE CLABE, A BEPBESENTATIVE IN 
CONOBESS FBOH THE STATE OF FIOBIOA. 

Mr. Clark. I just desired permission, Mr. Chairman, to read a 
short letter which I will ask to have inserted in the hearings. This 
is a letter addressed to Capt. Harry Fozzard by the Cummer Lumber 
Co., one of the largest manufacturing concerns in the South. It is 
dated Jacksonville, Fla., February 19, 1916. [Reading:] 

Capt. Habry Fozzard, 

* Jacksonville, Fla, 

Dear Sir: In reference to the matter of pilotage which we discussed to-day 
I will explain our position briefly as follows : 

Under normal conditions we ship more tonnage export in foreign vessels 
than we do coastwise in schooners and barges, and as pilotage is necessary 
on these foreign bottoms we wish to see an adequate and competent pilotage 
system maintained, in order that we may receive the benefits on our foreign 
business. Some of our stockholders are interested in barges and schooners in 
the coastwise trade, but they feel that the time has not yet arrived for free 
pilotage on these from the port of Jacksonville, and that the coastwise fleet 
should contribute to the maintenance of the present pilots' organization until 
such time as the foreign shipments are normal and the volume of such business 
is sufficient to support an adequate system of pilotage. We agree with Mr. 
Oast that the consumer would be the gainer in free pilotage, as it is a charge 
which the vessel adds to its freight, and under normal conditions when vessels 
are competing keenly for business they would not add this pilotage charge if 
it did not exist, therefore the benefit would go to the consumer. • 

• Briefly stated, this covers our position and we are opposed to the free-pilotage 
bill now before Congress. 

Very truly, W. G. Cummer. 

211 
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1 want to add that it is a well-known fact that the bars in our 
Southern ports, particularly in Florida, are constantly changing, and 
the chapjiel is constantly changing, due to the shifting of the sands, 
and we do not get enough foreign ships to maintain the pilotage 
system; and if the pilots are not to be required in the cases of these 
barges and other coastwise vessels, it simply means the abandonment 
of aqy pilotage system at all at these ports. 

That is all I desire to say now. 

The Chairman. This hearing to-day was set especially to accom- 
modate parties from New Orleans who might care to be heard. Capt. 
Michell, who will you have heard first ? 

FURTHEB STATEMENT OF CAPT. BEK MICHELL, OF NEW ORLEANS, 
LA., PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN PILOTS' ASSOCIATION. 

Capt. Michell. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
before beginning my statement, I wish to correct some misstatements 
which were made at the last hearing by Capt. Igee, of Charleston, 
relative to the number of towboats that he stated took pilots. He 
made the statement from memory, and now he sends a complete list, 
and also a statement of the net earnings for 1915. 

The Chairman. You want to put that in the record? 

Capt. Michell. Yes, sir. 

(The papers referred to are as follows:) 

List of tugs piloted from August 28, 1915, to December 13, 1915: August 28, 
tug Tormentor; September 6, tug Tormentor out ; September 14, tug Panamerican 
tn; September 14, tug Panamerican out; September 22, tug Underwriter in; 
September 27, tug Underwriter out; September 28, tug C W, Morse in; Sep- 
tember 28, tug Wilmont In ; September 2^, tug C W. Morse out ; September 28, 
tug Wilmont out ; October 3, tug Panamerican In ; October 5, tug Panamerican 
out ; October 20, tug Panamerican in ; October 22, tug Panamerican out ; October 
21, tug Henrico in, S. T. Co. ; October 23, tug Virginian in, S. T. CJo. ; October 
24, tug Virginian out, S. T. Co ; October 29, tug Virginian in, S. T. Co. ; October 
29, tug Underwriter in; October 30, tug Underwriter out; November 8, tug 
Panamerican in ; November 10, tug Henrico in, S. T. Co. ; November 10, tug Pan- 
american out ; November 16, tug Underwriter in ; November 16, tug Underwriter 
out ; November 23, tug Henrico in, S. T. Co. ; December 12, tug Bucheneer in ; 
December 13, tug Bucheneer out. 

Receipts and disbursements year J91o — Charleston pilots. 

Pilotage receipts $40,160 

Boats and office expenses $9,500 • 

Pensions, old pilots per agreement with commissioners 1,800 

Spent on floating property and destroyed since cyclone 1911: 

Boat lost $6; 000 

New pilot boat 19, 500 

Auxiliary boat : 1 3,500 

Flat 300 



Durlixg 4i years 29,300 

Proportioned for 1915 6,500 

17.800 



22,360 
Five per cent depreciation on $24,300 (cost floating property) 1,215 

For 15 pilots 21, 145 

Per pilot 1, 409 

Uninsured 14,300 
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COMHISSIONEBS OF PiLOTAOE, 

Charleston, S, C, February 17, 1916. 
Capt. J. J. looE, 

President Pilots* Association, Charleston, 8. C. 

My Deab CAirr. Igoe : Replying to your inquiry as to my statement before tlie 
hearing of the <lirectors of the Charleston Chamber of Commerce, would say 
that according to my recollection I stated that my oiHnion was that the pilots 
received an annual income of from fifteen to eighteen hundred dollars. 
^ Since the meeting alluded to I have personally from inspection of the books 
of your association made out a statement, which I presented to the board of 
harbor commissioners for their records, showing receipts and disbursements 
for the year 1915. 

I inclose a copy of the statement herewith showing that the income per 
pilot last year was $1,409. I remain, 
Yours, very truly, 

Henby p. Williams, 
Chairman Board of Commissioners of Pilotage. 



feabless pilots. 

The News and Coubieb, 

September 27, 1907. 
To th§ Editob of the News and Coubieb : 

I beg space for a few lines in the columns of your widely circulated paper 
regarding the meritorious act and skillful management of Gliarleston pilots in 
working their able craft to windward for the purpose of giving me a pilot on 
the morning of 23d against a gale of about 40 miles per hour, with a high, 
angry sea. It does one good to know that there are yet some brave men in the 
United States pilotage. The risk Pilot T. F. Igoe took in jumping into a little* 
light boat, with two other men, and boarding my steamer under such circum- 
stances, and later conducting us safely to port is, to my thinking, worthy of 
mention, and in my experience, now as ever, the bravery of the Charleston 
pilots, coupled with their efficiency, is above question. I am, sir, 
' Truly, yours, 

A. J. MULCAHY, 

Masters. S."Eretria." 
State of South Cabolina, 

County and city of Charleston: 

I, Alfred Maxwell, of Charleston, in the State aforesaid, a notary public, duly 
commissioned and sworn, do hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and 
correct copy of the original letter signed by the said A. J. Mulcahy, master S. S. 
Eretria, and now in the possession of the Charleston Pilots' Association. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto subscribed my name and affixed my nota- 
rial seal at the city of Charleston this 18th day of February, A. D. 1916. 

[seal.] Alfbed Maxwell, 

Notary Public of South Carolina. 
Chableston, September 26. 

Capt. MiCHELL (continuing). I also wish to state that I made a 
statement relative to the pilotage extending to Beaufort Inlet in 
North Carolina. I stated that the pilots knew nothing of the passage 
of that bill. I meant that the pilots of Wilmington or Cape Fear 
knew nothing of it, and I based that statement upon the information 
received from Capt. J. J. Igoe. 

In regard to the sailing vessels and other vessels coming into the 
harbors during a storm, and especially sailing vessels running into 
the harbor for the purpose of avoiding pilotage, that is a mistake. 
The vessels in a storm usually remain offshore. It is unsafe to go in 
the harbors during a storm, because, especially with a sailing vessel, 
she swings around with the sea, and would not make the harbor with 
safety unless she was so close on the lee shore that she had to do it 
to save the vessel. 
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I also wish to show here some pictures. The Southern Pacific, as 1 
it has been stated, takes pilots on account of the conditions existing 
at the mouth of the Mississippi Kiver. One of them arrived off the 
passes in a storm and remained off the passes for nearly two days 
waiting for a pilot, because the pilot boat was unable to go to sea. 
Here is a picture taken at the entrance to the Passes at New Orleans 
of the aft end of the steamer, taken from the forward end by a gen- 
tleman who had a kodak, and he was taking them for pleasure. These 
pictures were given to me, and I brought them here to show the con- 
ditions [exhibiting photograph]. 

The Chairman. What do you wish to show by this picture? 

Capt. MiCHELL. I want to show that it requires traming by local 
pilots to board these ships and to go out into such a sea, and it 
requires staunch pilot boats to go out into such weather. 

Here is another picture of the pilot coming to her. This was in 
the storm of September 9, 1909, and here is the boat turning around 
and going to the ship. [Exhibiting photographs.] Here is the boat 
that takes the pilot from the pilot boat to the ship. The pilot must 
get in that boat and the pilot and boatman must be experts to handle 
the boat. [Exhibiting photograph.] Here is the little boat going 
to the ship. That is the pilot boat Underwriter, That is the boat 
that led the fleet into Santiago during the Spanish- American War. 
She was chartered by the Government. [Exhibiting photograph.] 

I also wish to show the soundings taken at the mouth of the river, 
at the entrance to South Pass. It shows here a mud lump directly in 
front of the entrance. [Exhibiting chart.] The channel was straight 
in at one time ; it has been changed and now heads in this way [indi- 
cating], so that you can see that a vessel must make a short turn 
here. And with a rope across her quarter she would be unable to do 
so. These soundings can only be taken by a pilot having the equip- 
ment for that purpose. These soundings were taken by the United 
States Government engineers in charge of Port Eads. We also take 
soundings whenever it is possible to do so. 

Here are some soundings for South Pass, into the Pass, and for 
the mouth of the Southwest Pass. I would like to leave these with 
the committee, so that they may go over them. These were not in- 
tended for the committee, but were sent up here to me. [Exhibiting 
charts.] 

Here is a chart showing the entrance to the river [exhibiting 
chart]. 

The Chairman. I would suggest when you refer to those that 
you mark them as exhibits, so that we can identify them when we 
read the record, should we care to consult those charts. 

Capt. MiCHELrL. I will mark this " Exhibit A." 

The Chairman. These soundings you offer as Exhibit A? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Yes, sir. I will mark these blue prints " Exhibit 
B." The photographs, if the committee would like to keep them, I 
will leave here. 

These are soundings taken at the Head of the Passes and the en- 
trance to the river [exhibiting blue prints]. You see that right in 
the center of the river there was a shoal which was 2^ miles long, and 
that moved down the center of the river about 150 feet a day. And 
there are soundings right in the center from 21 feet to 27 feet, whereas 
on each side of it there is ample water for vessels. It is necessary 
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to make these soundings in order to know exactly where these chanr 
nels are and we, together with the Government engineers, put up 
the ranges so that we can steer in those channels. 

Here is another one showing that there is 17 feet in the center of 
the river with the channel on either side of it, and the dotted mark 
here indicates the sand waves. 

Here is another chart, since that time, with the channel right in 
the center, where we had 17 feet before and where we have 32 feet 
shown on this chart. 

Mr. EowE. How long was the channel in making that change? 
. Capt. MiCHELL. This is August 27, 1915. That was in 1915. I 
happen to have the charts here. Here is the latest blue print that 
we have which shows ample water right down the center, some 30 
feet [exhibiting chart]. 

In order to show that it is necessary to have an equipment to make 
these soundings and that nobody but local pilots could have made 
them, this boat was built especially for that purpose, also for carry- 
ing the pilot from one station to another, and it cost us, delivered at 
New Orleans, $17,000. It is one of the four boats that we have. 
[Exhibiting photograph.] 

The Chairman. That is exhibit what? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Exhibit C. As I stated at the last hearing, there 
is sometimes a difference in the soundings given by the pilots and by 
the Government engineers, because sometimes it takes a week or 10 
days to get these blue prints out, and the channel may have changed 
in a day. We appealed to the Engineer Department to place a 
Government engineer on our boats to take daily soundings with us 
in the interest of shipping, so that there would be no dispute as to 
the loaded draft for the vessels, and here is a letter with reference 
to that. 

Capt. Spencer (reading) : 

July 15, 1912. 
Lieut Col. L.A.NSINQ H. Beach, 

Corps of Engineers^ United States Army, New Orleans, La, 

Deab Sm: I wish to respectfuUy state tliat as tlie conditions at Southwest 
Pass will be normal about the last of this month, I do not think it will be 
necessary to continue the detail of your engineer longer than that time. 

Thanking you for your assistance and cooperation in behalf of the shipping 
interests and the pilots, I am, 
Yours, very truly, 

B. MiCHELL, Superintendent 

Capt. MiCHELL. This letter will show that we tried to avoid fric- 
tion and disputes as to the soundings taken by the Government engi- 
neers and the pilots. Col. Beach requested that I give him the sound- 
ings. This was my reply to his letter. 

Capt. Spencer (reading) : 

Associated Branch Pilots, 
New Orleans, April 21, 1912. 
Lieut. Col. Lansing H. Beach, 

Corps of Engineers, United States Army, New Orleans, La. 

Deab Sir : In reply to your letter of the ISth instant, relative to the telephone 
ing of the depths of water in the Passes of the Mississippi River available for 
vessels, I have to state that we do not give the depths of water in the channels 
by phone to the different ship agents. We do, however, telephone from time to 
time to the maritime branch of the board of trade advising them what in our 
opinion is the safe loading draft for outward bound vessels. We have avoided 
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^ving depths in the channels In order that there would he no mistakes or dlAor- 
ences of opinion between your department and our association. 

When we find any material shoaling in the channels the fact is usually ma^ 
known to your assistants in charge. 

We will with pleasure furnish you with the same Information as to the load- 
ing draft of vessels that we give the maritime branch of the board of trade. 
The present loading draft Is 27 feet aft and 26 feet forward. 
. 1 wish to thank you for the use of the ways at Port Eads, ateo for the kind 
permission given to drive the clusters of pites at Southwest Pass. 
Very resi)ectfully, 

B. MiCHEIX. 

Capt. MicHELL. That would show, gentlemen^ that we cooperate 
with the Government engineers, and that it is neces^ry. I wish to 
i^ow here, from the last issue of the Greodetic Survey, about these 
lights above the Head of the Passes ; above these shoals. 

Capt. Spenceb (reading) : 

. The lights on the banks of the Mississippi River above the Head of the Passes 
are omitted on account of frequent changes. 

Capt MiCHELi/. This is a record of the lights made. 
Capt. Spencer (reading) : 

From the ends of the jetties to the Head of the Passes the distance is llj 
fniles and the least width between banks is about 500 feet. The depth of water 
lust outside the entrance Is continually changing and "mud lumps" forming, 
(>ut a depth of over 10 fathoms can be taken within 1^ miles of the ends of the 
fettles with the lighthouse on the east jetty bearing anywhere between NE. and 
SW. through N. and W. The deepest draft of vessels taken through South Pass 
fe 28§ feet ; all sailing vessels require the assistance of a towboat for entering. 
Only the most violent gales prevent vessels from entering when a pilot is on 
board, but it is not safe for a stranger at attempt to enter when the sea is 
breaking outside the jetties. 

Southwest Pass, the westernmost of the Passes, Is marked by Southwest Pass 
Lighthouse. This Pass Is being improved by the construction of jetties and by 
dredging; It Is proposed to obtain a channel 1,000 feet wide and 35 feet deep 
into this Pass. In July, 1907, the jetties extended to the crest of the bar and 
a narrow channel with a depth of 20 feet had been dredged. Two ranges used 
by the United States engineers in the dredging operations led In the best water 
into the Pass, but It Is not advisable for strangers to attempt to enter without a 
pilot. The construction settlement (post office named Burrwood), on the east 
bank of the Pass opposite Southwest Pass Lighthouse, has a wireless-telegraph 
station and displays storm warnings. 

Mr. Byrnes. What is that from which you are reading? 

Capt. Spencer. The United States Coast Pilot, Atlantic Coast; 
Gulf. 

Mr. Byrnes. Issued by whom? 

Capt. Spencer. The Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department of 
Commerce. [Reading :] 

There are two kinds — ^bar pilots and river pilots. The bar pilots are always 
on the lookout and will come out from between the Jetties in a steam pilot 
boat to board an approaching vessel as soon as sighted. The river pilot is 
taken on board at the Head of the Passes, where the bar pilot leaves the vessel. 
The rates for river pilotage are $15 or $25 each way and do not depend on 
the draft of the vessel. Pilotage is compulsory for vessels entering the Passes, 
hut not for the river if a United States licensed pilot is oii board. (See pilot 
laws and rates. Appendix I.y 

Towboats are used by all sailing vessels entering South Pass. The steam 
pilot boat will usually he found cruising outside or will come out from thd 
tettles on sighting an approaching vessel and will tow her in to the anchorage 
ifa South Pass. Towboats can always be had at New Orleai^. 
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Mr- Small. Captain, under the State law of Louisiana^, pilotage on 
the river from the Pass up to New Orleans and above is optional, 
is it not ? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Not now, sir. Due to the many accidents on the 
river the shipping interests insisted on creating a State river-pilot- 
age system, which I explained the other day. 

Mr. Small. Is not the taking of a State pilot on the river above 
the Passes optional under the State law ? 

Capt. MiCHELL. ' For coastwise vessels, yes. 

Mr. Small. We are referring to coastwise vessels only in this 
hearing. 

Capt. MiCHELL. Yes. 

Mr. DupRB. Had you reference to the act of the State of Louisiana 
of 1908 creating a board of river pilots' commission, etc. ? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Yes. 

Capt. Spencer (reading) : 

General remarks, approaching the Passes and entering South Pass. 

Vessels approaching the Passes of the Mississippi River are cautioned with 
L;egar0 to the currents which are liable to set them off their course. No 
definite information can be given as to direction and velocity of these cur- 
rents; during or after a period of easterly winds a set westward may be 
expected, and during or after a period of westerly winds an easterly set is 
v(*ry probable; the distance to which these currents extend off the Passes is 
also uncertain, and with the closest navigation the navigator can not be sure 
of his landfall. A sharp loolvout must be kept and the lead be used 
frequently, especially in hazy or thick weather; it is no uncommon occurrence 
tor a vessel headed for South Pass to find herself off Pass a Loutre or off South- 
west Pass. Some idea of velocity of the currents may be obtained from the 
fact that in tlie summer of 1007, during the prevailing light southerly winds, 
a NE. set with a velocity of 21 miles an hour was observed 12 miles SE. of 
South Pass light vessel, at the same time an easterly set of ^ mile was noticed 
at the light vessel. 

Capt. MiCHELL. Now, gentlemen, I wish to call your attention to 
a general chart issued to navigators on the largest possible scale 
[exhibiting scale]. The red mark here will indicate how a vessel 
must come into the entrance to the South Pass. The length of that 
Pass from one end to the other is 12^ miles long, and soundings are 
taken there continuously on account of constant changes. Also here 
at the Head of the Pass, and here is Southwest Pass. This is in the 
river here where we had 17 feet. 

The Chairman. You said that is Southwest Pass. What 'do you 
mean; that the Pass is shown on that? 

Capt. MiCHELL. The South Pass and the Southwest Pass. 

The Chairman. Are both shown on that plat ? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The plat referred to is marked "Exhibit what"? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Exhibit D. At the Head of the Passes this chart 
shows 62 feet, where the blue print shows 17 feet, on one occasion. 
And it is now 32 feet there. 1 wish to say, gentlemen, that sound- 
ings of this kind are taken by the pilots in every port in the United 
States and are required in order that the local pilots may be familiar 
with the conditions. 

The Chairman. When was that chart prepared ? 

Capt Spencer. February 12, 1914. 

Mr. Small. Is not that a chart published and issued by the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey ? 
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Capt. MiCHELL. Yes, sir. Here is a letter from the captain on 
that Southern Pacific. 

The Chairman. The Southern Pacific Railway Co.? 

Capt. MiCHELL. No; this is a letter from tlxe captain of that 
steamship. 

The Chairman. Of the Southern Pacific Steamship Co.? 

Capt. Spencer. (Reading:) 

On Boabd Steamship "Antilles," 

New Orleans, September 22, 1909. 

Capt. MiCHELL. 

Deab Sib: I am giving Capt. Withey, superintendent of Southern Pacific 
wliarf, $56.50 donated by passengers on this sliip, to be given by you to Ed 
Wright, who rowed Capt Blasland to this ship on September 20; also a letter 
from Gen. Avery. I think if it goes to him through you it will be best 
Please acknowledge receipt of this letter and cash. 
Yours, truly, 

John Bxjbns. 

Capt. MiCHELL. He was master of the ship. 

The Chairman. For what purpose did you offer that letter? To 
show that these vessels which are now exempted under the coastwise 
laws avail themselves of the pilots? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Yes; that they appreciate the service rendered, 
especially by this young man who volunteered to go in the boat. 

I have a telegram here from the board of commissioners of the 
port of New Orleans. 

Mr. Byrnes. Was that a voluntary contribution in addition to the 
pilotage charges? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Yes, sir, from the passengers. 

Mr. Byrnes. That is what the chairman was asking you. 

Capt. MiCHELL. I did not catch the question. 

Mr. Small. That is a contribution from the passengers and not 
from the steamship company? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Yes, sir ; a contribution from the passengers. 

Capt. Spencer. This telegram reads: 

New Obleans, La., February 5, 1916. 
Capt Ben Michell, 

31 B Street NW.y Washington, D. C; 

The board deprecates any legislation that will in any manner increase the 
dangers of navigation of the Passes, and sincerely trust that no adverse legisla- 
tion will be passed. 

BoAKD OF Commissioners Pobt of New Obleans. 

The Chairman. Who compose that board? 

Capt. MiCHELL. That will be more fully explained, I think, by 
Mr. Sanders. 

Here is a letter from a pilot of Savannah that I would like to 
have inserted in the hearings, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Read it. 

Capt. Spencer (reading) : 

Savannah, Ga., February 12, 1916. 

This is to certify, I, C. G. Fleetwood, boarded the the barge Tampa off Tybee 
bar on the 7th instant, and while towing into Tybee Roads astern of the ship 
Sonvig (Norwegian) an attempt was made by the tug Paulsen to detach the 
barge Tampa (of which I was pilot) from the ship ahead and in so doing the 
hawser became entangled in the tug's wheel. Realizing the tug's danger I 
Immediately sheered the barge clear of the tug and ordered the master of the 
barge to stand by the anchor as it was my intention to sheer clear of the maifl 
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cliaiinel and out of the path of pdsslug vessels before anchoring. The master 
of the barge objected to anchoring as he stated that he did not carry crew 
enough to get his anchor again and he further stated that his owners (Southern 
Transportation Co.) hjid issued orders for their barges not to anclior at sea. 
I then advised him that he had to anchor or his barge would go ashore in tli& 
breakers and be lost. He then let his anchor go as directed by myself. Had 
there been no local pilot on board this barge for the purpose of safeguarding 
life and property she would probably have been lost with her cargo, for the 
master, through ignorance of local conditions, would have carried out the orders 
issued by the Southern Transportation Co. forbidding him to anchor at sea. 

C. G. Fleetwood,- 
Savannah Bar Pilot. 

Mr. Small. That is not a statement from the master of the barge ? 

Capt. Spencer. From the pilots. 

Mr. Small. From one of your pilots? • 

Capt. Spencer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. And what is the name of the barge referred to ? 

Capt. Spencer. The Tampa. 

Mr. Small. And what is the date referred to ? 

Capt. Spencer. February 7. 

The Chairman. Of this year? 

Capt. Spencer. Of this year ; this month. 

Mr. Small. What did you say T»as the name of the master of the 
barge? 

Capt. Spencer. It did not give the name ; it just alluded to him as 
the master of the barge Tampa. 

Mr. Small. Can you give his name? 

Capt. Spencer. I can not. This is a statement from the barge 
Tampa. Mr. Fry can give his name. 

Capt. MiCHELL. Here is a chart of the entrance to Savannah Har* 
bor [exhibiting chart]. 

Capt. Spencer. This is a Coast and Geodetic chart with a caution 
to the entrance to the Savannah Harbor, that the channel of the 
Savannah River from the sea to the city is liable to change, and 
strangers should take a pilot. It is a Government chart. 

Mr. Small. What port were you referring to there ? 

Capt. Spencer. Savannah, Ga. 

Mr. Small. That referred to strangers, I believe, did it not ? 

Capt. Spencer. To strangers. For instance, that barge master 
being a stranger on the Beaufort River. 

Mr. Small. It had no reference to a Government licensed pilot, 
I believe? 

Capt. MiCHELL. A Government licensed pilot, with a license issued 
for five years, if he entered the ports once and then did not enter it 
again for three or four or five years would be a stranger. 

Mr. Byrnes. He would be very much of a stranger. 

Mr. Small. It is a contingency which might not happen and an 
inference that may not be justified. 

Mr. Byrnes. On the other hand. Captain, it is a contingency that 
does happen and might be justified, too? 

Capt. MiCHELL. These steamships that are exempted from pilot- 
age at the port of New Orleans make, sometimes, three or four trips 
a month in and out over the bar, and they are considered strangers, 
If I went back there to pilot a vessel now I would be a stranger. 
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Mr. Small. Mr. Chairman, I object to any witness defining the 
term " stranger." We all know what a stranger is. 

The Chairman. I do not see why he should Qot be permitted to 
make that statement. There seems to be a divergence of view that 
may go into the record. 

Mr. Small. That is a matter of argument, of course. 

Capt. Spencer. This is a statement of Capt. Ben Michell, presi* 
dent of the American Pilots' Association [reading] : 

New Orleans can not afford to take chances with its deep-water channels. 
Commerce will desert shoal- water ports as railroads will discriminate. Eternal 
Vigilance and untiring energy are the only safeguards to the import and export 
(Commerce of New Orleans. 

The most serious mistake that can possibly be made is to disturb or change 
the pilot laws of Louisiana vr lower the standard of requirement necessary to 
permit their appointment. The pilot laws of the State only require that a 
branch pilot shall be owner or part owner of a decked boat of not less than 
50 tons burden. 

In order to meet the changed conditions in the channels and construction of 
vessels, the pilots were compelled to dispose of their fleet of sailing vessels at a 
hertvy loss and equip themselves with powerful steamboats. 

The pilot boats are the only steam tugs available at the Passes in cases of 
accidents to vessels. Immediate assistance is frequently vitally necessary to 
prevent injury to channels or vessels. 

That a calamity has not occurred in^hese long channels at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River is due to the severe drill, experience, skill, and constant watch- 
fulness of the pilots, coupled with their prompt assistance rendered by their 
powerful steamboats. 

The large fleet of tugs that were formerly maintained by the steamboat com- 
panies at the mouth of the Passes, have long since been withdrawn for want of 
support and patronage. 

No better method could be devised to secure competent material for pilots 
than is provided by the State of Louisiana, for the reason that employees, as 
well as pilots, are required to have special training for their work. The nerve 
and skill necessary to maneuver the dangerous details of boarding vessels in all 
kinds of weather, in a manner at all safe to the pilot or crew, can only be ac- 
quired by long experience. A pilot must have actual experience to handle and 
navigate vessels of all kinds, whether steam, sail, or tows. 

A pilot at the mouth of the Mississippi River must have special training and 
experience in piloting vesels through mud, shoal water, narrow, and intricate 
channels. 

Pilotage charges, against which so much objection has been raised, have re- 
mained unchanged during the past 40 years. Commerce and conditions of ship- 
ping have been thoroughly revolutionized within that period. That commerce 
does not contribute one-tenth to pilotage per ton of cargo carried as formerly, 
while the labor and time involved in the pilotage of any one vessel has been 
increased in about the same proportion as actual pilotage charges have been 
reduced in ratio per ton of cargo borne by modern vessels. 

These facts, taken into consideration In conjunction with the perfect equip- 
ment maintained by the pilots at heavy expense, and their efficient service, as is 
attested by the several commercial bodies of New Orleans, and the increase^ 
cost of living, clearly indicate that pilotage charges should be increased to an 
amount commensurate with their skill, ability,* and valuable aid to commerce. 

The boarding of vessels and piloting them through the Passes Is attended 
With so many difficulties, delays, and annoying circumstances generally that a 
person would have to possess a knowledjge gained from personal observation to 
fully appreciate the status of affairs. 

Opportunity for such an investigation and observation by responsible parties 
is at all times made available by the pilots. 

It is amazing to believe that some of the demands made by the Southern 
Transportation Co. were ever intended to be taken seriously, as they show an 
unpardonable ignorance of the pilotage laws and the conditions at many of 
the ports of the country, and especially at the port of New Orleans. 

It has been suggested that it should be optional with coastwise vessels of all 
classes to employ pilots. Such a privilege at the mouth of the Missi^ssippl River 
would be tantamount to require all other shipping to tie up until the stranger 
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passes through or strand in or out of the channel. If in the channel, all other 
vessels would be delayed, and the channel changed by the deflection of the cur- 
rent caused by the grounded vessel. No one with proper knowledge would sug- 
g^t that such privileges be given to strangers, especially when it is known that 
the Southern Pacific steamers, with a draft from 6 feet to 30 feet, have been em- 
ploying local pilots for the past half of century, notwithstanding that their 
masters holding Government pilot licenses take on State pilots. 

If it happens that a pilot is not on hand when they arrive off the Passes, they 
Wait outside until they are able to get one. 

The Standard Oil Co., the Duffey Oil Co., and Texas Oil Co. also employ local 
pilots whether in the foreign or coastwise trade, both on their steamers and 
barges. 

It has been stated by the other side that the southern ports are losing their 
shipping trade because of compulsory pilotage. This statement is not borne 
out by facts. New Orleans is the second port in the United States, and the 
pilotage laws of Louisiana are the most exacting in the United States. 

Inquiries have been made as to the advantage of steam vessels over that of 
sail vessels and barges. The same comparison can be made between steam ves- 
sels and sailing vessels navigating in narrow channels, as the maneuvering ot 
a steam battleship and a sailing battleship. 

Barges and especially those without masts add perils to other vessels when 
navigating the high seas. 

In foggy weather sailing vessels with lofty masts are less dangerous than 
barges. The spars can often be seen over the fog, while barges without spars 
and with little more than a foot of freeboard can not be seen except in very 
close proximity. 

The bar pilots at the port of New Orleans suffered financial loss by a reduc- 
tion of 50 cents per foot in their pilotage rates, and subsequently had to in- 
crease their sea-going steam-pilot boats from two to four, which was mado 
necessary by the opening of the Southwest Pass, making two channel entrances 
to the port of New Orleans 21 miles apart, thus making the expense to the 
pilots of that port double that of any other port. 

The passage of this bill would naturally discourage ambition and remove 
every incentive to continue increasing efficiency. 

The pretense that lessening the cost of navigation of their barges by robbing 
laborers of their hire will attract a barge merchant marine for the good of 
tie country is an insult to common intelligence. 

It has been advocated by eminent men that the American merchant marine 
should be composed of such vessels as could be converted into auxiliary war 
vessels. These barges would not be likely to win the admiration of the people 
of this country, nor the respect of foreign nations. 

Mr. Small. By whom is that signed ? 

Capt. Spencer. That is Capt. MichelPs statement. 

Mr. Small. Your remarks, which have just been read, had refei:- 
ence to the port of New Orleans, as I understand ? 

Capt. MiCHELL. And to any other port in a like condition. 

Mr. Small. To any other port to which they apply ? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Yes. I wish to say, gentlemen, in concluding, 
that the pilots of this country are asking no sympathy and nb 
charity, but are simply asking justice for their States and for them- 
selves. 

Mr. Small. Now, Mr. Chairman, when the committee adjourned 
on the evening of the 8th, Capt. Michell, as I supposed, had con- 
cluded his statement and I wished to ask him a few questions, but 
could not be here the following morning. He has gone ahead this 
morning and I would like to ask him some questions now. 

The Chairman. Very well, if there is no objection. 

Mr. Small. Captain, the South Pass is the Pass which has been 
most recently completed to the mouth of the Mississippi Kiver, is it 
not? 

Capt. MiCHELL. No, sir. 
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Mr. Small. Which one of the Passes? 

Capt. MiCHELL. The Southwest Pass. 

Mr. Small. The Southwest Pass is the most recently completed 
one? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Yes. 

Mr. Small. Which one is the straighter of the two? 

Capt. MiCHELL. It is according to the conditions of the channel 
Most always the Southwest Pass is the straighter of the two. 

Mr. Small. That is the more recent one? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. You are the president of the American Pilots' Asso- 
ciation? Have I the name right? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. That association is composed of local pilotage asso- 
ciations at many ports, is it not ? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. Is it composed of local pilotage associations on both 
the Atlantic and Pacific and Gulf ports? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. Does it include the Great Lakes? 

Capt. MiCHELL. No, sir. 

Mr. Small. Beginning in Maine, will you name the local pilotage 
associations coming down to Cape Henry, which belong to your 
association ? 

Capt. MiCHELL. The North Carolina pilots do not belong to our 
association. 

Mr. Small. I say beginning with Maine, if you please, and run- 
ning down. 

Capt. MiCHELL. Those I can give you from memory are New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Maryland, Norfolk. 

Mr. Small. Now, running down from that — Norfolk? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Georgia, South Carolina 

Mr. Small. There is more than one port in Georgia. 

Capt. MiCHELL. The ports. It includes all of the ports. 

Mr. EoDENBERG. You havc a separate State association that takes 
in all of the ports? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Yes, sir. Georgia, South, Carolina, Alabama, 
Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and San Francisco. 

Mr. Curry. You referred to Georgia. Is there an association of 
pilots at Brunswick, and do they belong to the American Pilots' 
Association? 

Mr. MiCHELL. I am not certain ; I believe they do. 

Mr. Small. In South Carolina is there an association at Beaufort? 

Capt. MiCHELL. I do not know anything about those pilots. 

Mr. Small. Do they belong to your association? 

Capt. MiCHELL. I do not think they do. 

Mr. SiiiALL. Winyah Bay, or Georgetown; is there an association 
there which belongs to your association? 

Capt. MiCHELL. No, sir. There are a number of ports that are 
unable to pay the dues, notwithstanding they are only $2 a month. 

Mr. Small. If you will pardon be, I asked you to particularize, 
and you gave your statement. 

Is there a local association at Fernandina? 
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Capt. MicHELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. And do they belong to your association? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Yes; the different ports of that State have what 
they call a State organization, and they send delegates. It repre- 
sents the whole of Florida. 

Mr. Small. It represents the whole of Florida. Now, beginning 
with Maine, on the North Atlantic coast, and running south to Vir- 
ginia, and including Virginia, nqne of those States impose any com- 
pulsory pilotage on any form of coastwise shipping, do they ? 

Capt. MiCHELL. I believe not. I think the conditions there 

Mr. Small. I am net asking you about the conditions; I am just 
asking you about the facts. 

Mr. SoDENBERG. I iusist that he should be allowed to give a com- 
plete answer, in justice to himself. 

The Chairman. If he wishes to make a complete answer, it is 
entirely proper. 

Mr. RoDENBERG. Certainly. 

Capt. MiCHELL. The conditions there are such that the States 
thought it proper to exempt coastwise vessels and have done so. 

Mr. Small. It is self-evident they had a reason for it. 

Capt. MiCHELL. Yes; and it is different in those other ports. 

Mr. S31ALL. Then, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Florida 
are the only Southern States which impose compulsory pilotage on 
coastwise shipping? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Did you mention Texas? » 

Mr. Small. That is not a seaboard State. 

Capt. MiCHELL. No, sir. I believe that is correct ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. And on the Gulf the States of Mississippi and Lou- 
isiana? 

Capt. MiCHELL. And Texas. 

Mr. Small. And Texas, too; do they? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Greene. Alabama? 

Capt. MiCHELL. No, sir. It has exempted coastwise sailing vessels. 

Mr. Small. At Galveston, in Texas, they do not enforce the law 
of compulsory pilotage on coastwise shipping, do they? 

Capt. MiCHELL. No; they do not when the vessel is in tow of a 
local towboat, I believe. They have compulsory pilotage there, on 
account of the changes that may occur at the mouth of the channel, 
due to a sandy bottom there, and sometimes it fills up. In such a 
case they would enforce the compulsory-pilotage feature to protect 
the channel. 

Mr. Small. I believe, as a matter of fact, that they are not 
enforcing it now at Galveston? 

Capt. MiCHELL. The letter that I received from there stated that 
if they refused to take a pilot they did not make any charge. 

Mr. Small. Are these pilotage associations, which are members 
of your association, of the States or cities of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Maryland, and Norvolk, Va., opposing this bill? 

Capt. MiCHELL. I have not made any inquiry except that I receive 
letters that they are opposed to any Federal legislation, believing 
that it should be left to the respective States to regulate. 
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Mr. Small. I understand. They have no interest in this bill, 
having already abolished compulsory pilotage on coastwise shipping; 
have they? 

Capt. MiCHELL. They certainly have an interest in this bill. 

Mr. Small. I mean no local interest ; I am not speaking about a 
general interest. 

Capt. MiCHELL. No, sir; I do not think so. 

Mr. Small. I understood you to contend the other day that the 
States had no right to impose compulsory pilotage on any inland 
waters? 

Capt. MiCHELL. I know of no compulsory pilotage on any inland 
waters. I know they would not do it in our State. But I have 
always believed that compulsory pilotage should exist where the 
State requires the pilots to maintain an equipment. If the pilots 
are required to maintain an equipment it should be compulsory 
pilotage; but where they have absolutely no equipment on inland 
waters it should be optional with the vessel whether it takes a pilot 
or not. 

Mr. Small. What is your attitude with regard to the powers of a 
State to impose compulsory pilotage on inland waters? I just wish 
to know your position. 

Capt. MiCHELL. I have made the statement that the American 
pilots were not in favor of compulsory pilotage on inland waters. 
We pilot from the high seas. 

Mr. Small. I am not sure that I understood your reply to a former 
question. There is no compulsory pilotage on the Mississippi River 
above the Passes, is there? 

Capt. MiCHELL. No, sir. 

Mr. DupRE. Did you understand the question ? He said above the 
Passes. 

Capt. MiCHELL. Above the city ; I understood him. 

Mr. Small. I said above the Passes. 

Capt. MiCHELL. Oh, yes ; from the head of the Passes up there is 
compulsory pilotage on foreign vessels. 

Mr. Small. I beg your pardon. Captain, but this whole inquiry 
has nothing to do with foreign shipping. It is an inquiry entirely 
addressed to the coastwise shipping, and as to coastwise shipping, I 
am now making the inquiry whether there is compulsory pilotage 
imposed by the State of Louisiana on coastwise shipping on the 
Mississippi River above the Passes? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Not on steamers ; they are exempt. 

Mr. Small. Of course, not on steamers, because steamers are ex- 
empted by Federal law, but I am speaking of coastwise shipping 
other than steamers? 

Capt. MiCHELL. All vessels, barges, and sailing vessels in control 
of local towboats are exempt. 

Mr. Small. You have referred many times to your equipment at 
New Orleans and the capital invested in it and the cost of main- 
tenance. Your capital and your cost of operation and maintenance 
are secured from the fees received by the pilots as members of the 
pilotage association? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. Does the city of New Orleans or the State of Louisiana 
contribute anything to the cost of that equipment, or has it done so? 
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Capt. MiCHELL. The shipping at New Orleans has. 

Mr. Small. That was a voluntary contribution ? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. Contributed to the maintenance or to the cost of the 
equipment ? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Contributed to the cost of the equipment. I mean 
.the shipping through its pilotage. 

Mr. Small. Then I misunderstood you. Then there has been no 
contribution either by way of capital or costs of maintenance, except 
in the fees received by pilots from shipping? 

Capt. MiCHELL. From the fees? Yes, sir; there are other contribu- 
tions or payments made voluntarily by the ship agents. I believe some 
of our pilots get $500 a year in addition to the pilotage fee if no ac- 
cident has happened to the particular ship which they are piloting. 

Mr. Small. You mean voluntary gifts of the owners of the ships ? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. These ships are in the foreign trade, generally, are 
they not? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Yes, sir. I would say that the Southern Pacific 
Co. has done emergency work for the pilots to the extent of nearly 
$10,000, and dic^ not charge anything for it. We had often gone to 
the rescue of their ships when they were aground or otherwise, and 
did not send them any bill; did not charge for it; and they did that 
work in return for the services we had rendered. 

Mr. Small. Captain, I am anxious to avoid taking up unnecessary 
time, and perhaps it is my inability to express myself clearly. I was 
endeavoring to ascertain from what source your pilotage association 
at the mouth of the Mississippi secured the capital for the construc- 
tion of its equipment and the cost of maintenance, and whether it 
was confined exclusively to the pilotage fees received, or whether 
from other sources; and if so, what sources? 

Carpt. MiCHELL. Sometimes from towage we are paid a small fee; 
sometimes for aiding vessels in ; but it is a very small amount. 

Mr. Small. That comprises a very small amount. And, as a matter 
of fact, those voluntary contributions from the shipowners con- 
stitute a small amount, too, do they not ? 

Capt. MiCHELL. I believe it amounts now to $2,000 a year. 

Mr. Small. About $2,000 a year? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. What is the total annual income of your pilotage asso- 
ciation at the mouth of the Mississippi ? 

Capt. MiCHELL. The net earnings — ^I could not tell you right now. 

Mr. Small. Could you give the gross and then the net? 

Capt. MiCHELL. I think it is about $160,000 a year. 

Mr. Small. Gross? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. How much net is it? 

Capt. MiCHELL. The pilots, I believe, have netted $3,000 a year 
during the past seven years, according to the port investigating com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Small. That is $3,000 each? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. How many pilots are there? 

2653S— 16 ^15 
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Capt. MicHEij[i. It varies from 23 to 25 to 35. That was the 
average. 

Mr. RoDENBERG. That was at New Orieans? 

Capt. MicHELL. That is at New Orieans; yes, sir. We have been 
assessed at diflFerent times there. I think we were assessed 77 cents 
one month because we did hot make enough to pay oUr expanses ; 
and I remember my share was $606 one month. That is the largest ' 
amount I ever received. 

Mr. Small. I think you stated before that your pilot boats were 
used exclusively as pilot boats. 

Capt. MiCHELL. Supposed to be. But there are no towboats there, 
and the law requires that they shall maintain one boat of not less 
than 50 tons. We have four boats and we are within the law with 
one boat. We could use the other boats to tow if we chose. 

Mr. Small. Will you furnish for the record a statemtat of the 
pilotage charges at the Passes of the Mississippi ? 

Capt. MicHELL. The charges now are $4 a foot. 

Mr. Small. Four dollars per foot of draft ? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. Does that apply 

Capt. MicHELL. That is for 10 feet; all vessels drawing over 10 
feet. Up to 10 feet or 10 feet and under, it is $3.50. 

Mr. Small. Then as to barges drawing 10 and under the pilotage 
charge would be $3 for each foot of draft? 

Capt. MicHELL. Three and a half. 

Mr. Small. Three and a half for each foot of draft. That would 
be $35 for a barge with a draft of 10 feet ? 

Capt. MicHELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. That is in; not in and out. That is in, is it not? 

Capt. MicHELL. They do not take any pilois going out. That in- 
cludes the towage. We tow them in, Ihakmg no chstrge for it, to gfet 
them out of the way. 

Mr. Small. Thirty-five dollars for each barge? 

Capt. MicHELL. Pilotage and towage ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. A tow of three barges, then, of course would have 
to pay $105. Are they charged pilotage going out ? 

Capt. MicHELL. Without cargo; no, sir. 

Mr. Small. With the barges loaded are they charged going out? 

Capt MicHELL. They are charged going out. 

Mr. Small. The same? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Yes, sir ; they pay for them willingly. 

Mr. Small. Possibly it is because they have to? That has some- 
thing to do with the cheerfulness of their payment, does it not? 

Capt. MiCHELL. These barges could not come to the port unless 
we piloted them in ; it is impossible. 

Mr. Small. You have stated that so often, now, it is useless to 
interject it into this line of inquiry I am making. 

Capt. MiCHELL. You are asking me a lot of questions as to the 
situation down there, and I want to make it clear. 

Mr. Small. I think we all imderstand your zeal. 

Mr. DupRE. May I ask the captain if the schedule he refers to is 
fixed by act No. 55 of the acts of 1908 ? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Yes, sir: of the acts of 1908. 
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Mr. Small. Then a loaded barge in and out, with the draft of 
10 feet, would pay $70. A tow of three barges ^10? 

Capt. MiCHELL. If they all drew 10 feet? 

Mr. Small. My question was predicated on thiit. There is a 
steamer of the United States GoTerhment Coast Guard stationed at 
New Orleans, is there nbtl 

Capt. MiCHELL. No, sir. 

Mr. Small. Or at the mouth of the Mississippi? 

Capt. MiCHtJLL. 1^0, sir. 

Mr. Small. The United States Coast Guard — are you sure. Cap- 
tain — maintains no steanier either at New Orleans or at the Passes? 

Capt. MiCHELL. No, sir. 

Mr. DupRE. He may recognize it by the term of " revenue cutter." 

Mr. Small. I thought you understood the name had been changed — 
revenue cutter? 

Capt. MiCHELL. The revenue cutter? 

Mr. Small. They are called Coast Guards now. 

Capt. MiCHELL. There is a revenue cutter at New Orleans; a 
very small vessel. 

Mr. DuPRE. The Bbberf O. Davy? 

,Capt. MiCHELL. Yes; the Robert C, Davy; sl very small vessel. 

Mr. Small. What is her tonnage? 

Capt. MiCHELL. I would judge her net tonnage is about 45 tons. 

Mr. Small. What is her draft? 

C?ipt. MiCHELL. About 7 feet. 

Mr. Small. She is a revenue cutter? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. With steaift po\^er? 

Capt. MiCHELL, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. And her name is what? 

Capt. MiCHELL. The Robert C. Davy, 

Mr. SmaIiL. is there a i-ev^nue cutter maintained in Mobile for 
the Mississippi Kiver? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Small. You do not know as to that? 

Capt. MiCHELL. No, sir. 

Mr. Small. Do you understand that one of thfe duties of the rev- 
enue cutters is to go tb the t-escue of vessels of anybody in distress or 
peril and to save life and cargo on a vessel whenever possible ? 
" Capt. MiCHELL. Yes. In the absence of a reveniie cutter we have 
rendered service at thfe mouth of the river. 

Mr. Small. Yes. I understand the ability of your association as 
you have explained. You understand that if this proposed bill to 
exempt barges in tow frofti cOiripulsory pilotage were to becoipfe a 
law that barges would have the option of taking a pilot if they 
desired it? 

Capt. MiCHELL. I understand that ; yes, sir. I wish to explain my 
answer. We did that at the port or New Orleans. We had cut 
down the loading draft 6 inches there and we volunteered the out- 
ward pilotage, amounting to $54, in order to be able to get on the 
barsres, to safeguard the channel and to protect other vessels that 
required the deeper-water channel. We are doing that now. 
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Mr. Small. Just as steamers which are exempt from compulsory 
pilota^ with the Gk)yermnent pilot on- board, they may take a State 
pilot if they so desire? 

Capt. MiCHELL. They do take pilots; all but one coining there; 
and they are not allowed to take them. 

Mr. SMALL. You mean not allowed by the owners? 

Capt. MiCHELL. By the owners; yes^ sir. I would like to cite a 
case. There was one vessel that came m there that was not allowed 
to take a pilot. She was out of coal. She had stopped at our place 
and asked for coal to take her up to the city. She had a lot or pas- 
sengers on board, and the wind blew her ashore there, and she was 
listed on the bank in South Pass, and she was in distress. The 
captain appealed to me to help him. We piilled him off the bank, 
and took him down to the yard, and supplied him with coal, and 
made no charge, except for the coal; and we towed her away from 
the coal yard because he was too li^ht to get away himself, and we 
made no charge whatever. That is the only vessel coming there 
which is not allowed to take a pilot, and we often assist him in a fog. 

Mr. Small. Then, it is true if this bill becomes a law that barges 
could still take a State pilot if they so desired it? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Yes: and they could ruin our ports the same as 
the other barges were doing. 

Mr. Small. Captain, you will pardon me, but you do not help 
your case in attempting to prejudice it in answer to' a plain question. 

Capt. MiCHELL. That is natural ; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Oh, this is not a lawsuit; this is an investigation, 
where everybody has a good deal of license. 

Mr. Small. But, Mr. Chairman, I asked one question and he 
answers another. 

Capt. MiCHELL. No; I added to your question. They could do 
that, out they would do injury to the ports. 

Mr. S3CALL. That is not the information I was seeking. What is 
the largest pilot boat called? 

Capt. MiCHELL. The Underwriter. 

Mr. Small. Has she more than one local pilot, or are there sev- 
eral pilots for her at different times? 

Capt. MiCHELL. We carry five or six pilots on her sometimes. 
That is according to the conditions. She may put her pilots out 
and come in for others. 

Mr. Small. I believe it is true that the pilot which pilots your 
pilot boat also has a Government license, does he not? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Everyone in our employ on the deck or in the 
pilot house, as well as our apprenticed, have a Government license. 

Mr. Small. I have no further questions. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Mr. Small asked you if this bill were to become 
a law whether it would be still optional with the captain to take a 
pilot ? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Granting that is true, is it not a fact if this bill 
were to become a law, notwithstanding it was possible for the cap- 
tain to take a pilot, that captain would lose his job or be likely to 
lose it if he did take a pilot ? 

Capt. MiCHELL. That is possible ; yes. 

Mr. Small. It is possible? 
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Capt. MiCHELL. Yes, sir. In fact they have told me they would 
lose their job in some cases. The captain of that vessel whom I 
assisted told me he would lose his position if he took a pilot and we 
knew it. 

STATEMENT OE HON. ALBEBT ESTOPINAL, A EEFBESENTATIVE 
IN CONOBESS FBOH THE OTATE OF LOTTISIANA. 

Mr. EsTOPiNAL. Mr. Chairman, it is evident^ by our presence here, 
that the people of New Orleans ate greatly interested in this bill, 
which, if passed, would aflfect very materially the commerce of the 
city; and we are here to protest against its passage. If any such 
bill is to be passed, owing to the peculiar conditions existing at the 
port of New Orleans, that port ought to be exempted from the oper- 
ation of the bill. We hope that no such legislation will pass. We 
believe that this is a matter that ought to be left to the States. We 
are always talking about State rights, and we are giving away 
everything — all the rights that we have. We come here to the 
United States Government and appeal for protection for everything. 
Now, we can protect ourselves, and we feel that we can fully pro- 
tect ourselves in this regard, and we ask that no such bill be passed. 

I will not make an argument. I do not deem it necessary to make 
an argument after the elaborate presentation by Gapt. B. Michell. 
We have with us the president of the Board of Trade of New Or- 
leans, who is representing also the Gotton Exchange of New Orleans, 
Mr. M. J. Sanders, and he will speak upon the effect that this will 
have upon the commerce of New Orleans. Mr. Sanders is here. 

STATEMENT OF MB. M. T. SANBEBS, OF NEW OBLEANS, LA., 
PBESIDENT OF THE NEW OBLEANS BOABB OF TBABE, AND 
STEAMSHIP MANAGES. 

Mr. Sanders. I am a steamship manager, and have been for 30 
years, at the port of New Orleans. 

The Ghairman. For what line? 

Mr. Sanders. For the Leyland Line, the International Mercantile 
Marine, and other lines. 

The Chairman. They are all foreign lines, are they ? 

Mr. Sanders. The International Mercantile Marine is an American 
line, the biggest American line in existence and one of the biggest 
ship lines in the world to-day. 

The Ghairman. Do they have ships coming into the port of New 
Orleans, in the coastwise trade? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes, sir; sometimes we have ships of theirs; and 
the Leyland Line is a subsidiary of the International Mercantile 
Marine. 

The Ghairman. The International Mercantile Marine is an 
American corporation, but their ships are not admitted to the coast- 
wise trade, are they ? 

Mr. Sanders. No; most of their ships, in fact nearly all of their 
ships, are under foreign flags, unfortunately. 

The Ghairman. Hence, they are not exempt under our law which 
exempts steam vessels engaged in the coastwise trade? 
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Mr. Sanders. No, sir. But I might say that we had four Ameri- 
can ships, of that line, very big ships ths^t used to trade locally to the 
port of New Orleans. We built two of them in Baltimore and two in 
New York. They were big 10,000-ton' cargo ships and they used to 
come to me regularly at the port of New Orleans, and we never 
applied for exemption. 

Mr. Small. Begardless of whether thpse ships are under Ameri- 
can registry or under the foreign flag, they are all engaged in the 
foreign trade, are they not? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I just wanted to m^ke it clear that there are only 
four ships (perhaps now there may be six) belonging to the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine that are under the American flag and 
under American registration. They are the St. Louis, the St. Paid, 
the New York, and the Philadelphia. 

Mr. Sanders. And there are two others — two or three othprs now. 

Mr. CuRRT. Are any of your ships in the coastwise trade? 

Mr. Sanders. No, sir. We have no interest in the coastwise trade 
at» New Orleans at all. 

Mr. DuPRE. I do not understand you appear in behalf of the 
steamship lines or any interests of that l^ind. 

Mr. Sanders. No. I am here at the request of the New Orleans 
Board of Trade, as its president, and I presume th^y particularly 
asked me to come because of my 30 years of more or less expert 
knowledge of conditions at the mouth of the Mississippi Biver, and 
I desire to present you with the resolution which the New Orleans 
Board of Trade has passed on this matter. If you desire I will 
read the resolution : 

BE80LUTION8 ADOPTED BY THE GOVEBNU^G COMMITTEE OF THE MABITIME BRANCH 
ON FEBRUABY 7, 1016, AND APPROVED BY THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS ON FEBRUARY 
9, 1916. 

The New Orleans Board of Trade (Ltd.), 

New Orleans, February 10, 1916. 

Whereas the natural conditions in the channel at the mouth of the Mississippi 
River necessitate constant and intimate {ci^owledga'as to the condition of 
these channels, rendering the use of local pilots iipon all deep-drafted vessels 
absolutely essential ; and 

Whereas the grounding of or sinking of any vessel in these channels might 
seriously disrupt the commerce of the port of New Orleans by causing serious 
delay to all ves&efs: fj^erpfore be it 

Resolved, That the maritime branch of the New Orleans Board of Trade Is 
therefore strongly opposed to the passage of the bill known as H. B. 9678, 
introduced by Mr. Small, and now before the Committee of Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries: Be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to the Louisiana Delega- 
tion in Congress, with the respectful request that they earnestly oppose the 
passage of this bill. 

A. R. Laponta, 
Chairman Governing Committee, Maritime Branch. 
M. J. Sanders, 

President. 
C. M. Kearney, 
Acting and Assistant Secretary. ' . 

Those resolutions were first adopted by the steamship agents, who 
represent all the foreign cpmrnerce in the port of New Orljeans, then 
by the Maritin>e Branch of the Ifew Orleans Board pf Trade, and 
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by them was submitted fo the board of trade itself, the parent body, 
and adopted by them. 

I have similar resolutions which have been adopted by the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange. They are absolutely identical and were 
sent to me with the object of having me present them to your com- 
mittee to-day. 

(The resolutions above referred to are as follows:) 

Extract from Minutes Board of Directors New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 

February 17, 1916. 

The New Orleans Cotton Exchange approves and indorses the following pre- 
amble and resolutions adopted by the governing committee of the maritime 
branch of the New Orleans Board of Trade (Ltd.), and approved by the board 
of directors of that organization : 

Whereas the natural conditions in the channel at the mouth of the Mississippi 
River necessitate constant and intimate knowledge as to the condition of 
these channels, rendering the use of local pilots upon all deep-drafted vessels 
absolutely essential ; and 

Whereas the grounding of or sinking of any vessel in these channels might 
seriously disrupt the commerce of the port of New Orleans by causing serious 
delay to all vessels : Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the maritime branch of the New Orleans Board of Trade is 
therefore strongly opposed to the passage of the bill known as H. R. 9678, in- 
troduced by Mr. Small and now before the Committee of Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to the Louisiana delegation 
in Congress with the respectful request that they earnestly oppose the passage 
of this bill. 

W. P. Stewart, PreHdent. 

Attest : 

[seal.] H. G. Hesten, Secretary. 

I may say also that I represent in this matter the opinion of the 
dock commissioners, of New Orleans. The wharf facilities of New 
Orleans are entirely publicly owned. I am not exactly correct in 
saying " entirely " ; there are one or two private wharves that are con- 
trolled by the railroads, but the State has the right to purchase those 
wharves whenever it sees fit. The State owns the frontage of the port 
of New Orleans and it operates the docks and wharves there under 
a board of commissioners.- 

Mr. Small. What is the front mileage of publicly owned wharves 
there ? 

Mr. Sanders. The port of New Orleans is 19 miles long, from one 
wharf to the other, in the extreme. The mileage under active con- 
trol of the dock commissioners is probably half of that. 

I am not speaking, Mr. Chairman, as the particular friend of the 
pilots, whether they be pilots of the port of New Orleans, or whether 
they be pilots of any other port in this country ; and I am not here to 
say anything about any other port in the country in regard to this 
bill. I shall speak, as briefly as possible, of the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi River only. It has been my unfortunate duty on more than 
one occasion to disagree with Capt. Ben. Michell, who has appeared 
before you, and with his pilots, although I admit that they have an 
excellent association and men who do good work. But I happen to 
•know in connection with another semipublic duty that has been mine 
for some years past (what is known as the jetty conference com- 
mittee), the care and attention that is necessary in navigating those 
channels. 
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The jetty conference committee appeared before Congress some 
15 years ago to advocate the opening of a new pass or a new chan- 
nel through Southwest Pass, which channel is in the way of con- 
struction at the present time ; but for the present we have to confine 
our whole egress and ingress of the commerce of the port of New 
Orleans, which in value is the second in volume in the country, to 
one channel through South Pass. It is the old pass opened by 
Eads really in 1875. The Government took it over, at the request of 
the city of New Orleans, some 15 years ago and the channel through 
that pass has been improved. But at the very best that channel is 
some 12 miles long with a maximum width from bank to bank of 
some 700 feet and a channel width of not more than 300 feet, and 
at certain stages of the river there is an extremely strong current 
running through the channel. At the present time I suppose there 
is a current of 5 or 6 miles at least running through there. I have 
had, in my own experience, two serious experiences in regard to 
the navigation of that channel. We have seen vessels ground there 
and on one occasion which I remember very well (and it is quite 
pertinent to the point at issue before the committee) a Cunard 
steamer was coming up South Pass. And remember, gentlemen, 
it is a long, narrow pass with absolutely no way of stopping for a 
boat on either one side or the other of vessels passing. The Cunard 
steamer was coming up the stream, and a mud lump had formed 
quite suddenly, as they do, overnight, which, although the pilot 
had been down that morning, he had not discovered, and she struck 
that mud lump and swung around with the current, which is in- 
evitable, just like swinging a door to, till she was plumb across the 
channel. One of the vessels of my line was coming up the Pass 
behind her and another vessel was going down, and we came within 
a few yards of both of those vessels of ours running right into this 
vessel. There is not a shadow of doubt that if we had struck that 
vessel she would have been sunk, and if she had sunk there is not 
a shadow of doubt but that the south channel would have been 
destroyed for many months. It is doubtful whether it could have 
ever been reconstructed, because you can not dam the current of 
the Mississippi River; that is, physically; we do otherwise, fre- 
quently. And if that vessel had sunk in the channel the water 
would have had to find a way, and it would naturally have cut right 
across between the banks, which are very narrow, and the channel 
would utterly have been destroyed and the commerce at the port 
of New Orleans been destroyed until such time as the channel could 
have been reconstructed. 

Now, that is prominently the danger that we see in the towage 
of these barges. It is all very well to call them barges. You 
gentlemen possibly have in minii a small craft carrying five or six 
hundred tons of cargo. But nowadays barges are vastly different 
from that. There are many barges of four and five thousand tons 
burden ; there as msmj old ships that were turned into barges, steam- 
ships and wooden ships, and the tendency seems to build distinctly 
larger and larger barges as methods of towing those barges at 
sea have been discovered. We at New Orleans, speaking for the 
board of trade, not as shipping men, are very anxious to have all 
of this barge traffic come in. We want to increase the volume of 
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the business of the port of New Orleans. We are not here to put 
any obstacle that can possibly be avoided in the way of the barge 
traffic, because we want it all and more than will come to us. But 
we know that with these big barges in tow of a steamboat, even 
with a pilot on board — and when I say "pilot" I do not mean a 
man who is called by the Government license a pilot, who is simply 
^vhat we call a mate or captain, and who knows nothing, necessarily, 
of the local conditions of any channels of any port, but is just given 
his license to navigate a ship at sea; he is not given his license for 
any knowledge he may have of the channels at any particular port, 
and he is what we would call in the foreign trade a master or a 
mate — but even if you had a local pilot on board of those barges 
in tow with a long towline out, there is distinctly more danger in 
navigating that craft through our channels or through our one chan- 
nel to which we are confined at present, than there would be of a ship 
of twice the burden imder her own steam and with a pilot on board. 

It has been suggested here that even that is not made compulsory, 
or rather that it is made noncompulsory to take a pilot, but they may 
take them. But I think the questions asked of Capt. Michell and 
answered by him are fairly correct as regards the attitude of the 
owners, that if the captain incurs any special charge which the 
owners do not think was absolutely necessary, the captain is going 
to be severely censured and, therefore, a captain will take his chance 
of piloting that river. His ship is insured, and they have their orders 
not to take a pilot, and he is not going to take it, but he is just going 
to take this chance which we are afraid of ; and if they get those big 
barges grounded in our channel, our commerce will be destroyed, 
and it will perhaps be destroyed for months to come. 

The Chairman. While they may insure their vessel, and if their 
vessel grounds or sinks, they can recover the value of the vessel, 
but that does not help the channel ? 

Mr. Sanders. It does not help us in the slightest degree. While 
we want to encourage all of this traffic possible, we do not want to 
encourage it at such a price that it will imperil the trade of the 
whole port, and we ask, therefore, that the matter be left in the hands 
of the State authorities. I am not asking for State rights, as Gen. 
Estopinal suggested; in many of these matters I favor Federal au- 
thority, because I have found many good results therefrom, but this 
is a question of local knowledge of our channels., intimate daily 
knowledge, and we pay the pilots, and pay theiri well in order that 
they may keep up their fleet and be able to sound the channels daily 
because of the volume of sediment brought down by the river. You 
gentlemen can appreciate the importance of keeping open those chan- 
nels, when I say to you that the Mississippi River discharges into the 
sea, through the South Pass, Southwest Pass, and Pass La Loutre 
something over 400,000,000 cubic yards of sediment every year, and 
that is nearly twice the total excavation of the Panama Canal. That 
sediment is bound to make trouble at times in the passes and some- 
times it makes for us absolute trouble, and although I do not want to 
strengthen the hold of the pilots in the form of compulsory pilotage 
upon any sort of commercial enterprise I can not help feeling, as an 
experienced steamship man, that it is an essential thing that we 
should have men who are on the spot with daily, intimate knowledge 
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of the conditions of the channels to navigate all of the vessels of any 
size that come through those channels ; and therefore, gentlemen, we 
protest against this bill. If you desire to pass it for the other ports, 
which have different conditions and about which I know nothing, we 
respectfully ask that you leave us alone and let us handle these pilots 
as we desire locally, and let us insure that we shall have nothing but 
expert knowledge in navigating by the pilots through those channels. 
That is all I have to say. 

Mr. DupRE. Mr. Sanders, you are an American citizen, are you not ? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DupRE. And for how long have you been such ? 

Mr. Sanders. For twenty-oda years past. And I am proud of it. 

Mr. Small. Mr. Sanders, your remarks have been confined exclu- 
sively as applicable to the port of New Orleans and the Passes at 
the mouth of the Mississippi River? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. You do not intend them to have any application to 
any other port? 

Mr. Sanders. No, sir; none whatever. 

Mr. Small. You are not familiar, then, with the channels through 
Pollock Rip Shoals, which must be traversed leading to the port of 
Boston ? 

Mr. Sanders. Not in the least, sir. 

Mr. Small. And you can not testify as to the comparative danger 
of that port with the Passes at the mouth of the Mississippi River? 

Mr. Sanders. No. 

Mr. Small. Did I understand you to say, Mr. Sanders, that in 
issuing licenses by the United States Steamboat-Inspection Service 
to pilots they are not examined as to local conditions, but simply 
as to their general knowledge of navigation ? 

Mr. Sanders. That is my understanding, sir. 

Mr. RoDENBERG. It is your belief, Mr. Sanders, that the shipping 
interests generally are in favor of this compulsory pilotage that you 
have now ? 

Mr. Sanders. Oh, yes. 

The Chairman. As applied to New Orleans? 

Mr. RoDENBERG. Yes ; as applied to New Orleans ? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. He is simply speaking for New Orleans, as I under- 
stand, and the Passes at the mouth of the Mississippi River. 

Mr. Sanders. That is all. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BOBERT F. BBOTTSSABD, XJNITEI) STATES 
SENATOB FBOH THE STATE OF LOUISIANA. 

Senator Broussard. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to appear before 
the committee to add anything to what has been said m regard to 
the matter, but simply to inquire if the telegram which I sent the 
other day when I was unable to attend, from the mayor of the citv 
of New Orleans, asking me to protest against the passage of this bill, 
has been filed with the committee and made a part of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Lazaro. That has been filed. 
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Senator Broussard. And I want to add to that that I had a letter 
from the governor pf the State. 

The Chairman. Did you send a telegram about it? 

Senator Broussard. Yes; I sent it to the committee through Mr. 
Wells. I want to suggest that that telegram came to me showing 
the attitude of the mayor of the city of New Orleans and, in that 
connection, to mention that I have a letter from the governor of 
Louisiana which I thought I had with me this morning and which 
I want to put into the record — and with the permission of the com- 
mittee I will insert it — to show that the governor under the State 
law apponted a board to which my friend, Mr. Sanders, referred 
a while ago, showing that he is equally interested and approves the 
position taken by Mr. Sanders and by the delegation from Louisiana, 
as I understand, in opposing this legislation as far as the port of 
New Orleans is concerned. And in the telegram from the mayor 
he has tak^n the same position, as far as the city of New Orleans itself 
is concerned, of keeping the traffic of New Orleans open by keeping 
the Passes open. 

I simply want to make that statement so that the protest might be 
a general protest of the people of J^ouisiana against this le^slation 
as far as it applies to the city of New Orleans, who are, apart from 
any controversy on any other matter, thoroughly in accord with the 
I)osition that the port ought not to be jeopardized. and that the entire 
traffic should not be jeopardized by permitting any other method of 
navigation of that narrow and shallow channel; and that they be- 
lieve it is better for that trade to use the port as we are utilizing it 
now, with the vast expenditure of money that the Government has 
made to ffive us an opening into the city, not only for the city of New 
Orleans but for the grain and cotton of the South and the grain of 
the Northwest and the other things that find, their way out into the 
commerce of the world through that port. And we do not want the 
interests of that port jeopardized by the belief that the State of 
Louisiana is not treating fairly the commerce which she welcomes 
and will he glad to get in extended volume through coastwise naviga- 
tion, whether by barge or steam, or in whatever way it may present 
iteslf. 

Mr. Small. Senator, your remarks simply baye reference to the 
port' of New Orleans and to the pas^s at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi ? 

Senator Broussard. Yes ; I am speaking here now simply because 
as I believe from my knowledge of conditions, that the protest that 
is being made is not only a just protest, but that this legislation might 
close the entire traffic of that port. And I speak now because the 
mayor of the city of New Orleans telegraphed me at the opening day 
of the hearing asking me to protest against this legislation as lar as 
New Orleans is concerned, and the fact that the governor has written 
me to the same effect. 

Mr. Small. And your remarks have reference to no other port 
than the t)ort of New Orleans? 

Senator Brousard. No ; I do not know the conditions in other ports, 
and of course I can not speak of them. 

I thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF EON. H. OAKLAND DTTPS£, A BEPSESENTATIVE 
IN CONaSESS FBOM THE STATE OF lOTTISIANA. 

Mr. DuPRE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to supplement the resolutions 
that have been submitted by Mr. Sanders in opposition to the Small 
bill by filing with the committee some resolutions adopted by the 
board of underwriters of the city of New Orleans representing the 
insurance companies; also resolution adopted by the New Orleans 
Steamship Association to which some reference was made by Mr. 
Sanders, but he did not file, as I understand, the actual resolution 
adopted by that body ; also a resolution by the American Association 
of Masters, Mates, and Pilots, through its local branch at New 
Orleans. 

(The resolutions above referred to are as follows:) 

• Board of Undebwriters, 

New Orleans, La., February 5, 1916. 
Hon. H. Garland Dupr6, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : I am directed to make known to you the opposition of the under- 
writers to the passage of the bill known as H. R. 9678, introduced in the House 
of Representatives by Mr. Small, and now before the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine arid Fisheries, and to earnestly request that you oppose its pas- 
sage for the following reasons: 

First. That the natural conditions in the channels at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi River necessitate constant and intimate knowledge as to the conditions 
of these channels, rendering the use of local pilots upon all deep-draft ves- 
sels absolutely essential; and 

Second. That the grounding of or sinking of any vessel in these channels 
might seriously disrupt the commerce of the port of New Orleans, by causing 
serious delay to all vessels, and 

Third. That the commercial importance, prosperity, and trade of New Orleans 
and the territory tributary thereto, and especially the export and import trade, 
are almost entirely dependent upon the uninterrupted and unobstructed mainte- 
nance and use of the deep-water channels at the mouth of the Mississippi 
River. 

We trust you will find it consistent to oppose the bill. 
Respectfully, 

Geo. Mather, Secretary. 

New Orleans Steamship Association, 

New Orleans^ La., February 2, 1916. 
Hon. H. Garland Dupr6, 

House of Representatives J Washington^ D. C. 

Dear Sir: The following preamble and resolutions were adopted at a meet- 
ing of the New Orleans Steamship Association to-day, and we bespeak your 
earnest attention to them : 

Whereas the natural conditions in the channels at the mouth of the Mississippi 
River necessitate constant and intimate knowledge as to the condition of 
these channels, rendering the use of local pilots upon all deep-draft vessels 
absolutely essential ; and 

Whereas the grounding of or sinking of any vessel in these channels might 
seriously disrupt the commerce of the port of New Orleans by causing serious 
delay to all vessels: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the New Orleans Steamship Association is therefore strongly 
opposed to the passage of the bill known as H. R. 9678, introduced by Mr. 
Small, and now before the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
Be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to the Louisiana delegation 
in Congress, with the respectful request that they earnestly oppose the passage 
of this bill. 

We trust that you will find it consistent to take the action requested in these 
resolutions. 

Yours, very truly, Frederick Roehl, Assistant Secretary. 
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besolvtion. 

Amebican Association of Mastebs, Mates, and Pilots, 

New Orleans, La., February 17, 1916, 

Whereas there has been introduced in Congress in the House of Representatives 
a bill " to exempt from compulsory pilotage the barges while in tow of steam 
vessels navigated by Government pilots " ; and 

Whereas the commercial importance, prosperity, and trade of New Orleans and 
the territory tributary thereto, and especially the export and import trade, 
are almost entirely dependent upon the' untnterrupted. and unobstructed 
maintenance and use of the deep-water channels at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi River; and 

Whereas the only exit out of and entrance into the port of New Orleans avail- 
able to deep-draft ocean-going vessels is through the jettied channels at the 
entrance of the Mississippi River ; and 

Whereas the channels in the passes and jetties can be safely navigated only 
through the vigilance and skill of local trained pilots with their expert 
knowledge and with the aid of powerful steam equipment owned by them ; 

and 

Whereas the towing of barges by steam vessels without the aid of such trained 
pilots will be a menace to the lives and property, through grounding or 
collision with other vessels; and 

Whereas the passage of the bill referred to would permit the towing of barges 
without the aid of skilled, trained pilots and would endanger the use of the 
said channels and would permit any person to attempt the pilotage of any 
barges without previous experience In said channels and without knowledge 
of the conditions of said channels ; and 

Whereas we believe that the Interest of the commerce of the port of New 
Orleans and the safety of the lives of people and property through the 
channels and passes wOuld be endangered by the passage of said bill : Where- 
fore It Is 
Resolved, That we urge upon our Senators and Representatives to oppose the 

bill for the reasons set out above, and for other good and sufficient reasons ; and 

be It further 

Resolved, That the secretary be requested to transmit a copy of these resolu- 
tions to each of the Senators and Representatives In Congress, to the Speaker 

of the House of Representatives, and chairman of the Committee on Commerce 

of the Senate and Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

This was voted on by Crescent City Harbor of American Association of 

Masters, Mates, and Pilots unanimously on the question this day at a regular 

meeting. 
Trusting favorable action, thank you In advance for the harbor. 

Respectfully, 
[SEAL.] Jos. Redmann, President 

Jno. Boabdman, Acting Secretary, 

Mr. DuPRE (continuing) . In connection with the opposition which 
Mr. Sanders voiced on behalf of the dock board, I wish to state that 
the board has expended over $10,000,000 in improving the wharf 
facilities of the city of New Orleans, and that it is authorized by a 
recent constitutional amendment adopted in our State, to issue 
further bonds to the .extent of some $23,000,000. So that your com- 
mittee will observe how much interest our people feel in the com- 
merce of the port and how much money they have already expended 
in improving conditions, and how much more money they are ready 
to spend to maintain and improve those conditions. They sincerely 
hope that no Federal legislation will be enacted that will make use- 
less the money they have already expended and are willing to spend. 

I will file for insertion in the record a letter and telegram which 
I have received from the board of the commissioners of the port of 
New Orleans in connection with the expenditures which have been 
made on wharf improvements, and the additional authorized ex- 
penditures. 
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(The letter and telegram referred to are as follows:) 

BoABD OF Commissioners of the Port of New Ori-eans, 

February 16, 1916. 
Hon. H. Garland Dupr6, WashingtoHj D» C. 

Dear Garland: Your letter of February 12, 1916, making inquiry as to 
amount expended by dock board since its organization in tlie matter of con- 
struction and maintenance of wharves, etc., would say that we think that the 
inclosed asset and liability statement of dock department would serve your 
purpose, and taking into consideration the fact that we have expended some 
three million and a half in the construction of a cotton warehouse, and have 
contracted to spend $1,400,000 toward the acquisition of a grain elevator. 

We have a total outstanding bonded indebtedness of $7,750,000, and have an 
authorized issue (yet to be issued) of $23,750,000. 

We inclose you herewith copy of telegram addressed to Capt. Ben Michell, 
with reference to small bill, which is self-explanatory. 

With kindest regards. 
Yours, very truly, 

TiLEY S. McChesney, 
TreaHitrer and Assistant Secretary. 



I Telegram.] 

New Orleans, February 5, 1916. 
Capt. Ben Michell, Washington^ D. C: 

The board deprecates any legislation that will in any manner increase the 
dangers of navigation of the Passes, and sincerely trusts that no adverse legisla- 
tion will be passed. 

Board or Commissioners Port of New Orleans. 



New Orleans, La., February 21, 1016. 
H. Garland DupRfi, 

House of Representatives, Washinglon, D. C; 

Your estimate of $10,000,0(X) expendeil by board since 1896, as outlined in 
your letter, very conservative and can be stated without fear of contradiction. 

Board of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans. 

Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina. In response to letters received from 
pilots at Beaufort, S. C, I forwarded to them copies of the hearings 
thus far printed, calling their attention to the statements of Capt. 
Brown as to conditions at Beaufort, and I am now in receipt of a 
letter frbih the pilots which I ask to have printed in the record. 

Beaufort, S. C, February 18, 1916. 
Hon. James F. Byrnes, 

Washington, 1). C. 

Dear Sir: Yours of the 18th instant received and contents noted. We beg 
to state that Cai)t. Brown's statement is false. As you well know, it is very 
liard to make a man see when he does not wish to see, and in Capt. Brown's 
case he did not wish to see. The one instance he will recollect seeing a pilot 
perhaps is the time when the captain had the schooner Louis Bossert in tow 
and put her ashore on the St. Helena Bar, after which he left her for the pilots 
to get off. He was very glad to see a pilot in this instance. In this case if 
it was not for the pilot the vessel would have been a total loss. We also wish 
to mention a second case when the captain was in error. He was in charge 
of the tug Protector towing the barge Mattie L. Johnson from Wilmington to 
Chisolm Island on the Cape Fear River between Wilmington and the sea, and 
on this trip he ran into a gasoline boat and two lighters loaded with 200 barrels 
of oil, sinking the same, which was a total loss, and in this case he almost 
drowned the men in charge of the lighters and gasoline boat. In the trial 
at Wilmington, he tried and succeeded in placing the blame on the barge that 
he had in tow behind him. We always have a pilot boat on the station, weather 
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permitting, and are always ready to give service wlien wanted. One of the 
troubles we have with Capt. Brown is that he runs away from the pilots towing 
light barges in and out of ports. 

The barges are taking the place of the schooners who have been trading in 
and out of our ports, consequently if the compulsory pilotage act goes into 
effect it fvill destroy our whole pilot system because, as stated above, the barges 
have all the trade in these waters now. 

Wm. H. Von Harten, 
John O'Brien, 

Pilot Association. 

Mr. DuPRE. In connection with this whole matter, 1 desire to say it 
is not a new one with our people. When I was a member of the legis- 
lature, in 1907, a resolution was adopted creating a legislative com- 
mission to investigate the conditions at the port of New Orleans, that 
act being act No. 9 of the extra session of 1907. The commission 
thereby created was specially charged, among other things, to examine 
into the pilotage charges and towage charges, and as a result of the 
recommendations of that commission, although our people were very 
anxious to reduce the burdens of carrying commerce to and from 
our port, far from trying to abandon pilotage and towage charges, 
the legislature of 1908, of which I had the honor to be the speaker 
of the house of representatives, passed two acts, to which I have 
heretofore referred, with reference to pilotage charges, one con- 
tinuing the charge for bar pilotage and the other creating a board 
of river pilots, so as to require compulsory pilotage under certain 
conditions not only through the Passes but from the Head of 
Passes up to the actual port of the city of New Orleans. It shows, 
gentlemen, that the people were deeply in earnest and absolutely 
convinced as to the necessity of maintaining this pilotage and of 
doing nothing to prejudice our free access to the sea and our entrance 
from the Gulf into the river. And, as Mr. Sanders has stated, that 
sentiment is still the sentiment of the commercial community of New 
Orleans. 

I would like to have the privilege of having these acts to which I 
have referred inserted in the record before the committee. 

The Chairman. Are they long? 

Mr. DuPRE. They are not very long. 

The Chairman. Have you stated the substance of them? 

Mr. Dupre. Yes; the substance. If the committee does not think 
it desirable to have them inserted in the record I will not press it. 

The Chairman. I only do not want to make such a large record 
that we won't read it, you know. 

SYNOPSIS OF SAID ACTS. 

Act 9, extra session of 1907, created commission to investigate conditions of 
the port of New Orleans, with a view of recommending legislation to bring 
the port charges of the city of New Orleans affecting its commerce to a parity 
with other Gulf and south Atlantic ports. The commission was especially 
authorized to examine into pilotage and towage charges. 

Act 20 of same session appropriated $15,000 for the expense of that commis- 
sion. 

Act 54 of 1908 (outgrowth of recommendations of port commission) was an 
act to regulate the system of river port pilotage, to provide for a board of 
river port pilot commissioners, etc. The duty of the river port pilots was de- 
clared to be to pilot seagoing vessels from the Head of Passes opposite Pilot- 
town to the port of New Orleans and return. 
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Act 55 of 1908 amended sections 2706, 2698. 2701, and 2703 of the Revised 
Statutes of the State of Louisiana, as amended by act 11 of general assembly 
of the year 1890, by fixing compensation of the bar pilots of the port of New 
Orleans at the rate of $3.50 per foot of water drawn by any ship or vessel 
piloted by them drawing 10 feet of water or less; $4 per foot for vessels draw- 
ing more than 10 feet of water up to 18 feet of water ; vessels drawing more 
than 18 feet to pay at the rate of vessels drawing 18 feet and no more. 

Mr. DupRE. I have looked over the hearings had on this subject 
and I came across an opinion that was rendered by the fot*iner Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Labor, Mr. Nagel, in connection with a bill 
along similar lines, although, of course, the other bill was more 
sweeping than this present measure, in which the then Secretary took 
the position that in his view this was a matter that should be left to 
the States to exercise the concurrent jurisdiction which exists be- 
tween them and the Federal Government. And if it would be 
proper — I am not a member of the committee — ^I would like to ask if 
the Department of Commerce has submitted any views on this bill ? 

The Chairman. They have not. 

Mr. DupRE. Or whether their views have been requested ? 

The Chairman. They have been requested, but they have not been 
submitted yet. 

Mr. DuPRE. It seems to me the department should be consulted. 
I was going to ask Mr. Small some questions when he was interro- 
gating Capt. Michell. I will ask them now, if I may. I want to 
ask him what effort the Southern Transportation Co. has made in 
Mr. Small's home State of North Carolina to have the legislature of 
that State abolish compulsory pilotage? 

Mr. Small. There have been efforts made in the past in North 
Carolina. At one time, I do not recall when, but some years ago — 
1 am told in 1905 — the legislature abolished compulsory pilotage as 
applicable to all coastwise shipping. And that law remained in 
force perhaps a year or two years, and the pilots went up to the next 
session of the legislature ana induced the legislature to restore it in 
part. 

In further answer I will say that this immediate agitation came 
about because a barge traffic has been initiated from ports north of 
Hatteras, notably New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Norfolk, 
to ports south of Hatteras, notably Savannah and Charleston and, to 
some extent, the other ports, but to those two ports particularly, 
which barges use the inside route behind Hatteras, or what is known 
as the Norfolk-Beaufort Inland Waterway, which extends from the 
southern branch of the Elizabeth River, on which Norfolk is situated, 
through the inland waters of North Carolina and out at the ocean 
again at Beaufort Inlet, which is south of both Hatteras and Cape 
Lookout. When that traffic was initiated, after Congress in 1912 
authorized the construction of that Norfolk-Beaufort waterway, 
these obstacles were encountered — expensive pilotage charges at 
Beaufort Inlet, at Charleston, at Savannah, at St. Helena,' and other 
South Atlantic ports. 

Mr. DupRE. AH of which was subject to rectification by the legis- 
latures of the various States, was it not? 

Mr. Small. Those barges have a maximum draft of about 9 feet 
only and their attitude is that there is absolutely no necessity for a 
pilot at Beaufort Inlet or at any of those South Atlantic ports. 
Now, this barge traffic was only initiated early in 1915, and there 
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has been no session of the North Carolina Legislature since then and 
one will not convene until 1917. 

Mr. DupRE. But generally you will admit, however, that the recti- 
fication of these matters is in the control of the States ? 

Mr. SMAiiii. I will answer that in a moment or two. My expe- 
rience heretofoi^ has been that the political activity of the pilots in 
appealing to the sympathy of the members of the legislature and to 
the prejudices of the members usually prevents the legislature from 
taking action. 

Mr. DuPRE. I am sorry the gentleman is giving the legislature of 
his State such a bad name. But, of course, that is no concern of 
mine. 

Mr. Small. Not a bad name. I am only stating the conditions. 

Mr. Lazaro. You mean to say the legislature represents the will 
of the pilots instead of the will of the people, and tliey are influenced 
by those few pilots. 

Mr. Small. You will understand there are practically only two^ 
ports in Xorth Carolina, Beaufort and Cape Fear, where there are 
any pilotage associations, or, for that matter, any inlet from the 
ocean to the interior waters. And they go to the members of the 
legislature, very few of whom are in that locality. North Carolina 
is a long State — 600 miles long — extending from the ocean westward 
and embracing the Appalachian Mountains, and the legislators know 
nothing about the matter, and what I intended to say was that by ' 
appeals to the sentiments and prejudices they have so far controlled 
the legislature. Now, that it is my own State, and the very fact that 
I am taking this position and being criticized by our pilots is at least 
some evidence of my good faith and sincerity. 

Mr. DupRE. That is not questioned by me, sir. 

Mr. Small. I want to answer one other question, and that is the 
matter of concurrent jurisdiction — that the States have jurisdiction 
over pilotage until the United States asserts its jurisdiction. The 
United States has already asserted its- jurisdiction by exempting from 
compulsory pilotage coastwise shipping at every port in the United 
States as to steamers, providing the steamer has a Government pilot 
on board. And the United States can assert its jurisdiction as to 
barges. 

Mr. DuPRE. I do not question that, Mr. Small. 

Mr. Small. It can assert that jurisdiction whenever it chooses to 
do so. 

Mr. DupRE. I suppose you realize that I am familiar with the 
constitutional authority in that respect and what Congress has done 
in pursuance thereof. 

Mr. Small. I do, and that was the reason I was surprised at your 
question. 

Mr. DuPRE. The question was whether you did not have the right 
to go to the States, and as you have such right, I am trying to find 
out whether you have taken any action for the rectification of this 
matter by your State legislature. I do not think the answer you 
are giving as an excuse is any justification for your course in coming 
here to Congress and asking its aid. 

Passing to another question, is it not true that during the time 
when there was no compulsory pilotage law in the State of North 

26533—16 ^16 
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Carolina the .shipping of the State suffered so considerably that that 
was the reason the State reenac^ed the compulsory pilotage law ? 

Mr. Small. That is not my information. The only jwrt substan- 
tially affected was the port of Wilmington, at the head of deep-water 
DLavigation, and at Cape Fear ; and the only contention there was in 
connection with the foreign ships, that they did not afford enough 
revenue to support the j)ilots, and therefore the law had to be re- 
stored to embrace the coastwise shipping, except steamers, in order 
to give the pilots a larger revenue, so that the organization might be 
maintained for the benefit of the foreign shipping. 

Mr. BoDENBERG. Was there any material falling off* in the com- 
merce during the time the pilotage was abolished? 

Mr. S31ALL. Xo. 

Mr. Dl'pre. May I inquire whether an appeal has been made to 
the legislatures of the other South Atlantic States — Georgia, South 
Carolina, and Florida — on the subject of obtaining State legislation 
on this matter, if you know? 

Mr. Small. I am not reallv familiar with that. There have been 
resolutions submitted here bv the Chamber of Commerce of Wil- 
mington, N. C. ; the Board of Trade at Savannah, Ga. ; and formerly 
by the Chamber of Commerce of Charleston, 8. C, which was sub- 
sequently modified when the pilots reduced the charges on barges; 
g,nd also a resolution from the Board of Trade of Jacksonville. 
, Mr. Di:pre. I have no doubt in the ultimate action of this com- 
mittee on the bill that due provision will be made exempting our 
port from the proposed legislation, but I want to submit the thought 
whether it would be legal for this committee to pass a bill that will 
iticlude certain States on the subject of pilotage and exempt other 
States. I merelv throw that out as a suggestion worthy of vour 
consideration. 

Mr. Burke. I would like to ask Mr. Small a question. 

Mr. S31ALL. Just in answer to the suggestion of Mr. Dupre, I 
am inclined to think, as a matter of law, Mr. Dupre, in which I 
defer to you, that if this committee should wish to except New 
Orleans, such an exception would not invalidate the law; that is 
to say, it is within the power of Congress, and it is a power which 
can be exercised wholly or partially. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Burke. What is the deepest draft of your largest barges that 
jun in your North Carolina waters? 

Mr. Small. That is, the inland waterway behind Hatteras? 

Mr. Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. Of depths not exceeding 9 feet. When this waterway 
from Norfolk to Beaufort Inlet is entirely completed it will have a 
minimum depth of 12 feet, so that a barge then can be operated hav- 
ing a draft, say, of 11 feet. But until that time, until it is com- 
pleted — and it will be several years, I presume, the appropriations 
being made annually — the maximum draft is 9 feet. 

Mr. Burke. Let me ask you this question: If this bill were to 
pass, limiting its effect to barges with a draft of less than 12 feet, 
would that be satisfactory to all concerned? 

Mr. Small. To the barge interests in these southern ports and 
these northern ports, which are greathr interested in the building 
i]p and maintenance of this barge traffic, which barges wish to use 
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this inland waterway, I will say yes, that a limitation of 12 feet 
would be satisfactory. But I wdll call your attention to the fact 
that there are barges which go outside of Hatteras; there are not a 
great many, but there are now barge lines with no regular schedules, 
as I understand it. But there are a number of large barges, most 
of which are owned by individual industrial corporations, like the 
Standard Oil Co. and other large industrial corporations of that 
kind, which operate their own barges and have the large type of 
barge that Mr. Sanders referred to. 

Mr. Burke. With a much deeper draft ? 

Mr. Small. With a much deeper draft, with a greater tonnage, 
and greater carrying capacity. But 12 feet, if it were fixed as the 
maximum draft of any barge at any time in the near future using 
this inland waterway behind Hatteras, or inside of Hatteras, would 
be satisfactory. 

Mr. Burke. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Capt. Michell 
the same question: 

Captain, supposing that this bill was amended so as to limit its 
application to barges drawing less than 12 feet; would that be 
objectionable to the commercialinterests of New Orleans ? 

Capt. Michell. Yes, sir. Any barges without pilots on board — 
without local pilots — ^would be dangerous. 

The Chairman. It is very clear, as far as New Orleans is con- 
cerned, if you are going to exempt one class you would have to 
exempt all. None except seagoing barges, I understand, would come 
into the port of New Orleans. 

Capt. Michell. Mr. Chairman, Capt. Pruett, president of the 
American Association of Masters, Mates, and Pilots, would like to 
be heard. 

The Chairman. Proceed. 

STATEMENT OF CAPT. JOHN H. PRUETT, OF BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MASTERS, 
MATES, AND PILOTS. 

Capt. Michell. What is your business ? 

Capt. Pruett. I am a master mariner. 

Capt. Michell. And what organization do you represent ? 

Capt. Pruett. I am now president of the American Association 
of Masters, Mates, and Pilots, and I appear here to-day in the 
interest of the Government licensed masters, mates, and pilots. 

And, now, gentlemen, I and the executive committee of our asso- 
ciation have read quite thoroughly the hearings of the 1st, Sth, and 
9th of this month before this committee. It appears all through the 
hearings the statement has been made that as long as these barges 
were in tow of a tug, having a Government-licensed pilot on board, 
it was quite reasonable to suppose they j^ould be exempted from 
pilotage. I would like to have you give this matter due consider- 
ation. Has the licensed officer to whom you refer, the Government 
pilot, been asked whether he will accept this added responsibility of 
being the safe navigator of four vessels, instead of one? When he 
goes before the supervising inspectors or the local inspectors of his 
ucense (he may be in the towboat or towing business) he might con- 
sider it a part of his duty to have to tow two or three vessels, but he 
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will be very pleased if he could get a position where he would only 
have one vessel to navigate. 

It is very essential that these barges should have on them a local 
pilot. They swing on a long towline and can be veered from right 
to left, and, when they go up a channel, in order to pass other 
vessels — overtaking or passing or coining in the opposite direction — 
if these barges did not have a local pilot they might not understand 
the depth of the water from the center of the channel to the side on 
which they are going to pass a barge or vessel. It may be a very 
deep draft and they may have to keep so close to the vessel coming 
down that the vessel's suction will haul the barge in and there will be 
a collision. The master of the vessel which is beinafe navigated — 
which is the unburdened vessel — will be held responsible at first, so 
that he will be subject to trial before the local inspectors until they 
determine who is responsible for that collision. Besides, that barge 
mav sink and it mav be detrimental, as the o^entleman here has told 
you, to the commerce of the port. In my opinion, on a tow of three 
barges, there should be two local pilots, at least, one on the head 
barge and one on the stern barge, so that the safe navigation of that 
tow might be insured fi'om the entrace to the channel until she ar- 
rived at the port of destination, whether it be at Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Wilmington, N. C, or anywhere else. 

Mr. CuRRY. The law does not even require that now, does it? 

Capt. Prue'it. I know it does not. But I do not think it is hardly 
justice to place upon the man who has got the towboat the actual 
responsibility of caring for that whole tow; and, if this bill before 
the committee is passed, it relieves those barges from taking a pilot, 
unless they desire to do so. 

Mr. Curry. That is not the way I understand the bill. The way I 
understand the bill is that it will relieve the shipowner from pay- 
ing for compulsory pilotage. If they need a pilot now, they will need 
a pilot then. It is up to the master now whether he takes a pilot on 
the barge or not. This bill does not provide that he shall not take 
pilots. 

Capt. Pruett. This bill exempts them from taking pilots. 

Mr. Curry. It does not. 

Capt. Prue'it. It exempts them from having pliotage. If they 
have to pay for a pilot they are not very apt to ask for his services, 
are they ? 

Mr. Curry. This bill does not change the situation at all except 
in so far as compulsory pilotage is concerned. You are talking 
about a situation that you would like to see? 

Capt. Pruett. No; I say this 

Mr. Curry (interposing). This simply prevents the pilots from 
collecting for pilotage when a pilot is not used ; that is all. 

The Chairman. No ; if this bill becomes a law it will exempt the 
barges from compulsory piiotage in the ports of the United States. 

Capt. Pruett. That is what I understand. 

The Chairman. Under the State laws now they are compelled to 
take on local pilots. 

Mr. Curry. Or else to pay for pilotage. 

The Chairman. That is a matter of local regulation. 

Capt. Prueti\ Yes, sir: of their own regulation. And if it would 
be possible to devise, whether this committee would have the right 
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to do it or whether the pilot commissioners of each State, that the 
barges should take a pilot and the pilot should serve on those tows 
in the interest of commerce 

Mr. Curry. There is not any bill like that before the committee. 

Capt. Pruett. I know there is not. 

The Chairman. He is suggesting that the States do that. 

Capt. Pruett. I want to show the attitude of the licensed officer 
who has to do the towing in i^egard to compulsory pilotage. They 
believe compulsory pilotage is proper ; they believe that pilots should 
be on those barges, local pilots; but if this bill should pass it re- 
lieves them from taking local pilots. 

The Chairman. If they have a licensed Government pilot on the 
towboat or barges. 

Mr. Curry. Or a man who can take the ship into port. 

Capt. Pruitt. Would it mean just 

The Chairman. I just want to make that clear 

Capt. Pruett. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That if this bill becomes a law all vessels or all 
barges entering ports in tow of a tug or steam vessel with a Govern- 
ment licensed pilot on board would be exempt from compulsory 
pilotage. 

Capt. Pruett. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Speaking for the licensed pilots who would be 
on board the tug or the vessel towing these vessels, you say they are 
in favor of pilots on the barges? 

Capt. Pruett. On the barges; yes, sir. The assistance of those 
local pilots is of material benefit to the navigation of a tow going in 
or out of those ports. The river is not an evenly dredged channel 
in all cases. There are shoal spots of which perhaps the local pilots 
are the only ones having knowledge, and there are cases where you 
can sheer close to the bank and perhaps 500 or 600 feet farther on 
you would have to keep 200 or 300 feet away from the bank. 

Mr, Small. To what port are you referring now ? 

Capt. Pruett. I can say the Savannah River. That is not a 
dredged channel from shore to shore. 

Mr. Small. You are referring to the river now and not^the Tyhee 
Koads or the bar? 

Capt. Pruett. No, not the bar, because that changes. 

Mr. Small. How far is Savannah above the entrance on the bur? 

Capt. Pruett. Oh, it is about 100 miles. 

Mr. Curry. Do you know what percentage of ships that jire 
spoken take pilots? 

Capt. Pruett. No, I do not. 

Mr. Curry. Do you think it is 50 per cent ? 

Capt. Pruett. ^o ; I have not any idea how many are s^^oken that 
take pilots. I think the bar pilots could answer that better than I' 

could. 

Mr. Burke. Captain, will you tell us how pilotage charges are 

fixed or determined ? 

Capt. Pruett. No, sir; I have no idea how pilot charges are fixed. 
Mr. Burke. Do pilotage charges differ in the different ports upon 

the same tonnage ? 

Capt. Pruett. Upon the same draft ; I believe all pilotage charges 
are on the depth that the vessel <lraws, which is called the " draft.'' 
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Mr. BuBKE. That is not my question. Do ihe pilotage charges | 
exacted by the pilots differ in different ports for the same kind of 
work? 

Capt. Pbuett. Very likely; I think they do; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bubke. Do the State laws in each instance fix the rate for 
charge by the pilot ? 

Capt. Pbuett. I do not know how those rates are fixed. , 

Mr. Bubke. Are there any State laws which do fix the charges of 
the pilot for the pilot's services ? 

Capt. Pbuett. I do not know ; that is a matter for the bar pilots ^ 
to answer. I 

Mr. Bubke. How are those charges fixed, by the pilots' association? v 

Capt. Pbuett. I do not know. I have no idea as to the pilots' rates i 
or how they are fixed. 

Mr. Small. They are usually fixed by the legislature, or by the 
port masters. 

Capt. Pbuett. I am simply speaking about the licensed officer 
who, if there is no compulsory pilotage, will be responsible for that 
tow, whether it is one barge, two, or three ; because he will not get a 
pilot to help him. We know that from experience. There is no man 
that dares to create any expenses when his license is supposed to 
cover the work that he is employed to do, and he will take chances 
when perhaps he ought not to do so. That is the point I want to 
cover, for the licensed officer only. I am not here to speak in regard 
to the interests of the bar pilots because I know nothing of their 
methods or their systems except in a general way, about which I 
would not undertake to make any statement. 

I trust the committee will bear in mind that if this bill goes 
through it places the whole responsibility of the navigation of that 
tow upon the Government^ pilot who is in charge of the tug. We 
do not believe that he should be, and therefore I appear here to 
oppose the bill in the interests of the licensed officers of the Ameri- 
can Association of Masters, Mates and Pilots. 

Mr. Cubby. Do you think compulsory pilotage should be restored 
in New York? 

Capt. Pruett. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Cubby. You think instead of repealing the compulsory pilot- 
age law that it ought to be restored ? 

Capt. Pbuett. I think these barges ought to be in charge of a 
local pilot entering any port in this country. 

Mr. (^URRY. There should be a reenactment of the pilotage laws in 
all of these States which have repealed them? 

Capt. Pbuett. That is all right. I am only giving yon m}^ idea 
of safe navigation. 

I have heard Congressman Small refer to Nantucket Shoals. If 
there is a place on this earth where these barges should be in charge 
of a local pilot, that is one of the places, although they are exempt. 

Mr. CuBRY. We have no compulsory pilotage on the western coast. 
I suppose it ought to be restored out there? 

Capt. Pbuett. I do not know. I am not speaking for the western 
coast. My knowledge of the western rivers and harbors is limited. 
I am familiar with the Atlantic coast. 

Mr. Cubby. It is possible that if it is good for New York it is 
good for California. 
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Capt. Pruett. That is possible. Capt. Michell has called my at- 
tention that I gave the distance as 100 miles for Savannah. That is 
New Orleans, up the Mississippi, that I had in mind. 

Mr. Small. Captain, then, you are in favor of Congress repealing 
eveiy law in which it has taken jurisdiction of the matter of local 
pilots and surrendering it entirely to the States, and that each State 
then ought to restore the old conditions of pilotage ? 

Capt. Pruett. No; I am not advocating that. I simply made the 
statement of what would be for the benefit of safe navigation. 

Mr. Small. I understand it is your opinion. 

Capt. Pruett. My opinion ; that is all. 

Mr. Small. Do you think Congress ought to repeal the law which 
exempts steamers from compulsory pilotage where they have a Gov- 
ernment licensed pilot on board? 

Capt. Pruett. Oh, no; because that man is perfectly competent to 
navigate that one vessel. Of course, if he is not, they will very easily 
find out and take his license away. I had I'eference to a vessel with 
one or two or three barges in tow. 

Mr. Small. Yes. 

Capt. Pruett. And it is when one man has got to stand responsible 
for the safe navigation of not only the vessel which he commands 
but the other vessels which he has in tow. 

Mr. Small. Then that is the law that the master of the tug, who 
has a tow of barges is responsible for the safety of the tow as well as 
of the tug? 

Capt. Pruett. Yes, sir. They will -hold him responsible if any 
damage occui's. 

Mr. Small. Referring to the Government licensed pilots, are they 
not examined with reference to their knowledge of the local waters! 

Capt. Pruett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. For which their license is issued ? 

Capt. Pruett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. All licenses cover particular waters, do they not? 

Capt. Pruett. Yes, sir: the pilot's license covers certain districts. 

Mr. Small. The Government pilot's license? 

Capt. Pruett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. And they are examined as to the local waters included 
in that district? 

Capt. Pruett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. In order to determine their knowledge of the local 
waters. That is correct, is it not? 

Capt. Pruett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. You are a Government-licensed pilot? 

Capt. Pruett. Yes, sir; to a certain extent. My license covers 
north of Hatter as as a pilot. 

Mr. Small. Yes; I understand you have a Government license 
as a pilot. 

Capt. Pruett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. Covering certain waters noi'th of Hatteras. 

Capt. Pruett. North of Hatteras; yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. Your present home is where? 

Capt. Prueti. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Small. You are at present master of a yacht, are you not ? 
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Capt. Pruett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. Of a pleasure yacht? 

Capt. Pruett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. How long have you held that position? 

Capt. Pruett. I have been a master for fourteen years. 

Mr. S31ALL. Of a pleasure yacht? 

Capt. Pruett'. Of a pleasure yacht; yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. Tugs with barges in tow are constantly traversing 
the waters of New York harbor, are they not? 

Capt. Pruett. Those that are engaged in Xew York towing; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. Certainly. And steam tugs with barges in tow fre- 
quently come up from the ocean into New York harbor ? 

Capt. Prue'it. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Small. And under the law of New York State there is no 
compulsion on them taking a pilot. Of course, they would not for 
the steam tugs because they are exempted by the United States law, 
and there is no compulsion as to the barge? 

Capt. Pruett. No. 

Mr. Small. And the barges do not take local pilots? 

Capt. Prueit. No. 

Mr. Small. Now, take Pollock Rip Shoal ; you say that is a very 
dangerous channel. The coastwise shipping going to Boston goes 
through Pollock Bip Shoal, does it not? 

Capt. Pruett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. And under the law of Massachusetts barges are not 
compelled to take local pilots traversing Pollock Bip Shoal? 

Capt. Pruett. No. 

Mr. Small. Since 1871 every State north of Virginia, including 
Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Bhode 
Island, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Maine have ^ 

abolished compulsory pilotage as to all forms of coastwise shipping, 1| 

have they not ? 

Capt. Pruett. Yes, sir 

Mr. Small. And the State of Virginia did likewise, about six or j 

eight years ago? 

Capt. Pruett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. So that in entering any of the ports of those North 
Atlantic States there is no State law requiring barges to take pilots ? 1 

Capt. Pruett. No, sir. | 

Mr. Smaix. How far is Philadelphia from the sea ? 

Capt. Pruett. Philadelphia is 90 miles. 

Mr. S:mall. And there is no compulsory pilotage hiw there as to 
barges ? 

Capt. Pruett. No. 

Mr. Small. Either entering from the sea or up the river? 

Capt. Pruett. No. 

Mr. Small. How far is it from the ocean entrance, say. to New 
York? 

Capt. Pruett. Twenty-one miles. 

Mr. Small. There is no compulsory pilotage there ? 

Capt. Pruett. No. 

Mr. Small. There is a great deal of shipping in New^ York Harbor, 

is there not ? 
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Capt. Pruett. Yes. ^ 

Mr. Small. And it requires a skillful Government licensed pilot on 
a tug to guide his barges, does it not ? 

Capt. Pruett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. To avoid a collision or other casualty ? 

Capt. Pruett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. How far is Boston from the sea ? 

Capt. Pruett. About 9 miles. 

Mr. Small. About 9 miles? 

Capt. Pruett. Six from the lighthouse up. 

Mr. Small. Barge traffic goes into Boston, does it not? 

Capt. Pruett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. Large quantities of coal are carried to Boston ? 

Capt. Pruett. Plenty of it ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. A large quantity of coal is carried by barges? 

Capt. Pruett. Yes, sir. 
*Mr. Small. From out of the Delaware River particularly? 

Capt. Pruett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. And also from Baltimore? 

Capt. Pruett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. These steam tugs have barges in tow ? 

Capt. Pruett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small, (ioing through Pollock Rip Shoal ? 

Capt. Prueti\ Yes^sir. 

Mr. Small. And the barges carry no local pilots ? 

Capt. Pruett. No, sir. 

Mr. SmalIj. And the same way from the sea up to Boston? 

Capt. Pruett. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Small. If you simph^ nod your head the stenographer can 
not get it. 

Capt. Prue'it. I am agreeing to everything you say, so far. 

Mr. Small. How far is Baltimore from the sea ? 

Capt. Pruett. I do not know ; I will have to ask. They say it is 
120 miles. 

Mr. Small. Do any tugs carry tows or barges up to Baltimore? 

Capt. Pruett. Plenty of them : yes, sii-. 

Mr. Small. A great nuw 

Capt. Pruett. Fes, sir. 

Mr. Small. No State pilot is required there to go on the barges? 

Capt. Prueit. No, sir. 

Mr. Small. You expressed your opinion here as to the advisa- 
bility of barges having local pilots. Will you give us the name of 
any master of a steam tugboat whom you have heard complain as to 
his responsibility? 

The Chairman. I think that it is unfair to put a man like that 
under espionage. I do not think that is fair. 

Mr. Small. I will ask the general question : Have you heard mas- 
ters of tugs complain ? 

Capt. Pruett. Mr. Small, I listen to that perhaps three and four 
times a month in the different meetings of our association, where the 
troubles and grievances of our licensed officers are aired. I can tell 
you this, that the captain of one tug told me that only about three 
months ago he had made 17 trips around Hatteras towing barges 
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Mr. Small. I do not think I will go into it unless you give the 
names. 

Capt. Pruett. I can not give the name, because you necessarily 
know what it means. 

The Chairman. I do not know that it would do that, but at least 
it might. 

Capt. Pruett. It might ; yes, sir. I am simply speaking in a gen- 
eral way. The licensed officers do not feel it ii^ right to impose on 
them the towing of three barges, but they have to do it. 

Capt. Michell. I would like to ask the captain a question. The 
licensed officer, the pilot, is part of the equipment of a vessel, is 
he not ? 

Capt. Pruett. Certainly. 

Capt. Michell. Have you any facilities for taking soundings in 
shifting channels on the coast? 

Capt. Pruett. No; we have nothing. We go by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey charts. 

Capt. Michell. On ranges? 

Capt. Pruett. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Michell. Put up by the Government or pilots? 

Capt. Pruett. Yes, sir; and take our soundings from the charts 
issued for the pilots. We take that information as being correct. 

Mr. Burke. Are there any statistics showing that since Virginia 
abolished State compulsory pilotage the number of accidents and 
groundings in the towing of barges in the harbors from North Caro- 
lina north have been greater than in the harbors of those States 
where compulsory pilotage has existed up to now ? 

Capt. Pruett. I could not tell you. I do not keep in touch with it. 

TNIr. Burke. Is there any general consensus of opinion that there 
are more accidents and groundings on the part of Karges in ports of 
Virginia than in the various ports south of Virginia? 

Capt. Pruett. No; I do not think there are. The ports north of 
Hatteras are, in my opinion, far easier to enter than the ports 
south, from the fact that the channels are generally open. The chan- 
nels south — we understand that they are subject to change during 
very heavy storms. They may not change but a little, but in some 
cases they may change a great deal. 

The Chairman. If there is nothing further, I have a communi- 
cation, which I presume the parties wanted me to put in the record, 
addressed to the committee from Charleston, S. C., dated January 
31, 1916, in behalf of Palmetto Harbor No. 74, American Association 
of Masters, Mates, and Pilots of Steam Vessels, of Charleston, in 
which it is said that at a special meeting held January 29 the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted : 

American AssoriATioN of Masters, Mates, 

AND Pilots of Steam Vessels, 

Palmetto Harbor No. 74, 
Charleston, /^. C January SI, 1916. 

Chairman Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : At a special meeting held January 29, the following resolution was 
adopted, and we beg your earnest support in opposing this bill. 

** Resolved, Palmetto Harbor No. 74, A. A. O. M. M. & P.. of Charleston, 
S. C, do earnestly protest against the passage of House bill No. 9678, entitled 
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'A bill to exempt from compulsory pilotage the barges while in tow of steam 
vessels Davigated by Government pilots.* " 

Being well assured that the matter of pilotage should, for the best interests 
of all concerned, be handled by the State authorities and not the national, we 
are, 

Yours, respectfully, 

Wm. Fox, 

Vice President. 
Attest : 
[seal.] Henry Bailey, 

Secretary, 

The Chairman. Also a resolution adopted by the Charleston Cen- 
tral Labor Union at a meeting held February 5, 1916, referring to 
this bill, H. E. 9678, as follows : 

Central Labor Union, 
Charleston^ ^. C, February .5, 1916. 
Hon. Joshua Alexander, 

Chairman Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

Washington, D, C. 

Dear Sib: At the last meeting of the Charleston Central Labor Union, held 
February 3, serious consideration was given House bill 9678, which resulted in 
the body indorsing the following resolution : 

" Resolved, That Palmetto Harbor, No. 74, American Association of Masters, 
Mates, and Pilots, of Charleston, S. C., do earnestly protest against the passage 
of House bill 9678, entitled, *A bill to exempt from compulsory pilotage the 
barges while in tow of steam vessels navigated by Government pilots ' ; being 
well assured that the matter of pilotage should be handled, for the best interest 
of all concerned, by the local .State authorities and not the national." 

As secretary of the Central Labor Union I am instructed to notify you of the 
above action and to urge you to exert your influence against the passage of the 
above bill. 

Feeling assured that we can count on your assistance in this matter, and 
assuring you of our appreciation, 
Yours, respectfully, 

Charleston Ckntral Labor Union, 
Frank J. Torlay, Secretary. 

The Chairman (continuing). Also a telegram addressed to me 
dated Savannah, Ga., January 27, 1916, which is as follows: 

Savannah, <}a., January 27, 1016. 

The Chairman and ('oMArriTEE ox Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C: 

The undersigne<l, the Board of Pilotage Commissioners of tlie port of Savan- 
nah, earnestly protest against the amendment to section 4444, Revised Statutes, 
as submitted in favor of exempting coastwise barges from compulsory pilotage, 
as it is fully realized that the proposed amendment would jeopardize naviga- 
tion on the bars ami rivers in this section, and we respectfully urge tliat the 
existing laws governing pilotage be allowed to continue in full force and effect 
as at present; vessels using inland waterways exclusively should be exempt; 
coastwise vessels should follow law as it stands. 

Commissioners of I*ilotage, 
Jas. M. Barnard, Chairman. 
Wm. W. Williamson. 
E. A. Armand. 
' A' AN B. Avery. 

J. M. :Minis. 

The Chairman (continuing). Also a communication addressed to 
me by the Hon. D. J. McGillicuddy, of Maine, with the request that 
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if he is not able to be at the hearing to have it inserted in the record. 
He states: 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, 
Washinoton, D. C, February 23, 1916, 
Hon. J. W. Alexander, 

Chairman Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

House of Representatives. 

My Dear IVIr. Alexander : I expected to appear before your committee to-day 
to offer an amendment to H. R. 9678, "A bill to exempt from compulsory pilot- 
age barges while in the tow of steam vessels," etc., but another engagement may 
prevent. 

The bill as now drawn is very unjust and unfair toward sail vessels. 

I thinli Mr. Small, the author of the bill, will not object to the amendment I 
wish to offer. It is as follows: 

On page 1, line 13, after the word " barge," insert ** or sail vessel " ; on page 
2, line 1, after the word " vessel," insert the words " sail vessel " ; on line 4, 
page 2, after the word " barge," insert " or sail vessel " ; and in line 7, same 
page, after the word " barge." insert " or sail vessel." 

Trusting this will meet the approval of your committee, I am. 
Very truly, yours. 

D. J. McGlLLICUDDY. 

Also a communication from the Savannah Board of Trade of date 
Febriiarv 18, 1916, addressed to me, which reads: 

Savannah Board of Trade, 
Savannah, Ga., February 18, 1916. 
Hon. J. W. Alexander, 

Chairman Committee on Merchant Marine, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : Referring to resolutions adopted by the Savannah Board of Trade, 
January 22, in favor of the bill now pending in Congress to exempt barges in 
tow of tugs from compulsory pilotage, and the discussion had thereon recently 
before your committee, I beg to say : 

According to our records a request was made by Capt. Frank W. Spencer, 
representing the Savannah Pilot Association, for a hearing subsequent to adop- 
tion of resolutions referred to above. A special meeting of the board of direc- 
tors was called and the pilots were represented by Capt. F. W. Spencer, Capt. 
Van B. Avery, and Capt. W. J. Thompson. These gentlemen presenteil their 
case at some length, and were given a full and free hearing. After most careful 
consideration to arguments made by the above gentlemen, the matter was then 
referred to a special committee from the board of directors and the marine 
committee of the board of trade acting jointly. After full investigation by the 
joint committee, and a report thereon to the board of directors, the directors 
reaffirmed their previous action, and the original resolutions now stand as the 
sense of the board without qualification. This much is said in answer to any 
criticisms that have been or may be made, 
^'ery truly, yours, 

Thomas Purse, Secretary. 

Mr. Small. There has already been a resolution introduced by 
that board of trade in favor of the bill. 

The Chairman. This is to say, I suppose, that they reaffii-m their 
original action. I have also resolutions adopted by the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce, of date February 21, 1916, incorporating a 
letter addressed to me, which reads as follows: 

Philadelphia (^hamher of Commerce, 

February 21, 1916. 
Hon. J. W. Alexander, 

Chairman Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : At a meeting of the committee on legislation of the Phlladelpha 
Chamber of Commerce, held under date of February 18, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

Whereas there has been introduced in the House of Representatives by the 
Hon. John H. Small, of North Carolina, a bill amending section 4444, Revised 
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Statutes of the United States, the effect of which is to exempt compulsory 
pilotage on barges while in tow of steam vessels navigated by Government 
pilots; and 

Whereas it appears to the board of directors of the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce that Congress should enact said measures for the following rea- 
sons, to wit: 

(a) The pilotage charges now imposed are arbitrary charges for a service 
neither needed nor rendered, as total responsibility rests upon the pilot of tlie 
steam vessel towing the barges. 

( 6 ) The justice of the abolition of such pilotage charges has been recognized 
at all Atlantic ports north of and including Virginia ports. 

(c) Inasmuch as barges in tow are totally dependent upon steam vessels tow- 
ing them and, in contemplation of law, a steam vessel towing any number of 
barges is one vessel, the utter uselessness of additional pilots is apparent. 

{d) The compulsory pilotage existing in South Atlantic ports has resulted 
in a freight rate on barge traffic which in many cases will prove prohibitive. 

(e) The elimination of pilotage on barges would result in a phenomenal 
increase in the amount of freight carried on barges through the inland water- 
ways of the Atlantic coast between northern and southern ports. 

(/) The abolition of this pilotage would enable important local industries 
employing vast numbers of all grades of labor to secure raw materials, 
particularly southern lumber; much cheaper: Be it 

Resolved^ That the board of directtors of the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce . respectfully petition the Committee on Commerce of the Senate and 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to give favorable consideration to the said bill amending section 
4444, Revised Statutes of the United States ; and be it further 

Resolved^ That the Senators and Representatives from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania be respectfully petitioned to support this bill. 

Howard B. Fbench, President. 
Attest : 
[sEAi..] N. B. Kelly, General {Secretary, 

I have had a great mass of communications and resolutions, but,» 
with those exceptions, I think they have ah*eady gone into the 
record. 

Mr. Small. Have you a resolution by the Norfolk Board of Trade 
of Virginia? 

The Chairman. I think that has gone into the record. 

Mr. Small. The resolution of the chamber of commerce did, but 
not the board of trade. We will look it up. 

The Chairman. Yes; I think that these are all that have been 
addressed to me that have not been placed in the record by somebod}^, 
both pro and con. 

Is there any other gentleman who desires to be heard, either for 
or in opposition? 

Mr. Small. The advocates of the bill wish to be heard briefly in 
rebuttal, Mr. Chairman. Will you take it up this afternoon or 
to-morrow morning? 

The Chairman. I suggest that we meet at 2 o'clock and conclude 
the hearings this afternoon. 

(Thereupon, at 12.30 o'clock p. m., a recess was taken until 2 
o'clock p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS. 

The committee reconvened pursuant to the taking of the recess. 

The Chairman. Let us not have any repetition, gentlemen, in the 
rebuttal. This record has already assumed very large proportions, 
and I am very much afraid it will not be read. 

Mr. Small. Mr. Chairman, the advocates of this bill submit now 
some additional evidence in rebuttal. I wish to introduce some cor- 
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respondence. Here is a letter, dated January 8, to Mr. W. H. Von 
Harten, of Beaufort, S. C, by the Southern Transportation Co. ; a 
reply from Mr. W. H. Von Harten, a pilot, and two statements for 
pilotage charges oil the barge Monocacy, I would like to have these 
letters go in the record. They are introduced for the purpose of 
showing that the barge Monocacy was obliged to pay pilotage charges 
while crossing Calibogue Sound, which is an inland -water, the pilots 
claiming the right to charge pilotage there because the barge passed 
from waters of the State of South Carolina into waters of Georgia. 
These letters will show the contentions of the owners of the barge 
Monocacy (the Southern Transportation Co.) and the contention of 
the pilots. 

(The letters above referred to are as follows:) 

January 8, 1916. 
Mr. W. H. Von Harten, 

Beaufort, S. C. 

Dear Sir : We were greatly surprised to receive your bills for pilotage charges 
on our barge Monocacy for the trips to Savannah^via the inland waters. We 
understand that our garge, in malting the trips from Chisolm or Beaufort, S. C, 
to Savannah, followed the inland passage through the Beaufort River, across 
Port Royal Sound to Scull Creek (the boats did not pass out of Port Royal 
Sound to the sea), through Scull Creek to Calibogue Sound, passing through 
Calibogue Sound to the mouth of the Savannah River. Although the State laws 
may give you the right to charge pilotage on our barges passing out to sea 
(although it is not possible for you to render any service to our barges when 
towing beliind steamer with United States licensed pilot aboard), you surely do 
not mean to stretch the meaning of the State pilotage laws to such an extent 
as to apply on barges taking the inland passage from Chisolm, S. C, to Savan- 
nah, Ga., simply because the barges pass out of one State into another. We 
l^ope you will consider the matter further before taking any action against our 
boats. 

We do not wish to be arbitrary in this matter, and feel sure that you will 
appreciate that we must necessarily object to paying a pilotage tax on our 
barges using the inland passage. We expect to have a large tonnage placed* 
before us to transport from Chisolm Island to Savannah during the next few 
months, and if we are obliged to pay pilotage charges on the barges trans- 
porting the phosphate rock from Chisolm to Savannah we, of course, will be 
obliged to ask our customers to pay it, as we can not pay the pilotage without 
increasing our rate of freight. Surely you do not wish to place this unnecessary 
burden on the shippers and consumers right in your own locality, especiaUy 
Nvhen it is not possible for you to render any service to either the shippers, 
consumers, or ourselves for the charges or fees you are claiming. 

Awaiting your further advices, and with kindest regards, we are. 
Yours, very truly. 

Southern Transportation Co. 
Eugene W. Fry, Treasurer. 



Beaufort, St C, January 15, 1916. 
Southern Transportation Co. 

Gentlemen: I received your letter of the 8th. Contents noted. In reply 
will say that you do not state the arrangement with Capt. Burriss correctly. 
The proposition Capt. Burriss put to us was this. As he would be unable in 
the majority of cases to give the pilot 12 hours daylight notice of the sailing 
of the barges as required by law without detaining said barges and not wanting 
to keep the pilot from his fee he proposed to pay one deep pilotage. When 
he needed or wanted us we were to give our services, thereby saving your com- 
pany the light pilotage. It was for your convenience to avoid detention that 
we agreed to this. As to the Calabogue pilotage other vessels pay It, and if you 
continue to carry rock to Savannah you will not be handicapped any more than 
anyone else. And I beg to say that we are not stretching any law. As I told 
you before we have been collecting these pilotages for many years. Of course, 
if you wish to discontinue the agreement made with Capt. Burriss, we shall 
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put on board or offer services to the iiuusters of your barges both in and out 
over tlie bar of St. Helena and in and out over Calabo^e Bar. In tlie event of you 
refusing to pay said pilotage we shall be forced to take necessary legal steps 
for the collecting of said pilotages. I have redrawn on you for $31 for the St. 
Helena pilotage of the Monocacy with voucher attached. If you do not pay 
this Calabogue pilotage on Monacacy simply because we did not offer services 
to Monocacy, thereby canceling the agreement made by Capt. Burriss, we shall 
in the future take advantage of the privileges given us by law and compel the 
masters of your barges to deposit their pilotage with the board of pilot com- 
missioners before leaving. In the event of their refusing to do this we will 
be forced to resort to attachment proceedings. As our business dealings here- 
tofore have been very pleasant we hope that you will not force us to do this 
for protection of ourselves. 
Youps, respectfully, 

Wm. H. von Hartkn. 



Beaufort, S. C, Decenihcr 6, Wlo. 
Barge Monacacy and oirncrs pilot hoai No. 1 to Yon Hartcn Bros., debtor. 



To outward pilotage 10 feet, $31. 
Received payment. 



Vessel's name, Monacacy. 
Draft out, 10 feet. 
Correct. 



William H. Von Harten. 
Beaufort, S. C, December — , lOJo. 



J. E. Basnight, Master. 



Beaufort, S. C, December 6, 10 Jo. 
Barge Monacacy and owners pilot boat No. 1 to Von Hartcn Bros., debtor. 



To outward pilotage 11 feet, $35. 
Received payment. 



Vessel's name, Monacacy. 
Draft out, 11 feet. 
Correct. 



William H. Von Habten. 
Beaufort, S. C, November 26y 1915. 



J. E. Basnight, Master. 



Mr. Small (continuing). There was evidence introduced in oppo- 
sition to the bill embraced in the testimony of Capt. J. J. Adkins to 
the effect that it was necessary for the safety of the barges and the 
protection of the channel for the pilots to go on the barges in enter- 
ing the Cape Fear Eiver. That is sometimes designated as South- 
port. Sputhport is at the mouth of the Cape Fear River and inside 
of the bar. In reply to that we submit an affidavit of J. E. Basnight, 
master of the barge Monoeacy^ and an affidavit of Samuel F. Hughes, 
who at the time of this affidavit was master of the barge Catawba^ 
these affidavits being intended to refute the contention that the pilots 
regard it as necessary to go on board the barges and operate the 
barges. I will ask to have these inserted in the record. 

(The affidavits referred to are as follows:) 

Georgia, Chatham County: 

Before me personally appeared J. E. Basnight, who, being duly sworn, deposes 
and says that he is master of the barge Monocacy, and has held that position 
since May 5, 1914; that since that date the said barge Monocacy has been en- 
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gaged between Wilmington, N. V., Chisholm Island, S. ('., and Savannah. Ga.; 
that since Mav o, 1914, the said barge has been constantly engaged between 
those points carrying phosphate rock and fish scrap. The said barge Momcacy 
when loaded for iea draws 10 feet, and when loaded for the inside course draws 
11 feet. Deponent further states that he has taken the said barge into Wil-^ 
uiington, N. C, loaded on 25 trips, and has brought her out from Wilmington, 
N. C, the same number of times. On three of the trips out of Wilmington, N. C, 
she was loade<l and on the other 22 trips she was light. On all of these voyages 
in and out of AA ilmington, N. C, a pilot has not been on the said barge more 
than three, four, (►r five times — certainly not more than five times. Deponent 
has taken the said barge into Chisholm Island, S. C, 30 times and has brought 
her out from Chisholm Island, S. (■., 30 times. On all of the trips out from 
Chisholm Island. S. C, and on two of the trips into Chisholm Island tlie barge 
was loaded. On the balance of the trips into Chisholm Island the ^arge was 
light. On none of those trips out from Chisholm Island has a pilot been aboard 
the barge. Deponent has taken the said barge into the port of Savannah, Ga., 
seven times and has taken her out of the said iK>rt seven times. On the trips 
into Savannah the barge was loaded and on the trips out of Savannah she was 
light. On the seven trips into the port of Savannah and the seven trips out of 
the port of Savannah there were only two occasions when a pilot was aboard 
the barge to wit. on December 24, 1914, and October 15, 1915. On the trip of 
October 15, 1915, the pilot was steering and the barge was loaded with fish 
scrap. He was veering, and deponent told him that if he did not do better he 
would part the hawser. He did not steer skillfully, and deponent calle<l his 
attention to the fact that he was rolling the wheel the wrong way. If deponent 
had not called his attention to the way he was steering he would have parted 
the hawser and i)ut the barge ashoi-e. Deponent has never felt the need of a 
pilot aboard the barge Monocacy. 

Deponent has been barging nine years, and much prefers to handle the 
vessel himself. Deponent has taken the said barge across the bars at Cape 
Fear Bar, N. C., St. Helena Sound, S. (1, and the Savannah River Bar 
and Calibogue Sound 124 times during the past two years. Out of tho.se 124 
times a pilot has only been at the wheel one time, and that was on October 15, 
1915, and deponent was compelled then to call his attention to the mistake he 
was making in rolling the wheel the wrong way. Once before, in coming into 
Savannah, to wit, on December 24, 1914, a pilot was aboard the barge part of the 
time and aboard the tug part of the time. Out of the 124 times deponent has 
taken the barge Monocacy across the bars mentioned above the pilot has not 
been aboard her more than 7 times. On the trips across those bars, when 
there was no pilot aboard, deijonent has never had any trouble. Deponent can 
state positively tliat the Cape Fear pilots do not come aboard every barge. 

J. K. Basnight. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this IS.th day of February, 1916. 

[SEAL.] John F. Livingston, 

Notary Public, Chatham County , Ga. 
]My commission exjdres July 15, 1917. 



State of Virginia, 

City oj Norfolk, fo ivit: 

This day personally appeared before me, Ellie R. Henshaw, a notary public, in 
and for the city and State aforesaid,SamuelF. Hughes, who after first being duly 
sworn deposes and says as follows : That he is 35 years of age and has been fol- 
lowing the water for four or five years, and has been master of barges for three 
years; that he is now master of the Southern Transportation Co. 's barge Caia«?&a. 
and has made one trip to Charleston and two to Charleston Harbor ; that the trip 
to (Charleston was made in January, 1916, and the two trips to Charleston Harbor 
were made in May and June. 1915 ; that a pilot boarded his barge going in but 
not coming out on his. trip to Charleston, but that the pilot did not help him at all. 
simply sat in the pilot house and talked ; that on the two trips made to Charles- 
ton Harbor no pilot boarded his barge either going in or coming out. Deponent 
further stated that he had made one trip to Savannah and one to Southport, the 
trip to Savannah having been made in May, 1915, and to Southport in January. 
191G; that a pilot boardefl his barge going in to Savannah, but not coming out; 
that he did not help at all as there was nothing he could have done — all that 
he did was eat; that at Southport the pilots boarded his barge going in and 
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coming out; that three days before the barge was loaded the pilots sent a 
card for deponent to sign; deponent refused to sign the card, saying that he 
was not loaded and ready to leave ; that three days later when the barge was 
loaded and ready to sail, a pilot came aboard and wanted deponent to sign 
so that he (the pilot) could go ashore, telling deponent that he (the pilot) 
could collect the pilotage whether he went to Sea Buoy or not; that deponent 
would not sign the card and insisted upon the pilot taking him to Sea Buoy ; 
that the pilot took deponent to Sea Buoy and then deponent signed the card; 
that the pilot did not assist him in any way as he was not physically able to 
help him, not being sick but simply not *' man " enough ; that if deponent had 
let him steer the barge entirely the barge could not have been kept in the 
channel, as the pilot did not know anything at all about steering a barge ; that 
deponent has never found a pilot who could steer a barge behind a tug as they 
did not know how; that the pilots at Southport threatened to "fix" the 
captain whenever he came back to Southport for insisting upon a pilot going 
to Sea Buoy, saying that a pilot never had to go to Sea Buoy before. 
Given under my hand this 21st day of February, 1916. 

Elue R. Henshaw, Notary Public. 

Mr. Small (continuing). The chairman will take notice that I 
am shortening the record. I do not suppose it is necessary to read 
them, although they are very interesting. 

Capt. Igoe, of Charleston, a member of the Charleston Pilots* 
Association, made the statement that it was absolutely necessary for 
the safety of the barges in tow and to prevent the blocking of the 
channel of his port that the Charleston pilots should go on board 
the barges. In reply to that I would like to read the following 
letter : 

J Ohasleston Pilots* Office, 

Charleston, S. C, February 7, 1916. 

SOXTTHBBN TBANSPOBTATION Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gentlemen : The commissioner of pilotage has taken off the rates of pilotage 
on barges under 10 feet. In future your barges will not pay any pilotage light, 
and only $5 each way loaded; that is, if they do not employ a pilot. And we 
don't suppose you will want a pilot. We would ask you to make arrangements 
for us to collect our bill against barges In Charleston, as we have to pay col- 
lection charges and postage on all of your checks, and, believe me, every cent 
counts with us now. Hoping you can make those arrangements, we beg to 
remain, 

Very respectfully. 

Pilots' Association, 
Geobge N. Swan, Treasurer. 

I will say that that letter was written by him and received subse- 
quent to the reduction of the pilotage charges made recently at the 
port of Charleston, S. C, and on which reduction the chamber of 
commerce modified its former resolution favoring this billj to which 
the chairman referred at the session this morning. This is the affi- 
davit (reading) : 

State of Vibginia, 

City of Norfolk, to ivit: 

This day personally appeared before me, EUie R. Henshaw, a notary public 
in and for the city and State aforesaid, J. A. Bailey, who, after being duly 
sworn, deposes and says as follows : That he has been following the water for 
25 years and has been master of barges for 16 years ; that he is now master 
of the Southern Transportation Co.'s barge Kennebec; that he has made three 
trips to Charleston, S. C, in said barge and not any to Savannah, said trips 
having been made in August and October, 1915, and in January, 1916, respec- 
tively ; that on the first two trips no pilots boarded his barge either in or out, 
but that on the last trip a pilot boarded his barge bound in, but did not board 

26538—16 17 " 
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)ier bound out; that on the occasion on which the pilot boarded his barge he 
rendered no service whatever — ^merely stood in tlie pilot house and smoked 
cijsarettes with deponent while the mate of the bai'ge steered behind tlie tug. 
the pilot giving no directions wKiatever; that on the two other trips on which 
no pilots boarded said barge Kennebec a representative of the pilots handed 
td^mnent a card for deponent's signature showing the bargees draft, said card 
fortifying the draft of the barge. 

<iiven under my hand this 15th day of February, 1916. 

Ellie R. Hensuaw. Notary Pnhlw. 

Here is another affidavit (reading) : 

City of Norfolk, to wit: ^ 

This day personally appeared before me, Ellie R. Uenshaw, a notary public 
In and for the city and State aforesaid, A. M. Hudson, who, after being first 
tluly sworn, deposes and says as follows : He has been following the water for 
about 96 years and has been master of barges for 12 years; that he is now 
master of the Southern Transportation Go.^s barge Suwanee and has made 
three trips to Charleston, said trips having been made in March and 0<M:ol>er, 
19(15, and in Jauuai*y, 1916; that on the first aiid last trips pilots l?ojarded his 
barge inward bound, but did not board it outward bound ; that on the second 
trip pilots did not ^ard her inward bound, but that on each of the first trips 
secured his signature to his card certifying the draft of his vessel; but that 
W the last trip he did not hi^ve to sign anything; that on the occa&iosi on 
which th^ V^lp^ bpa^-d^ his vessel they rendered no service whatevei^ ^nd 
there was nothing that they could do, as all that could be done was to steer 
behind the tug. 

Given under my hand this 15th day of February, 1916. 

:' Ellie R. Henshaw» Notary PubUo. 

The Chaib^an. That was at Charleston? 

Mr. Small. Yes, sir. Capt. Spencer, in his testimony in opjjo^- 
tion to the bill, stated in his letter to Capt. Michell that the pilots 
would have the North Carolina Legislature repeal the recent law 
enacted by that body, making compulsory pilotage for barges from 
the Neuse River to Beaufort Inlet. In that connection. I would 
like to read this* letter: 

Beaufobt, N. O., AprU 9, 1915. 

SOUTHEBN TIU.N8POBTATION Co., 

Philadelphia^ Pa. 
Gentlemen : On April 4 and 5 the undersigned ** spoke " the barges Orinoco,^ 
■Juniper, and Tampa, belonging to your company, for pilots, at the Beaufort, N. C.,* 
ibar.. The last North Carolina General Assembly amended the pilot law, making the 
:same applicable to barges! All three of the captains refused to take pilots 
:and also refused to pay the pilotage. We thought that if we notified you at 
the change in the law that you would pay the pilotage, and also instruct your 
xjaptains to pay the same hereafter. There is penalty in the law on failure of 
vessels and bargesi refusing to take or pay pilotage. We hope that you will 
see this in the right light, and send us cheek for the amounts due, namely, 
$22.50 for each barge. 
Hoping to hear from you at once, with check for services rendered, we are. 
Very truly, yours, 

Ernest Gtjthrie, 
William Fulfokd, 

Pilots. 

Also this letter : 

Beaufobt, N. C, AprU 21, 1915. 
^"Southern Transportation Co., 

PMladetphiaj Pa* 

Gentlemen : There was an JSimendment made to our pilot law recently, which 
^requires bargee, etc,, when in tow of tugboats, to take a pilot over the bar. 
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I i^poljp to one of your barges to-day and the captaip said lie didn'j: know what 
to' do about the matter^ and asked me to write to you about same. Please 
wire m^ at once what you want to do about the matter. 
Respectfully, yours, 

W. H. Smith. 
Also this letter : 

Law Offices Abeunethy & Davis, 

Beaufort, N. C, May 4, 1915. 
Southern Transportation Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gentlemen : Capt. W. H. Smith, one of the pilots of Beaufort Harbor, has 
requested me to write to you relative to pilotage due him for services rendered 
to your barge BUcayne. I am inclosing a copy of the branch under which Capt. 
Smith is working, and you will note the reference to the change in the law. I 
am also inclosing a printed page from captions of acts and resolutions of the 
legislature of 1915. Will state that I am the member of the liouse from this 
county and had passed this amendment, at the request of the pilots of this 
vicinity. - I also have a certified copy of the act, but the same has not been 
printed in book form yet. The amount due is $22.50» and I will thank you to let 
me have check for this amount, and oblige. 
Vei"y truly, yours, 

M. Leslie Davi^. 

Here is an aflSdavit I should have read, with reference to the state- 
ment of Capt. Spencer that it was necessary for the Savannah pilots 
to go on board the barges to safely navigate the channel [reading] : 

State of Pennsylvania, 

Coun ty of Philadeiphia, ss : 

Be it known that on the day of the date hereof, before ine, the subscriber, a 
notary public for the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, residing in the city of 
Philadelphia, personally api)earel Dorry Lloyd, who, being sworn, according to 
law, did depose and say that he had been following the water for about 23 years 
and was master of the Southern Transportation Co.*s barge Cherokee for nearly 
three years. While on the barge Cherokee he made one trip to Savannah, Ga. 
On the way to Savannah the pilot boarded the barge about off Sea buoy. The 
pilot boat hailed the tug, and after the tug slowed down the pilot boat lowered 
a small boat, and pilot came aboard the barge. While going up the river the 
pilot stated that he was not familiar with steering one of these barges. The 
pilot did not offer any information in reference to navigating the barge except to 
keep her behind the tug boat, which was the only thing I could do. At no time 
was there any assistance rendered by the pilot nor was there anything he could 
do. The pilot did nothing except to smoke his pipe and talk in a general way. 

DoRRY Lloyd. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st day of February, A. D. 1916. 

[seal.1 J. Fred De Hart, 

Notary Public. 
Commission expires April 15, 1919. 

I desire to submit extracts from the Disaster Book Record of th^ 
Philadelphia Maritime Exchange during the years 1913, 1914, and 
1915, showing the disasters reported to shipping on the Atlantic 
coa$t, not including offshore disasters or disasters in any waters other 
than along the Atlantic coast. 

Of schooners, the total number of disasters was 512, as compared 
with 58 schooner barges, 24 converted barges, and 3 whaleback barges. 

Serious disasters of schooners, 282, as compared with 27 schooner 
barges, 13 converted barges, 2 whaleback barges, and as compared 
with 87 steamers. 

Vessels totally lost during that period: Of schooners, 64, as com- 
pared with 24 schooner barges and 8 converted barges, and as com- 
pared with 10 steamers. 
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Vessels abandoned : Of schooners, 62, as compared with no schooner 
barges, 3 converted barges, and with 4 steamers. 

Lives lost : On schooners, 44, as compared with 13 on schooner 
barges, 1 on converted barges, and 121 on steamers, being the lives 
lost on steamers. 

Their report says: 

There were no losses reported to barges of the class operated by the Southeru 
Transportation Co. during these three years. 

Mr. Curry. Was that on vessels entering and leaving port? 

Mr. Fry. All at sea. 

Mr. Curry. All at sea t 

Mr. Fry. Only along the Atlantic coast. 

Mr. Curry. That has nothing to do with the pilotage proposition. 

Mr. Small. I do not understand any of these losses were in harbors? 

Mr. Fry. No ; it is simply a reply to the assertions in the remarks 
made at the last hearing concermng the unsafe barge traffic. 

Mr. Small. Mr. Curry will remember there was some evidence 
attempting to show that barge traffic was unsafe, dangerous, and 
hazardous, and this is introduced as combating that contention — ^this 
official record. 

(The extract above referred to is as follows:) 

Extracts from disaster hook record of the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange 
during years J0J3, JOJ^t and 1915 showing all disasters reported to shipping 
on the Atlantic coast j not including offshore disasters or disasters in any 
waters other than along the Atlantic coast. 



Type of vessel. 



Schooners 

Steamers 

Schooner barges 

Converted barges 

Ships 

Whalebaok barges 

Dredges 

Steam barges 

Car float 

Lightship 

United States naval tug. 
United States ooal barge 

Total 



Totalnura- 

ber of 
disasters. 



512 

230 

58 

24 

19 

3 

2 



856 



Serious 
disasters. 



282 

87 

27 

13 

9 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



Minor 
disasters. 



Vessels 

totally 

lost. 



427 



230 

143 

31 

11 

10 

1 



429 



64 
10 
24 

8 
3 



11 



Vessels 
aban- 
doned. 



62 

4 



3 
5 



75 



Lives lost. 



44 

121 

13 

1 

4 



25 



213 



There were no losses reported to barges of the class operated by the Southern Transportation Co. during 
these three years. 

Capt. MiCHELL. Have you the gross number of sailing vessels and 
steamers? I wish to suggest that of sailing vessels the percentage 
lost is much greater than the percentage of steamers lost. 

The Chairman. This statement shows it. 

Mr. CuRRr. That is in this country ? 

Mr. Small. Those are all here. The only advantage that the 
schooners seem to have over the steamers is in the annual loss of life. 
But in casualties there are more of schooners and sailing vessels than 
there are by either steamers or barges. 
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Capt. MiCHELL. Notwithstanding that, there are a greater number 
of steamers than there are sailing vessels. 

Mr. CuRRr. What I would like to have for my own information, 
if any of the gentlemen here has that information, is the number oi 
disasters entering and leaving port and the number that had local 
pilots on ships and those that did not have local pilots on the ships. 

Capt. MiCHELL. We have no such record. 

Mr. Small. Without conferring with gentlemen who are more 
familiar than I am, I do not know whether we could get any official 
statement of that kind or not. 

Mr. Curry. That ought to come from the pilots' association, if 
they have that record. 

Mr. Small. It ought to come from the opponents; yes. I have 
here a summary of the record of vessels of the United States mer- 
chant marine which were lost in the several years 1909 to 1915, in- 
clusive. 

In 1909, of sailing vessels, 155 were lost. Of steam vessels, 122; 
of unrigged vessels, which include barges, 18; for unrigged vessels, 
barges, and scows 

The Chairman. That is for 1915, you say? 

Mr. Small. That is for 1909. 

The Chairman. I would like to get something more recent, if we 
could. 

Mr. Small. This brings it up to 1915. 

Mr. Fry. That brings it up to the last record of the Department 
of Commerce. 

Mr. Small. This is the last they have. In 1910, of sailing vessels 
there were lost 179; of steam vessels, 190; of unrigged vessels, 20. 

In 1911 there were lost, of sailing vessels, 131 ; steam vessels, 159 
unrigged vessels, 25. 

In 1912 there were lost, of sailing vessels, 161 ; steam vessels, 156 
unrigged vessels, 27. 

In 1913 there were lost, of sailing vessels, 100 ; steam vessels, 128 
unrigged vessels, 22. 

In 1914 there were lost, of sailing vessels, 118; of steamers, 157; of 
unrigged vessels, 41. 

In 1915 there were lost, of sailing vessels, 131; of steam vessels, 
172 ; and of unrigged vessels, 13. 

The total in those years, from 1909 to 1915, inclusive, is: Sailing 
vessels, 975; steam vessels, 1,084; of unrigged vessels, 166. 

Of the 166 unrigged vessels lost during the seven years, they ai*e 
made up as follows : 

Scows, 22; harbor and river scow barges, 45; schooner hulls con- 
verted into barges, 3 ; steamer hulls converted into barges, 2 ; railroad 
coal barges, 3; Gulf of Mexico barges, 17; whaleback barges, 5; 
small Pacific coast barges, 15; small lake barges, 12; small inland 
canal boats, 35 ; Chesapeake Bay barges, 7. 

I am reminded, which is true, that these statistics are not for 
calendar years, but for the years ending June 30 each year, so that 
this data for 1915 means up to June 30. 1915. 
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(The statement above referred to is as follows:) 

Record of vessels lost as shown hy the blve book — list of merchant tnariiie 

vessels of United States. 





1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 


Toiiil. . 




1 

> 

155 

122 

18 


1 

259 

116 

3 


o 

179 

190 

20 


i 

180 
167 


4 
> 

131 

159 

25 


87 

107 

2 


• 

1 

161 

156 

27 


> 

100 

61 

7 


• 

> 

100 

128 

22 


. 

itn 
> 

59 

140 

2 


• 

> 

118 

157 

41 


i 

70 

346 

2 


• 

> 

131 

172 

13 


i 

121 

154 

1 


• 

> 


1 


Sailintr vessels 


975 
1.084 

iide 


876 


Steam vessels 


1.091 


Unrlgeed vessels 


17 











* The 166 unrigged vessels lost during the 7 
years are made up as follows: 

Scows 22 

Harbor and river scow barges 45 

Schooner hulls converted into barges 3 

Steamer hulls converted into barges 2 

Railroad coal barges 3 

Gulf of Mexico barges 17 

Whaleback bargee 5 

Small Pacific coast barges 15 

Small laVe barges 12 

Small inland canal boats 35 

Cheiapeake Bay barges 7 

Total 166 



Place lives lost: 

White Fish Point, Mich 2 

Twin River Point, Wis 1 

Beaver Tail Light, R. 1 1 

Port Arthur, Tex 1 

Fire Island, N. Y 5 

?lum Island, N. Y 2 

Barlett Reef. Long Island, N. Y 2 

Gull Rock, Pamlico Sound, N. C 2 

Seattle Harbor, Wash 1 

Total 17 



I submit to the committee this evidence foi* the ptirpose of com- 
bating the contention that the navigation of barges is dangerous and 
hazardous. 

The Chairman. I think in 1910, as I recall, this committee repotted 
out a bill which was enacted into law, making certain requirements 
with reference to the manning of barges and to the motive power on 
Jbarges. 

Mr. Small. And the length of tow. 
' The Chairman. Yes ; and investing in the steamboat-inspeetion 
service the power to limit the length of tows. And all of those 
provisions have contributed to make the loss of life on these batges 
less and to make the life of the barge itself greater. 

Mr. Small. I think its value is borne out by these figures. 

I would like to submit, without reading, to be printed in the recoi-d, 
a very interesting article prepared and read by Hon. E. PJett Strat- 
ton^ supervisor of the American Bureau of Shipping. This \$ an 
article read before the fourth annual cpnvention of the New Yor^ 
State Waterways Association, held in Albany ^ N. Y., on October 80, 
1914. Mr. Stratton is still supervisor or at the head of the American 
Bureau of Shipping. 
. (The article above referred to is as follows:) 



CANAL, INLAND AND COASTWISE TRANSPORTATION. 

[Paper read at the fourth annual convention, of the New York State Waterways AewoeU- 
tlon, held^in Albany, N, Y., pn Oct. 30 and 31, 1913, by Hon. E. Piatt Stratton, super- 
visor 6t the American Bureau of Shipping.] 

As the time approaches for the opening of our State barge canal interest In^ 
creases on the part of those that are to furnish the means of transportation 
through it, and more particularly in the form, type, or character of boat that 
can be best supplied to meet all the requirements incident to the conditions of 
navigation over the very extended routes or lines which this great State water- 
way will connect or open up between the head of navigation at the western 
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extremity of Lake Superior, the southern end of Lake Michigan at Chicago to 
tidewater and the sea ; thence along or through the sounds, bays, and their 
tributaries at the coast to the various points of distribution that may offer the 
best or most advantageous markets for the consumption and distribution of any 
cargo of whatever kind, whether of the mine, soil, forest, or manufactory. For 
it is to be borne in mind that this great waterway is to offer all the advantages 
of the lowest known cost of transportation between tiie seacoast and eight of 
the most important and highly developed States of our entire national system. 

The controlling factor in cheap transportation is found largely in^he size 
of the unit constituting that method of transportation and its means of pro- 
pulsion; for when the limit of time, or the time of fixed deliveries is eliminated',; 
no method of transportation, for distances of 250 miles and upward, has ever 
equaled the low cost of transportation by the American schooner, which is now 
being fast superseded by the tow barge of like or larger proportions than its 
kindred competitor, the schooner, which is rapidly disappearing on account 
of the unreliability of the time of its cargo delivery and the high insurance 
rate iitx^olved. In other words the seagoing tow barge is superseding all other 
means for reliability and cheapness in water transportation, more particularly 
in units of 1,000 tons and upward, which is a condition that is now recog- 
nized by the Greneral Government by the enactment of a statute approved May 
28, 1908, requiring the hull of every seagoing barge of 100 tons and upward to be 
inspected at least once in every year by the United States local inspectors of 
steamboats, who are to satisfy themselves that such barge is of a structure 
suitable for the service in which she is to be employed, has suitable accommo- 
dations for the crew, and is in a condition to warrant the belief that she may 
be used in navigation with safety to life. A certificate of inspection is then 
to be issued under sections 4421 and 4423 of the Revised Statutes. The United 
States Commissioner of Lighthouses, the Supervising Inspector General, andt 
the Commissioner of Navigation under the Secretary of Commerce are consti- 
tuted a board in peipetuity to fix regulations limiting the length of hawsers, 
between towing vessels and seagoing barges within any of the inland waters 
of the United States; such regulations when approved by the Secretary of 
Commerce have the force of law. 

It will therefore be seen that the barge anticipated for use on the State 
barge canal by its size and capacity will have to be a boat of recognized 
efficiency for the transportation of crew and cargo under all conditions and iu 
no sense a canal boat, which can only be used in quiescent water for canal 
and light river service, if under 100 tons burden, 

i?he matter of propulsion of whatever type of vessel we consider acceptable* 
whether propelled by steam, fuel gas, or fuel oil, single, compound, triple 
expansion, or internal-combustion engines, the fuel expenditure will be commer- 
cially about as follows : Steam with compound engines, 2^ pounds of coal per 
horsepower per hour ; steam with triple-expansion engines, IJ pounds per horse- 
power per hour; fuel gas, which can hardly be regarded as thoroughly com- 
mercial as yet, about 1 pound of coal per horsepower per hour is claimed for it; 
while fuel oil used in internal-combustion engines, one-half pint or half a pound 
of oil per hour per horsepower is accepted as possible, but can hardly be re- 
garded as a thoroughly commercial result under all conditions. 

It should be noted that from the introduction of both fuel gas, and the direct 
combustion of fuel oils there is much to be expected to encourage the belief 
that by 1915, when the State's canals will have been completed, modern engi- 
neering will have secured a commercial result that will enable us to obta^ii 
under all conditions a horsepower from half a pound of oil or on a probable- 
weight of motor of not more than 100 pounds per horsepower, developed at the 
shaft or propeller. 

Prom a blue print issued from the State engineer and suryeyor office sJiow- 
Ing the siz^es of boats that can be accommodated in the locks at a single 
locking as follows : 

First. Six boats of 98 feet long by 17 by 10 feet deep, 240 tons each, equalling 
1,440 tons in all, these dimensions being those of the boats now in use oh the 
canals. 

, Second. Six boats of 100 by, 22 feet in place of 17 feet as in the old boats, i^ 
feet deep, 550 tons each or 3,300 tons in all. ^ . 

Third. Four boats of 150 by 22 by 10 feet, 825 tons each or S,S6b tons. 

Fourth. Two boats of 300 by 22 by 10 ffeei, 1^050 iortk eaeh et 8,8©d toM. 

Fifth. One boat of 600 by 80 by 10 fe^t, 8,000 tenii. 
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These dimensions show the displacement of boats on a given draft of 10 feet, 
which I assume includes the weight of the boats at the draft given, and must 
prove the value to. the people of the State in advance of the completion of the 
canal as a basis, for transportation interests, to work upon in designing the com- 
ing barges, whether of "wood or steel. 

Some of my distinguished hearers incline to the belief that this great State 
waterway traffic will in the future, as it has in the past, be handled in three 
separate classes of boats, namely, canal, lake, and coastwise vessels, which 
would i^essarily involve three separate breakings of bulk or loadings and 
tmloadings, assuming the line of transit to be over lakes, canal, and coastwise. 
Our canal system should in every way possible anticipate one continuous 
method of transit as far as possible in boats of the largest i)Ossible size and 
greatest draft that can safely be accommodated. To do this, the boats must 
be of modern construction of either steel or wood, for both types will be re- 
sorted to, and must possess stability and endurance enough to deal under all 
*idverse conditions of lake, bay, or sound navigation, and be able to transport 
dry and perishable cargoes safely along the seaboard after having passed 
through the entire lake and canal system. 

Many of the Ideas herein enunciated are not altogether new or really original, 
for there Is now In existence a fine object lesson on a much similar field, which 
•completely illustrates the commercial results likely to be attained in lake, canal, 
and coastwise navigation. I refer to the Southern Transportation Co., of 
Philadelphia, to whom the writer is Indebted for kind permission and authority 
for his quotations herein referred to. The gentlemen composing the officers and 
fli rectors of this company were primarily engaged in the wood pulp and paper 
manufacturing business, which necessitated their owning and operating barges 
and tugs in the transportation of their own raw materials and manufactured 
products through the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal, and whenever their own 
extensive business permitted, they chartered some of their barges in general 
transportation, which resulted in their constructing and equipping their fleet in 
such a manner that when the canals were closed, their vessels could be safely 
navigated on short coastwise routes and in the open sea if necessary. These 
conditions soon carried them into a general transportation business, chiefly on 
the Chesapeake and Delaware Bays and the rivers and sounds therewith con- 
nected as far south as Washington, Richmond, and Norfolk, and thence through 
the canals extending further south into North Carolina. 

This company now has in the most active operation and under the finest 
management about 80 barges and a fleet of some 12 tugboats, all built and 
maintained in rigid compliance with the requirements of the United States 
statutes previously referred to. To accomplish this the company found it 
necessary to build their barges on an absolutely flat floor and with compara- 
tively square bilges, similar in shape to ordinary canal boats, in order to give 
a maximum carrying capacity when in the canals, and also to Insure sufficient 
rigidity to endure when heavily loaded in the open sea, to accomplish which 
resort had to be made to what is now known in wood construction as log 
bilges, the floors of such vessels extending in continuous timbers across the 
keelson from bilge to bilge, where they abut and dovetail into heavy longitu- 
dinal timbers, the side timbers being similarly fastened at the bilge, all of 
which tends to give such vessels one center and two heavy side keelsons, one 
at each bilge, which gives the vessel great longitudinal and vertical strength 
and the increased carrying capacity incident to the square bilge, without any 
joss of strength for service when used in the open sea. In this connection It 
may be of Interest to know that this company owns its own ship yard and 
builds such a barge 196 feet long 23 feet 10 inches wide, and 12 feet deep every 
month of the year for its own use. 

It should be noted that during the season of canal navigation the Delaware 
& Chesapeake Canal furnishes a connecting link for an extensive commerce be- 
tween these two gi*eat bays in much the same manner as our State canal will 
be the connecting link between the commerce of the Great Lakes and the sea- 
board, at either end of which the commerce far exceeds during the season of 
navigation, or in seven months of the year, the entire navigation of the Suez 
Canal a whole year, with the entire traffic of Europe at one end and that of 
India and China at the other. 

The Chairman. To what does that relate? 
Mr. Small. It is a discussion of the relation of barges in the coast- 
ivise shipping and in inland waters. It is quite interesting. 
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Capt. MiCHELL. Mr. Small, all barge traffic in the coastwise trade 
is in its infancy, is it not? 

Mr. Small. In reply, I will say this 

The Chairman. I would say not. 

Mr. Small. In the North Atlantic States it is not. Barge traffic 
has been conducted there on the inland waterways for many, many 
years; and coastwise trade between Capt Henry and New York, 
and particularly from the Delaware River to Boston, for quite a 
number of years. It is more recent in the South Atlantic States. 

Capt. MiCHELL. Coastwise I refer to only ; not in inland waters. 

Mr. Small. That has been due heretofore, if I may express my 
individual opinion, which I think is correct, to the menace to coast- 
wise navigation offered by Cape Hatteras. For instance, the South- 
em Transportation Co., in operating its barges through these in- 
land waterways from Norfolk to Beaufort Inlet, inside of Cape 
Hatteras, carry their own insurance on their barges and get a very 
low rate of insurance on their cargoes. Those engaged in the barge 
traffic outside of Hatteras, between northern and southern ports, 
find it difficult and must pay a high rate of insurance on their barges, 
and the same on their general cargo. Is my statement correct? 

Mr. Fry. Yes. 

Mr. Small. The initiation of barge traffic from ports south of 
Hatteras to ports north of Hatteras, coming inside at Beaufort Inlet, 
going through this inland waterway to Norfolk, and thence entering 
Chesapeake Bay, is in its infancy. And it was in relation to that 
that I made the statement some days ago that it was in its infancy. 

In that connection, in answer to Capt Michell's question, the best 
information I can obtain from men like Mr. Fry, who have been 
in the barge business for years, is that when this inland waterway 
from Norfolk to Beaufort is completed, to the project depth of 12 
feet and maintained, as it will be, it will result in the building up of 
a very large barge traffic between those southern ports and these 
northern ports, carrying products, particularly bulk products, at the 
lowest possible rates that w^ill compare favorably with the low rates 
even upon the Great Lakes, which are the lowest water rates in the 
country. 

Capt. Pruett. Might I be permitted to ask a question in relation to 
this tabulation of figures? 

Mr. Small, Certainly. 

Capt. Priteit. Does this show the percentage of casualties on each 
class of vessel — this tabulation of figures? 

Mr. Small. Do you mean as to the size of the vessel? 
' Capt. Pruett. No; as to the number. It shows tlie number of 
losses, but does it show the percentage of each class of vessel? 

Mr. Small. The percentage could be easily calculated from that. 
It does not show. 

The Chairman. What he means is this: You say there were, for 
1915, say 50 steamers lost, and he wants to know what proportion 
they were to the total number of steamers in the trade. 

Oapt. Pruett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. No; it does not show that. 

Capt. Pruett. I would suggest that that would be a very good piece 
of information for the committee. 
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And also the barge traffic is largely niaintained on the Atlantic 
coast, is it not? There is not much on the Pacifi<; coast, is there? 

Mr. Small. There is a barge traffic on the Gulf and a great deal 
on the Lakes. I am not familiar with the Pacific coast. Mr. Curry 
can tell us about that. 

Mr. Curry. It is not so prevalent on the Pacific coast as on the 
Atlantic,* but it is growing. 

Capt. Pruett. Do net those casualties show the vessels lost on the 
Pacific as well as on the Atlantic? It is the number lost under our 
registration, is it not ? 

Mr. Curry. As I understand from Mr. Small, that was just on the 
Atlantic coast. 

Mr. Small. The statement compiled from the Philadelphia office 
of the exchange was only on the Atlantic coast. 

Capt. Pruett. Only on the Atlantic coast ? 

Mr. Small. The information compiled from official records of the 
Department of Commerce embraces the whole country. 

The Chairman. I share the view of my colleague, Mr. CtHry, that 
the information which would be oi real value to us is the number of 
vessels going in and coming out of these ports, whether with or 
without local pilots, and whether steam, sail, or barges. 

Mr. Curry. So far as this bill is concerned I felieve that iS the 
only information that would be valuable. 

The Chairman. I say that is the only information that is of real 
value to us. 

Mr. SMAj:iL. I hold here in my hands extracts from the disaster 
record book of the Philadelphia Maritifne Exchange, which gives in 
extenso the disasters along the Atlantic coast, of which the state- 
ment I furnished to be printed in the record was a summary. This 
is too bulky to be included in the record, and therefore I do not asK 
it, but here is the report itself [exhibiting report]. There is, of 
course, accessible a list of all merchant vessels of the United States, 
and the information sls to the total number is easily obtainable. 

The Chairman. We have the report of the Commissioner of Navi- 
gation each year which gives that, but that does not throw any light 
on this question. I would not want to encumber the record by 
irrelevant matter. 

Capt. Michell. There has never been any record, Mr. Chairman, 
as to whether a vessel was lost going in or out of a harbor with a 
Ideal pilot on or not. Some years ago a vessel ground^ off New 
York that did not take a pilbt. At that time ther^ was ho cotnptil- 
,sory pilotage, and quite a number of passengers wet*^ drowned. 
Another vessel came along, and a pilot brought the vessel in. The 
compulsory pilotage feature in New Ydrk was then restored. I have 
that record, hut I did not think to bring it here. 

The Chairman. I do not understand you. You say thait thft tGJA- 
pulsory pilotage law in New York has been restored? 

Capt. MiOHELL. It was gtbolished at one titne on oceail-g^iitg ves- 
sels, foreign vessels, and they iiiet with a disaster there and si* cff 
seven hundred passengers on one ship were l6st, and they f^tdted it. 

The Chairman. All ocean-going v^sfels ehtering the j^ort of Uew 
Yof'k are required to take oti pilots. 

Capt. Michell. They were not at that time. 
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Mr. Small. Engaged in the foreign trade? 

Capt. MiCHELL. They were not at that time. The compulsory 
piloitage feature had been abolished. 

Mr. Small. All vessels engaged in the foreign trade have to regis-' 
i^t. Tfiose in the coastwise trade are enrolled, and all vessels under 
registry in the foreign trade are required to take pilots. All in the 
Coastwise are exempt from compulsory pilotage in New York. 

The Ghair^ian. Of course; that is in the record a number of times. 

Mr. Small. Certainly. But we get confused about it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would be glad for Capt. Michell to have 
every opportunity and every courtesy extended him, but when we 
get diverted in this way it makes it necessary for me to ask a question 
of the captain. 

What vessel was that that was lost? 

Capt. Michell. I stated I did not have the information, t under- 
Ftand it was the New Era, 

Mr. Small. When and where? 

Capt. Michell. I have the record in my office. This gentleman is 
from New York and mve the name. 

Capt. William J. Barry. The vessel, gentlemen, to which Capt* 
Michell had reference — ^there were two of them — one was called the 
Ne'in Era, That went ashore on Long Island. The other was called 
the John Mentron, That wetit ashore on the Jersey beach. 

The Chairman. How long ago was that? 

Capt. Barry. I will try to remember, sir. I went in the business 
in 1856, and I think it was four or five vears before I went in the 
business. 

The Chairman. Oh, that is going back to ancient history. 

Capt. Barrf. I wish to state at that time compulsory pilotage did 
iiOt exist in New York. 

Mr. Small. Was not this New Era wrecked in 1830? 

Capt. Barry. Before my time, sir. 

tUBTHEE STATEMENT OF MR. EVOEKE W. FEY, OF TEILABJa^ 
PHIA, TEEASTTEEE OF THE SOUtHEEN TEANSPOETATION CO. 

Mr. Fry. I did not expect to impose upon your time by making h 
further statement to you, but as certain statements made before this 
committee by Capt. Frank W. Spencer, master pilot of Savannah^ 
Ga., were incorrect and malicious and reflect on the business or prop- 
erty of the. Southern Transportation Co., I feel justified in placing 
before you the true facts. 

Pilot Spencer stated at the last hearing that on July 19, 1915, the 
barge Oriiioro^ belonging to the Southern Transportation Co., was 
towed down off of Tybee Bar by Capt. John Brown, where she was 
anchored. He states that this barge was never built to go to sea; 
^hat she was anchored out in the Atlantic Ocean in deep water and 
tliat the tugboat captain deserted the barge. He further siated tliat 
the captain of the Orinoco set signals for the pilot boat to come to his 
assistance^ asking the pilots to stand by the vessel, as he had his wife 

}nd child on board the boat and was afraid tlie boat would founder, 
l^ish to state that this statement is absolutely untrue: that tne 
owners of the barge Orinoco never had any report f roih tne captain 
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of the barge to the effect that the Savannah tug in charge of Capt. 
Brown had deserted him at sea, or that there had been any difficulty 
or trouble of any kind whatever. We have since gotten into com- 
munication with the captain of the barge Orinoco^ the boat having 
arrived at the port of Norfolk yesterday. The record of the last 
hearings before this committee was shown to the captain of the barge 
Orinoco^ and in reply to Pilot Spencer's statements he has made a 
Bwom affidavit before a notary at Norfolk, which I have just received 
and I ask permission to read it to you. May I read it ? 

The Chairman. Proceed. 

Mr. Fry (reading) : 

State of Vikoinia, 

City of Norfolk, to wit: 

This clay personally appeared before me, Kllie R. Hensliaw, a notary public, in 
and for the city and State aforesaid, Dellie Warder, master of the Southern 
Transportation Co.*s barge Oritwco, who, after being duly sworn, deposes and 
says as follows: I have read the statement of Capt. Spencer as made before 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries on September 9, 1915, as 
printed on page 195 in the records of that hearing, and wish to state that the 
facts therein reported are not the facts in the case, but they are as follows: 
On July 19, 1915, at 12.50 p. m. the barge Orinoco arrived at Tybee Bar at the 
mouth of the Savannah River In tow of the tug Protector, We dropped anchor 
to await the arrival of another tug, which the captain of the tug Protector 
had advised me that his owners were sending to connect with hlni to take me 
in to Savannah. About 4.30 in the afternoon the pilot boat came very close to 
me and I signaled him to come to me to see if I could make any arrangements to 
get him to tow me for a reasonable amount, so that I could get in before night. 
] decline* 1 their services, because of the fact that they wanted to charge me 
^45 to do what I considered to be about a $10 job. Since my boat was in no 
danger, I (lecline<l to accept their services, but lay in wait the arrival of the tug. 
Had my ]):irge been In any danger and I could not have gotten my anchor, I 
would have buoyed my anchor, slipped the chain, and gone with them. I did not 
have my wife and child aboard, but only had myself and my two men, which 
Is a full crew for the barge. I have many times lifted my anchor with myself 
and one other man and could easily have taken It out at this time without the 
assistance of a third man, although we had him there. I did not ask the pilot 
boat to stay beside me, nor did I ask any further assistance of them after they 
had insisted that they would not tow me for less than $45. I most em- 
phatically deny saying that my barge was not seaworthy, because of the fact 
that I liad thought in the beginning that she was not seaworthy I would not 
have taken the position as captain of her three years ago and traded almost 
continuously along the Atlantic coast to different ports between New York and 
Savannah. 

I have been going to sea for a period of eight or nine years and not only 
think but know the barge Orinoco is one of the best and the most seaworthy 
vessels that I have ever been on. She laid at anchor during the night of the 
19th instant and awaited the arrival of the tug on the morning of the 20th 
Instant, which arrived at 9.30 o'clock, and during that time we experienced no 
diflicultles whatever during the night while awaiting the tug. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 22d day of February, 1916. 

Ellie R. Hen SHAW, Notary Public. 
Capt. Spencer. Mr. Chairman, with your permission- 
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Mr. Small. I object, Mr. Chairman, he has had his day. 

The Chairman. But he has the right to say a word, I suggest, in 
reply to that. 

Capt. Spencer. I only want to say a w^ord or two. The letter was 
submitted to me concerning the facts by one of our bar pilots, a letter 
which I have now, giving me the facts, and in which he explained 
that the barge master did make the statements, and that he further 
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would attempt to shoot the tugboat captain on sight, Capt. Brown^ 
and that he made that statement in the presence of several pilots, for 
having deserted him in a gale of wind. Now, Mr. Fry knows nim- 
self they are forbidden to anchor at sea. 

Mr. Fry. I deny that absolutely. It is absolutely untrue. 

Capt. Spencer. Your captain made that statement. 

Mr. Fry. That is absolutely untrue, and I can get an affidavit from 
any captain on any barge, we operate to that effect. The representa- 
tive of the American Shipping Bureau is present at this meeting,^ 
which inspects those barges, and thev require anchors and chains, 
without which we can not send those barges to sea, under both their 
inspection and the Government inspection, unless we have sufficient 
anchorage and sufficient chains to anchor at sea. And any captain 
who would refuse to anchor at sea, if necessary for the safety oi that 
barge, I would discharge him in a moment. It is ridiculous to make 
that statement. 

Mr. Small. And they all have Government inspection. 

Capt. Spencer. I am not taking issue with you. 

Mr. Fry. And as to those owners of the Tampa^ for instance,, 
which you spoke of, as giving the captains instructions not to anchor 
at sea, if it was possible to do so for the safety of the barge, they 
are provided with anchors and chains, for which they are inspected 
by tne Government and by the American Bureau of Shipping, and 
they tell us what size anchors and chains we shall have on our boats» 

Mr. Small. The fact is this, if I may interject this statement,, 
that Capt. Spencer made a hearsay statement. 

Capt. Spencer. A signed statement. 

The Chairman. It shows in the record that he was reading what 
some one else told him. 

Mr. Small. Here is a statement by a man under oath, by the man 
who must have known about it, the master of the barge involved. 

The Chairman. The only difference is in one instance you have 
the statement of the captain himself, and in the other instance a 
hearsay statement of what a pilot might have said. If the state- 
ment of the pilot were made here under oath, like the statement of 
the captain, when, then, it would be a question of the credibility of 
witnesses, I suppose. 

Mr. Small. Yes. 

Mr. Fry. I wish to say further, in answer to Capt. Spencer's state- 
ment to the effect that the Orinoco was not built for sea service, that 
the boat has been running to sea since she was built in the year 1912^ 
and she was inspected by the American Bureau of Shipping for sea 
service, receiving their Al classification and certificate of inspection,, 
a copy of which I have here. 

The Chairman. Let us not put that in the record unless there i» 
some question about it. 

Mr. Small. I do not think it is necessary, but I will just read this 
brief summary for the stenographer. It is American Bureau of 
Shipping and American Lloyds, United States of America. Certifi-^ 
cate of classification No. 16098, dated New York, January 15, 1913. 
It says: 

This certifies that the American harj^e Orinoco, of Philatlelphia, Pa., of 47T 
tons rej^ister — 
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.4jid then gives the specifications of her — 

whereof the Southern Transportation Co. is owner, wius duly served at tUe port 
jdI Philadelphia, ]Pa., January, 1913, and has been entered in t^B ^^pc\^*$ 
register of shipping, with the class of A-1, for 14 years from October, 1912. 

And then there is this memorandum at the bottom : 

This certificate is granted with the understanding that the vessel be kept in 
good repair and be subject to the following surveys during the term assigned, 
failure to comply with which renders her class herein liable to be canceled or 
withdrawn. 

Mr. Fbit. The large was also inspected by the United Stat^ 
i|i^pection service and licensed for sea service on the Atlantic coast. 
I alsp have here a copy of the United States inspection license. 

The Chairman. When was she inspected? 

Mr. Fry. Her last inspection was March 24, 1913, which expires 
J^arch 24 of this year, when we will have to have her inspected 
again. 

The Chairman. That is all, I imagine, thq-t is necessary to go into 
the record. 

Mr. Smaix. I think so, except I might add this, that this shows 
she contains all the equipment required by law. 

The Chairman. I assume if she was inspected and passed she had 
complied with the law. 

Mr. Fry. This boat has carried many cargoes to sea and has never 
)iad an accident of any kind at sea, nor has she ever damaged or Ip^ 
apiy part of her cargoes. 

Pilot Spencer also stated that he did not think there was any law 
regulating barges, so far as he knew. He further stated that before 
he left for Washington he put that question to the United States 
steamboat inspector, and he stated there was no law governing our 
barges. I now w^ish to read to the committee 

The CifAiRMAN. Now why read that to the compaittee? We have 
the law. We enacted it in 1910. 

Mr. Small. Since you have been chairman ? 

The Chairman. Oh, no; Mr. Greene was the chairman then. I 
was a member of the committee. 

Mr. Frt. I won't read that. In further answer to Pilot Spencer's 
statement that our barges were not suited for the South Atlantic 
trade or for sea service I would state that for several years past we 
have been operating a large number of barges between Norfolk, 
Philadelphia, and New^ York and Sound ports, coastwise, and we 
have never lost a barge at sea — in fact our barges have never had a 
disaster of any kind at sea and no lives have been lost from our 
barges at sea. As alreadv stated, during the last 16 months we 
have been operating a number of our barges to South Atlantic ports, 
and so far we have not lost any barges in the South Atlantic, nor 
have we had any collisions or disasters of any kind. Our barges 
have always been considered exceptionally good sea boats, and while 
the barges have continuously carried perishable cargoes, such as 
cement, fertilizer material, and plaster, I think we can safely state 
that there has never been a single loss (particular average or general 
average) on any of the cargoes we have carried on our barges be- 
tween any of the Atlantic coast ports. I would state further that 
the sea record of these barges has been so good that the insurance 
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^9mp4i^i^s have been giving lower rates of insurance on cargoes car- 
(nBd on these barges than the regular insurance for schooner cargoes 
OF cargoes carried on the schooner barges. 

Pilof; Spejicer stated that Capt. Brown,^ who is captain of a tug- 
hof^t located at Savannah, is interested in getting business for the 
Southern Transportation Co. I wish to state emphatically that 
Gapt. Brown has no connection of any kind with the Southern Trans- 
position Co.; that I never met the captain, never had any corre- 
^ppndence with him, and never saw him before he appeared before 
this committee on February 1. 

Pilot Spencer also stated that it was necessary for the pilots to 
gQ aboard Qur barges, so as to avoid a possible blocking of the chan- 
nels, ?.nd regardless of the fact that the pilots have been charging 
our barges the pilotage fees. It has been shown by sworn statements 
of the various captains of our barges which have traded to the South 
Atlantic ports for more than a year past that the pilots very seldom 
went aboard our boats, and when they did occasionally go aboard 
they did not render any service of an}^ kind, and yet I can now state 
most emphatically that at no time have our barges blocked the 
channels or caused collisions while going into the South Atlantic 
ports. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Small. Mr. Chairman, in this connection I would like to read 

a letter from Matt V. D. Doughty, consulting constructor, Newport 

.News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., addressed to the Hon. J. W. 

Alexander, chairman of the Committee on the Merchant Marine 

-and Fisheries. It is dated February 19, 1916, and is as follows 

[reading] : 

February 19, 1916. 
Hon. J. W. Alexander. 

Chairman of Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

Washington, D. C. 

Deab Sir: My attention having been called to rwent rette<!tions that Jiave 
been made upon the barges operated by the Southern Transportation Co., 
w^tb reference to their construction and seagoing qualities, at the request of 

. the Southern Transportation Co. I beg to express to you my views in that con- 
nection. 
In February, 1912, I was asked to express an opinion upon the substantial- 

.cyess of the construction of these vessels, and together with several distinguished 

. experts representing the American Bureau of Shipping, I looked into the matter 
from all angles. I examined barges that had been in use for several years; 

. barges that had just been built, and barges that were in process of construction 
on the ways, and found that the barges are built in a most substantial manner, 
of good material, well fastened, and of good workmanship; and that they are 
of sufficient structural strength for vessels of their class built of wood. These 
ore facts, and having heretofore vouched for them, I now take occasion to 
address you and your honorable committee on the subject. I venture to say 
that there can not be found^ a responsible marine architect, or other competent 
critic, who, after an investigation, x^ill not approve of these barges both on 
strength and seagoing qualities. 
Permit me to briefly describe these barges : 

The dimensions of the barges examined by me were: Length, 196 feet; 
beam, 24 feet; depth of hold, 12 feet at amidships, 17 feet 6 inches at bow, 
and 16 feet 6 inches at stern. The barges are constructed of the type known 
as "log bilge;" that Is, with a log worked In the bilge, the said log continu- 
lug the whole length of the bilge from the stem to the rise of the tuck or 
stern framing. The framing of the sides and of the bottom or floor are dove- 
tailed lapped Into said bilge log forming a scarf. The dovetailed laps or scarfs 

, are securely fastened to the said bilge log, forming a good and substantial 
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connection. The connections or scarfs of the s^id side framing are further re- 
inforced by a heavy bilge strake, worked on. the inside of the side framing, 
and on top of the bilge log. This bilge strake is securely fastened edgewise 
to the bilge log, and to the side framing. The bottom or floor framing is also 
reinforced by a bilge keelson worked on the inside of the floor framing and 
against the heavy bilge strake, properly fastened through the floor framing, 
through the side framing, and through the heavy bilge strake. The connectioD 
of the side and bottom framing is further strengthened by the manner in which 
the side and bottom outside planking is worked. The said planking is so 
arranged, and is of sufficient width to straddle or overlap the butts of the side 
and bottom framing where said framing connects with the bilge log. The bilge 
log, being solid and continuous, enables the fastening in the planking to be 
distributed in a manner to more firmly secure and strengthen the connections of 
the floor and side framing to the bilge log. 

This construction I consider most desirable owing to the greater longitudinal 
strength and the advantages of a solid bilge, thus protecting the barge when 
grounding or coming In contact with the canal banks or other obstructions 
when performing inside work. 

In the course of ray investigations I examined two barges lying afloat side 
by side. One of them was of the " log bilge " type, and the other was of the 
" futtock bilge " type, in neitlier of these barges could I detect any evidence of 
straining or hogging. The rails, hatch combings, decks, and deck framing did 
not. In any place where I could see, show uny defects or evidence of inadequate 
strength. I was Informed at the time -(1912). that these barges had been In 
active service on both inside and outside coastwise voyages during a period of 
two and seven years, respectively. I am Informed that a number of similar 
barges have been successfully voyaging on the Inside and outside coastwise 
routes for a period of 10 to 11 years, and from what I saw of those barges 
under construction, and those afloat, they were substantially constructed and of 
sutRclent strength to fully withstand their requirements. 

Perhaps I should explain a little more fully the difference between the 
" futtock bilge " of barge and the '* log bilge " type of barge. When they are 
afloat side by side It is difficult to detect one type from the other. The " futtock 
bilge " type are constructed similar to the " log bilge " type, except at the 
bilge, where Instead of the framing of the floor and sides being connected by 
a log at the bilge a futtock Is used ; hence the name " futtock bilge." In this 
method the floor and side framing are butted at the bilge, the butts are con- 
nected by a knee or a timber overlapping the floor and side framing, thus form- 
ing a scarf to each floor and side frame, and bolted to each. This method of 
construction lacks the longitudinal strength acquired in the " log bilge " method, 
and in my opinion Is not a more substantial construction. 

I beg further to state that the flat Iwttom of these barges do not detract 
from their seagoing qualities. It is an advantage to a sailing vessel to have 
more dead rise than a vessel otherwise propelled, the advantage being due to 
the fact that she Is easier In a seaway when under sail. 

I find that these " log bilge " barges are constructed of proportionately 
heavier scantlings and materials than are used In the construction of larger 
barges of the same class, thus giving them an unusual longitudinal strength. 
The beam of these barges Is in good proportion to their length, and is a large 
factor In giving them their great longitudinal strength. 

In the event that you or your committee should desire to interview me in 
connection with the foregoing statements, I should be very glad to appear before 
you upon a reasonable notice. 
Yours, respectfully, 

Matt. V. D. Doughty, 
Consulting Constructor, Newport News Shipbuilding d Dry Dock Co. 

Mr. Small. I will just ask you this one question : Do you know 
the reputation of Mr. Doughty? 

Mr. Fry. He has an international reputation. He is considered 
one of the best authorities and experts in the United States, and in 
fact, has an international reputation as an expet't;on the construction 
of steamers or boats of any class. 

Mr. Small. I have here a letter from Mr. Francis B. Matthews, 
of Cornell & Matthews, naval architects and engineers. 
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The Chaikman. Kelating to the same matter? 

Mr. Small. Yes ; it is short. 

The Chairman. I do .not think it is necessai'v to encumber the 
record with so much testimony as that. Tlie whole issue that you 
are combating now rests on a hearsay statement. 

Mr. Small. No; these are experts. 

The Chairman. I know, but it is to combat a hearsay statement 
of w^hat somebody said that the barge was not seaAvorthy. I think 
there ought to be some economy in these hearings. 

Mr. Small. There was a persistent effort to show that the barges 
interested in this South Atlantic trade were not secure, that they 
were dangerous to the lives of the men on them. I agree with the 
chairman, but I am just trying to successfully combat this contention. 

The Chairman. I was not here when Capt. Spencer went on. Mr. 
Burke was in the chair. If you think it is material, I suppose it can 
be inserted. It just rests on a nonexpert statement and on hearsay. 

Mr. Small. It was the statement of Capt. Spencer, who was a 
pilot at Savannah. 

The Chairman. Did he say they were? 

Capt. Spencer, I did not, Mr. Chairman; I said the masters of 
those barges had made the statement to us; that was all, sir, and the 
record will show that. 

Mr. Small. I do not care to take the time. The record will speak 
for itself about that. Just as the chairman thinks about this letter. 

The Chairman. What do you say, Mr. Burke. 

Mr. Burke. It is simply in corroboration. 

The Chairman. Let it go in, then; but I would like to keep the 
record within the limits, so that the absent members would be in- 
duced to read it. 

(The affidavit above referred to is as follows:) 

Fkhui-ary 21, 191(>. 

This is to certify that in .Tanunry, 1913, we were employed l)y tlie S(»uther!i 
Transportation Co. to examine into the construction of their type of harjxe. 
and also to prei)are drawings from actual measurements and the si)ecificatlons 
of a barjre then in operation. This was a combination inland and coastwise 
bar??e, with coastwise equipment and licensee At the time we compiled this 
data we made careful examination of the vessel, and found lier extremely well 
built and fastened. We formed the opinion at that time that this class of barge 
was amply strong, and subsequently verifietl our opinion by careful calculation 
of the strength of various parts, our calculations showing ample factors of 
safety. We have also had opportunity of examining barges of the type, and 
find no evidences of lack of strength under working conditions — the vessels 
standing up well and maintaining their shape, iiroving the truth of our opinion 
and calculations. 

At the time we made this set of drawings we were asked by the Southern 
Transportation Co. to advise them as to the need of changes or imnrovements 
in the construction of these vessels, with a view to increased strength. We did 
not suggest any changes in tlie method of construction nor in the fastenings, 
and stated that in our opinion, which was based on the calculations referre<l 
to above, the owners might adopt slightly decreased scantlings and increase 
the distance between the transverse timbers purely as a matter of economy in 
use of materials, and still have a barge of ample strength for the intended 
service. 

A few months ago we were directed to make up a complete set of drawings 
on a large scale, showing the construction of the barges of the Southern Trans- 
I)ortation Co. in detail, which we understood were for the use of the United 
States steamboat inspectors, a ruling having been made that all coastwise 
barges at the time of their annual inspection must file with the inspectors a 

26538—16 ^18 
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complete set of blue prints showing the construction. While engaged on this 
work we took occasion to visit the shipyard of the Southern Transportation 
Co., and made a careful inspection of barges under construction. We found 
the barges were being built to the original specification as to scantlings and 
spacings, and in no case had any of our suggestions as to reductions been 
adopted. 

-On discussing these matters with the owners we were told that they pre- 
ferred to have the barges built with an excess of strengh rather than reduce 
the factor of safety by making reductions in any part of the work, even though 
such reductions might be entirely allowable. 

We were particularly impressed with the exceptional strength of these 24-foot 
beam barges while inspecting the work at the yard, and again noted the quality 
of material, the liberal scantlings, and the thorough fastening of all parts. 
The fitting of all dovetailed connections at the bilge log was remarkably good. 
and the quality of the workmanship throughout was unusually good. Our in- 
si)ection strengthened us in our opinion that these vessels, as built and equipped 
by the Southern Transportation Co., are suitable in every way for the trade 
in which they are engaged. 

It ought to be accorded a place in this report that at certain places the 
owners had increased the amount of material used, and had otherwise added 
to the strength of the barges we saw at the shipyard over the original specifica- 
tion, although we had made no suggestions along these lines. We believed 
the barges as originally built to be thoroughly seaworthy and of unusual struc- 
tural strength. 

Cornell & Matthews, 
By Fbancis B. Matthews. 

Swora to and subscribed before me this 21st day of February, 1916. 

[SEAL.] Cecelia P. Bass, Notary Public. 

(Commission expires end of next session of senate.) 

Mr. Small. Mr. Chairman, we will now present to the committee 
Col. Harry Taylor, of the Corps of Engineers, United States Army. 

Mr. Curry. Before Col. Taylor gives us his views, I would like 
to amplify a statement I made regarding the barges on the Pacific 
coast. Quite a number of barges are used as lumber carriers, and 
that trade is increasing. Several hundred barges, possibly four or 
five hundred, are used in the Bay of San Francisco, San Pedro, Sui- 
sun, and on the Sacramento and the San Joaquin Eivers. We have 
quite a large barge trade on the bays and in the rivers and a grow- 
ing barge trade on the Pacific, and w^e have no compulsory pilotage 
either in Washington, Oregon, or California. 

The Chairman. They used to raft logs down the coast there. 

STATEMEBTT OF COL. HAERY E. TAYLOE, UNITED STATES ARMY, 

ASSISTANT CHIEF OF ENGINEERS. 

Mr. Small. Colonel, what is your detail just now? 

Col. Taylor. At present I am Assistant Chief of Engineers, and in 
particular charge of the river and harbor projects of the office of 
the Chief of Engineers; so that all matters relating to river and 
harbor projects in general go over my desk. 

Mr. Small. Speaking generally, in what way are improvements 
of rivers supervised by the engineers of the War Department? 

Col. Taylor. As a rule, the improvements are carried out on plans 
which are prepared by the engineers. Congress having appropriated 
money for carrying on an improvement, the engineer in charge of 
the district in which it is located is charged with the duty of car- 
rying out that improvement ; and he is very strictly charged to carry 
it out exactly according to the plan which has been presented to 
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egress. We allow no deviation from the plan which has been 
fitted to Congress. If any deviation is to be made from that 
it must be made in accordance with plans submitted to and 
ed by Congress before the work is undertaken, so that it de- 
ipon me to keep close track of all the work that is done and 
*ts obtained by it. 
ALL. As to maintenance, what are the duties of the assist- 
il engineers? 
OR. In what wa}^ do you mean? 

Instead of " maintenance " I should have said keeping 
) the conditions. 
-viTLOR. In order to keep informed as to the conditions, of 
.oe, it is necessary for him to make surveys. The frequency with 
which those surveys are made depends entirely upon the conditions 
of the work. In cases where the channels are rapidly shifting, as 
at the entrance to some harbors, we make the surveys very frequently. 
In cases where the channels are fixed, or reasonably permanent, we 
make the surveys at less frequent intervals. It is always the practice 
in all of our coast work to make a survey at least once a year, so that 
in that way we keep pretty well informed always as to actual con- 
ditions of the work. By making surveys at intervals, we not only 
keep informed as to what is actually taking place, but it enables us, 
by studying the history of the work, as shQwn by those surveys made 
at various intervals, to form some sort of an idea as to what is 
likely to happen in the future. It is upon such surveys as those 
that we base our plans. In some cases we make surveys every month ; 
in another case at intervals of two or three months; in some cases at 
intervals of six months, and others only a year apart. In many cases, 
of course, we do not even have to make surveys as often as once a 
year. For instance, for a channel through a rock cut, we consider 
that is a fixed channel and we do not think that is going to change 
much. 

Mr. Small. With reference to the bars and entrance to the Cape 
Fear River, the entrance to Charleston Harbor, Savannah, and Jack- 
sonville, are district engineers located on or near those harbors, whose 
duty it is to keep up with the condition of the harbor at the entrance ? 
Col. Taylor. Yes, sir. There is an engineer officer stationed at 
Wilmington, N. C, one at Charleston, S. C, one at Savannah, and 
one at Jacksonville, and it is their duty to always keep in close touch 
with all of the conditions relating to the improvements under their 
charge, and particularly those mentioned. Those are important har- 
bors, and we try to keep in very close touch with the conditions there 
all the time. These harbors are used by vessels drawing practically 
the full depth that is available all the time, so that that is another 
specially important reason for our keeping informed. 

Mr. Small. You say it is the duty of the" district engineer to keep 
in touch. Will you state whether that includes keeping in touch with 
the location of the channel and the depth ? 
Col. Taylor. It does; yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. What can you say as to the entrances from the ocean 
to these particular south Atlantic ports which you have mentioned, 
notably Cape Fear, which is an entrance to South Port, and Wilming- 
ton, Charleston, Savannah, and Jacksonville. 
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Col. Taylor. In what way do you mean? Do you mean are those 
channels there shifting? 

Mr. Small. Have they been improved? 

Col. Tatlor. Oh, yes, sir; those channels have all been improved. 
All of them had formerly a comparatively small depth there of 
about 9 to 12 or 15 feet. At the present time the entrance to Cape 
Fear has a depth of 26 feet, Charleston 28 feet, Savannah 20 feet, St. 
Johns up to Jacksonville 30 feet. Jacksonville is nearly completed 
but not quite. Those harbors have all been deepened f r( m depths of 
9 to 12 and 15 feet. And in man}" cases the channels are materially 
different now than what they were when the work was started. For 
instance, at Charleston the channel formerly went out of the inner 
harbor very abruptly and followed down the coast. As it is now we 
have practically a perfectly straight channel in and out. 

The Chairman. Is that channel dug through sand? 

Col. Taylor. Yes, sir: it is a sand bar; and it is held in its posi- 
tion by parallel jetties. We have two jetties placed one on each side 
of the channel so that the maintenance is practically very little ex- 
pense. We have done almost no maintenance dredging in the 
Charleston harbor for several years past. We hold it right there by 
those two jetties. 

Mr. Small. Is this information as to the location and 'depth of 
channels from the ocean into the harbors available to shipowners 
and masters of vessels? 

Col. Taylor. Yes, sir; it is. It is published at frequent intervals, 
and at any time anyone who writes to the district office is always 
given full information as to the latest conditions of which we have 
knowledge. We endeavor to keep in constant touch with all the ship- 
ping interests, and all the people who are using those harbors. 

Mr. Small. It does not come under the jurisdiction of the engin- 
eers, but I would simply ask this question: Are not the entrances 
from the ocean to all these harbors marked bv dav beacons and 
lighted beacons? 

Col. Taylor. J'hey are very completely marked by so-called " aids 
to navigation," which include all sorts of things from spar buoys to 
lighthouses. 

Mr. Small. Does not the Coast and (leodetic Survey also make 
constantly, at stated intervals, a survey of the channels leading from 
the ocean into those harbors, and publish coast and geodetic charts? 

Col. Taylor. They publish coast and geodetic surveys at rather 
frequent intervals; and they depend, to a very large extent, upon our 
surveys — ^the surveys made by the engineer department for local im- 
provements. They make all of the general surveys, but as we make 
all of our surveys at so much more frequent intervals than they do, 
we furnish them the information ; so that in that way, they incorpo- 
rate that information in with theirs, and use it in publishing their 
maps. For instance, the Coast and Geodetic Survey map, you will 
notice, will have a little notation on it that such and such a channel 
is corrected up to such and such a date, from information given by 
the Engineer Department. We cooperate with the Coast and Geo- 
detic Sur\"ey very fully, so that we furnish them information and 
they furnish us information, and there is very little work that is 
done that is duplicated. 
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I know that a general opinion prevails that we duplicate a great 
deal of the work of the Coast and Geodetic Survey and they dupli- 
cate ours. That is not the fact. We have a very well-defined limit 
in which we do our work and they recognize that, and they do not 
overlap it. We have a very good working understanding with the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and I am very glad to get an oppor- 
tunity to say that. 

Mr. Small. A good many do not know that. 

Col. Taylor. I know they do not. There is a great misunderstand- 
ing about it. 

Mr. Small. Will you kindly describe the passages at the mouth 
of the Mississippi River, about which there has been a great deal of 
evidence here, pro and con. 

Col. Tayi^or. I think perhaps the best way to do it is by this 
Coast and (ieodetic Survey map, which shows the general situation 
down there. The water of the Mississippi reaches the Gulf through 
three principal passes — ^the Southwest Pass, which runs in very 
nearly a southwest direction ; the South Pass, which runs north and 
a little to the east of south; and then the Pass Alute, which runs 
off to the northeast. The percentage of water that is carried by these 
different Passes varies sometimes at different intervals. 

In 1908 the Southwest Pass carried 41.-I: per cent of the flow of 
the Mississippi ; the South Pass 8.6, and the Pass Alute 50 per cent. 
In 1915 the Southwest Pass carried 42 per cent. It had gained a 
little bit, O.G of a per cent. The South Pass carried 13.6 per cent. 
You see that had gained very -materially. The Pass Alute carried 
44.4 per cent. Practically that means that the Pass Alute had lost 
and the South Pass had gained at the expense of it. 

These passes, as the map shows, are quite straight. The channel, 
from where it branches out of the river, leaves the Southwest Pass 
in nearly a straight line out into the Gulf. With the South Pass 
it is the same way. Those are the two navigable passes. There 
is little or no navigation through the Pass Alute; at least, it is not 
an improved pass and has no particular depth of water. While it 
carries a very large percentage of the flow, it is so scattered that there 
is no depth. 

At the entrance above the South Pass and the Southwest Pass 
jetties have been built. The jetties at the South Pass were built 
quite a number of years ago under Mr. Eads, and the jetties at the 
Southwest Pass have been built under the Engineer Department in 
the last 10 or 12 years. The South Pass at the present time jcarries 
about 32 feet of water through it. The Southwest Pass on the 30th 
of last June had 28.5 feet. The project for the Southwest Pass 
provides for a channel 1,000 feet wide and 35 feet deep. We have not 
yet accomplished that. 

The South Pass is approximately 600 feet wide; that is, it varies 
from 550 to about 850; the average is somewhere about 600 feet. 
The depth through that is a little bit greater than through the 
Southwest Pass. At the entrance there are some shoals, but nothing 
to interfere with navigation to any extent. 

I have here some blue prints that show those conditions on the 
30th of June [exhibiting blue prints]. These are samples of the 
maps, and those maps, for instance, are published. This is an extract 
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from the report of the Chief of Engineers, and in this are published 
these maps [exhibiting]. This is the map of the South Pass, and 
here is the map of the entrance to the Southwest Pass. These, as 
a rule, are published annually in this book. 

As will be seen, when we enter the Passes, we have a very good 
straight channel and it is plainly marked, not only by " aids to navi- 
gation," but it is also marked by jetties, which rise above the high- 
water line all the way along; so that once that Pass is entered there 
is no diiBculty in foliow:ing the channel. 

Mr. Small. Are you referring to both Passes? 

Col. Taylor. Both Passes are practically the same. The South 
Pass is narrower, and is, therefore, a little easier to follow than the 
Southwest ; although there is no difficulty whatever in following the 
channel in either one of the Passes. 

Mr. Curry. Does the channel in either or both of the Passes shift 'i 

Col. Taylor. A little : not much. In tlie Passes themselves — in the 
South Pass — there is practically no shifting of the channel at all. 
As a matter of fact it can not shift. 

Mr. Curry. Could anyone who got in there go right straight 
throught it? 

Col. Taylor. Absolutely; they could not possibly get out of the 
channel unless they deliberately run onto, the jetty. 

Mr. Ci'KRY. Are they both the same? 

Col. Taylor. Both are the same thing; they could not get out of 
it. It seems to me it is as easy to go up that channel as it is to go 
down the street without bumping into buildings on the side. 

Mr. Curry. There are no bars in it? 

Col. Taylor. No; sir. 

Mr. Curry. And no chance for a ship to get aground? 

Col. Taylor. No, sir; net if they keep in the channel; and, as I 
say, they can not ver}^ well get out of the channel without doing it 
deliberately. 

Mr. Small. Then, 600 feet in the South Pass, which is the nar- 
rower channel, as compared with 1,000 feet in the Southwest Pass — 
600 feet is ample to allow the large vessels to pass each other? 

Col. Tayix)k. Plenty; yes, sir. As a matter of fact about 87 per 
cent of the deep-draft vessels use the South Pass at the present time, 
and only 18 per cent use the Southwest Pass. 

Mr. CiTRRY. Is there any acute turn at the entrance to the Pass 
from the Gulf, or is there any acute turn frcm the Pass into the 
Mississippi Eiver? 

Col. Taylor. No, sir; there is not. Into the entrance of the South- 
west Pass there is no turn whatever. You can go straight out there. 
Froni the South Pass the channel is a little to one side for the 
deepest draft; but anything drawing up to 18 feet can come in in 
almost any direction as long as they keep within the prolongation 
of the jetties. If the got too far out to one side they might get 
into shoal water, but they would have to be a very considerable dis- 
tance out of the channel — that is, a vessel drawing anything less 
than 18 feet. 

The Chairman. I think it has been stated here that sometimes 
mud bars form at the mouth of the jetties very quickly. 

Col. Taylor. Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great deal about the 
mud bars, and they do form. We have dredges constantly working 
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down there at both the Southwest Pass and the South Pass, and 
they find out inside of 24 hours if any such thing has happened. 
That is the place where we are probably as well posted as to the 
changing conditions and keep as close touch with conditions as any 
place in the country. Relatively speaking, we consider that ex- 
tremely easy of entrance. There are few harbors on the coast where 
there is a straighter and better channel to enter; as a matter of fact, 
the greater difficulties are in the navigation of the Mississippi River. 
The greatest difficulties are not in the Passes or in their entrance ; 
it is after they get out of the river or get into the river and go up. 
Then, the river is much wider and there is more current, and on 
account of the fogs there it is not a particularly easy thing to keep 
going up and down the river. It is not nearly as easy as it is in the 
Passes. I can speak from my own experience of that. I was down 
there about two years ago, and as we started down the tug from 
New Orleans had ffot alons: n^^ettv well i^Titil w^ proU I suppose, 25 
or 80 miles from the Passes, when we ran into a fog* 

Mr. Small. IJn the river? 

Col. Taylor. Up the river, 25 or 30 miles from the Passes. We had 
to slow down and to feel our way verv carefully down until we got 
into the entrance of the Southwest Pass; but after we got in the 
Southwest Pass we had no difficulty at all and went right ahead, and 
close enough to shore so that we could see the shores on each side. It 
was a low-lying fog, and we could see from the pilot house the trees 
on each side, and the captain on the tug, although not a pilot, knew 
the trees alongside as well as I know the houses on the block where 
I live. • 

The Chairman. Of course, the problem before the committee is 
whether or not it is necessary to safe navigation in those entrances 
through the jetties to the river and in the river to New Orleans to 
have pilots who are familiar with the local conditions. And in Lou 
isiana thev have a system of compulsory pilotage which seems to be 
fostered there commonly in the interests of the pilots and in the in- 
terests of the commerce of the port, and they re2:ard it as necessary. 
Taking all the conditions that exist there, would you say it would be 
wise for this committee to pass a law which would abrogate the law 
of the State of Louisiana, so far as it would require compulsory 
pilotage on certain classes of vessels or on all classes of vessels enter- 
ing that port — ^not foreign vessels, because all foreign vessels must 
carry pilots now, but schooners and barges in tow^ ? 

Col. Taylor. That is a very broad question, Mr. Chairman. T 
should hate to think so. 

The Chairman. That is what we have to determine. 

Col. Taylor. I should hate to think so. It would be possible for 
you to pass such a law abrogating all compulsory ^)ilotage, and there 
is no question but what certain vessels coming in there ought to have 
pilots. For instance, a man uiav not have been in there for 20 
years, and he certainly ought to have a pilot. I can give an instance 
of that that once occurred in the Boston district in Massachusetts. 
I was in charge of the Boston district and I had a complaint that 
somiebody had run on the breakwater at Gloucester. I investigated 
it, and the captain said he knew the channel ; he said he had been in 
there 30 years before. However, in the meantime, 20 years before 
this accident, we had built a breakwater of 15 feet above high water. 
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He tried to sail over the breakwater. He said he saw the light there 
and he steered for the light, because they used to steer straight in 
the last time he was there. Now, had he taken a map, he would have 
seen that a breakwater had been built there. It might be that a 
steamship would come in with a captain perhaps not quite as bad 
as that, but who is entirely lacking in the information about the local 
conditions, and certainly there should be a pilot available for him to 
take. 

As to the question of barges, it is inconceivable to me why a barge 
sliould need a pilot if the tug does not. All the barge has got to do is 
to follow^ the tug. Whether it is wise or not to compel the captain 
of the tug to take a pilot, it seems to me it is a very simple question < 

as to whether or not the barge should. If there is to be a pilot any- 
Avhere, in my opinion he should be on the tug and not on the barge. 

Mr. Small. You understand that under the law steamers, including 
steam tugs, are exempt from State compulsory pilotage ? 

Col. Taylor. Yes, sir ; I do. 

Mr. Small. Where they have a Government-licensed pilot? 

Col. -Taylor. I do ; yes, sir. 

Capt. MiCHELL. I would like to ask you if you recognize that as one 
of the charts of your department [exhibiting blue print] ? 

Col. Taylor. Yes; that is a Government chart that is made in the 
New Orleans office. 

Capt. Mtciiell. You see here that right off of the jetties there is a 
shoal ? 

Col. Taylor. Yes; that is right. Probably as soon as that shoal 
was reported to us it was promptly surveyed and reported. • 

Capt. Mtciiell. This book that you presented here, what is the date 
of that? 

Col. Taylor. That is June, 1915. This map was made in June, 
1915. This was made in August. That illustrates the point that t 
was making a while ago, that we keep in as close touch as possible 
with the conditions there. 

Capt. MiCHELL. Yes. You stated that a vessel 18 feet could come 
off the Passes and enter right in here [indicating on chart] ? 

Col. Taylor. That is right, according to the map that I had. 
According to this map, he could not. That is right. 

Capt. Mtciiell. I just wanted to show the changes. Now, here is 
the map for the Head of the Passes [producing blue print]. 

Col. Taylor. Yes. 

Capt. MiCHELL. There are the soundings, 17 feet right in the 
middle of the river. 

Col. Taylor. Yes; but there is a good channel up each side. That 
is right; and that is one of the troublesome places, one place where 
we are having more trouble than anywhere else, that shoal right there 
at the Head of the Passes ; but when they get up in here they are out 
of the place where they have to have a pilot. 

Capt. MiCHELL. At the mouth of the South Pass — did you have a 
dredge there about two dr three months ago? 

Col. Taylor. I do not Imow how long since there has been a dredge 
at the mouth of the South Pass. We have three dredges down there 
«vailable for work aU of the time. 

Mr. Curry. They are put wherever they are needed ? 

Col. Taylor. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. RowE. Do they require pilots in this section ? 

Col. Taylor. I think that is above the place where they require 
pilots. 

Capt. MiCHELL. No, sir ; at Pilot Town. This is a sand wave in the 
middle of the river [indicating on chart]. 

Col. Taylor. Yes; Pilot Town is up above there. 

Capt. MiCHELL. On this chart here [producing chart], would you 
recognize the entrance range there? 

Col. TAnx)R. This is the entrance range [indicating]. 

Capt. MiCHELL. It is not straight off: that is away off here to, one 
side? 

Col. Taylor. Yes, sir ; that is a little off. 

Capt. MiCHELL. When a vessel comes in here the current strikes 
here on the bow head on, on the starboard side ? 

Col. Taylor. Yes. 

Capt. MiCHELL. Have many vessel been reported to your de- 
partment aground on the west jetties? 

Col. Taylor. There have been quite a number ; yes. 

Capt. MiCHELL. A number of them lost there, do you know — sail- 
ing vessels? 

Col. Taylor. Not in recent years. There have not been very many. 

Capt. MiCHELL. There have not been many sailing vessels coming 
there? 

Col. Taylor. No. 

Capt. MiCHELL. Do you know anything about the counter currents 
in the Passes? 

Col. Taylor. Captain, I am not locally familiar with that. I 
have been down there, but I have not been stationed there myself. 

Capt. MiCHELL. Then your statement about the barges is a little 
doubtful ? 

Col. Taylor. No, sir; I have not doubt about it whatever. 

Capt. MiCHELL. That the barges could come through there in the 
counter currents? 

Col. Taylor. I say if the tug does not require a pilot, the barge 
certainlv does not. . 

Capt. MiCHELL. Did you know that one of the barges had grounded 
jtt the west jetties? 

Col. Taylor. It does not affect my statement at all. 

Capt. MiCHELL. It. was some years ago, and it discharged its oil 
there. 

Col. Taylor. That does not affect my statement at all. 

Mr. RowE. Was the tug grounded, too? 

Capt. MiCHELL. No; they had two tugs on the vessel — on the 
barge — towing one on each side, and the counter currents affected 
it to such an extent that -they were pulled right straight astern. 

Col. Taylor. Did the barge have a pilot on it ? 

Capt. MiCHELL. No. 

Col. Taylor. They did not keep it off then ? 

Capt. MiCHELL. J^ot at that time, they did not; but the insurance 
people required it after that. You have never handled a vessel, 
have you, Col. Taylor? 

Col. Taylor. -No. I do not have a pilot's license, but I have been 
in charge of river and harbor work for some 30 years. 

Capt. MiCHELL. There is no question about that. 
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Col. Taylor. And I have spent a great deal of my time on vessels, I 

and, as a rule, when on vessels I spend a good deal of time in the 
pilot houses endeavoring to keep in touch with the captains. 

Capt. MiCHELL. I just wanted to question your unerring ability 
to judge as to whether a vessel or barge should have a pilot or not. 

Col. Taylor. I do not claim to be unerring, Captain. There is 
one thing to which I would like to draw your attention. Capt. 
Michell speaks of the difficulties of entering the Mississippi. It is 
true that there is some difficulty there. However, as I say, relatively 
it is an easy entrance. I would like to draw your attention to the 
comparative difficulties of the Pollock Eip Channel. Are you fa- . I 

miliar with it, Captain? J 

Capt. Michell. No, sir. 

Col. Taylor. The Pollock Eip Channel is off the southern coast of 
the east point of Cape Cod, or, rather, it is just southwest of the 
eastern end of Cape Cod. i 

Mr. Small. And all coastwise vessels bound for Boston use it ? 

Col. Taylor. I can not say that, Mr. Small, but during the year 
1914 we had a dredge there working in the channel. They had in- 
structions to keep track of the commerce passing through that chan- 
nel as well as they could; and during the daylight hours of the 
year, during the time that dredge was there, she counted 5,160 
steamers, 4,380 sailing vessels, and 7,698 barges. We estimated that , 

the commerce there 

Mr. Small. Was that for the full year? 

Col. Taylor. That was for a full year for the portion of the time 
that the dredge was there. She was not there all of the time; she 
was there a greater part of the time, but during the night she could 
not keep track of them very well. We estimate the tonnage going 
through that channel is over 20,000,000 tons a year, which is a very 
large part of the barge commerce that goes to and from Boston. 
There are large tows and a great many of them. To navigate that 
channel they run on a course nearly northeast, and then they make 
an angle and run off to the southeast, and then they turn and run 
due north. It is a Z course that they run on. And there they do not 
compel the barges to take pilots. 

Mr. Burke. How wide is that body of water ? 

Col. Taylor. The body of water is pretty wide. In fact, it is the 
open sea. 

Mr. Burke. How wide is the channel ? 

Col. Taylor. The channel is very narrow. I can not give yon the 
width of it because it varies. But they start from what is known as 
the Handkerchief Light Vessel, and they make across nearly north- 
east and make what is known as the Shovelful Light Vessel. If the 
vessel misses her turnins: point by three minutes she is on the shoal 
one way or the other. If she overruns she goes onto what is known 

as Shoal ; if she underruns she goes onto Stone Horse Shoal. 

Then, after she makes this turn to run for the Pollock Rip Light Ves- 
sel, there she has to make another turn, and she has not very much 
more latitude in making the turn there than she had in the other 
place. There are a great many casualties and a great many accidents 
which occur in that channel. The principal part of the accidents 
come from the fact that the fog comes down and all of the sailing 
vessels must anchor wherever they are. They do not attempt to run 
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through heavy fogs there. The steamers, on the other hand, do con- 
tinue to run, and they have to run, of course, at their regular speed, 
in order to maintain their reckonings, and the result is they are very 
apt to run into a sailing vessel or tow, or something of that sort, and 
that is why a great many accidents occur there. Mr. Greene knows 
more about that than I do. 

Mr. Small. Mr. Greene is the father of the movement there for 
the improvement of that channel. 

Col. Taylor. Yes, sir; I know it. The vessel interests navigating 
that sound asked us to dredge a channel a mile wide and 30 feet deep. 
We had this dredge up there for about two years experimenting to 
see whether we could get such a channel as that through there, and 
we came to the conclusion that we could not get a channel of those 
dimensions at any reasonable cost; that it would be an enormous 
cost, not only on account of the width and depth of the channel, but 
also on account of the shifting nature of the bottom. We found, 
however, we could make very material improvements by dredging 
off the point of what is known as Stone Horse Shoal, so that gave a 
much wider latitude and more room to turn in. As I said, the limit 
of range is something like three minutes either way. By dredging 
off the point of the shoal we gave three or four times as much room 
to turn in as they had. 

I call your attention to that simply to show the relative difficulties 
of navigating that channel and the kind of commerce using it and the 
difficulties of entering the Mississippi River. 

Mr. Small. How do they compare as to the difficulties of navi- 
gation ? 

Col. Taylor. There is no comparison whatever, in my opinion. 

Mr. Small. In what way ? 

Col. Taylor. The Pollock Rip Channel is very much more difficult 
of navigation. You not only have these very sharp turns there, out 
at a considerable distance from land where you do not have as good 
markings, but you have more fogs and have strong currents, very 
changeable and strong currents, and it is an extremely difficult and 
dangerous place to navigate, probably one of the most difficult and 
dangerous of any of the channels which is navigated to any large 
extent on the coast. Many of the tows there — in fact, the regular 
practixje of the large tows is for the tug to take three barges ; that is 
the limit they are allowed by law ; and they take those three large 
barges and navigate through there regularly. As I say, we estimate 
that 20.000,000 tons of commerce go through. 

Mr. Small. Millions of tons of coal are carried to Boston? 

Col. Taylor. Yes, sir ; it all goes through there, practically. 

Mr. Burke. Another question, please, in that connection: How 
does the amount of silt and sediment carried by the current in this 
Massachusetts body of water compare with the amount of silt and 
sediment carried out at the mouth of the Mississippi? 

Col. Tayix)r. It is practically in the open ocean there, so there is 
no sediment in the water. The whole bottom of the channel is 
shifting, however. 

Mr. Burke. Is there not a great deal of trouble at the mouth of 
the passes of the Mississippi because this sediment that is carried 
down by the ton is suddenly lodging in this spot and that spot ? 
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Col. Taylor. No, sir ; it is not the sediment that causes the trouble, 
it is what Capt. Michell refers to as the mud lumps. The sediment 
would be a very gradual change that would go along and be a steady 
change for months and months and there would be no particular 
difficulty in keeping track of f hose formations. 

Capt. Michell. These sand waves here, they move down 150 feet 
a day — down the river? 

Col. Taylor. That is behind the breakers. We have watched that 
for a long time; for months and even years we have been watch- 
ing the progress of that bar. There is nothing on that shoal, though, 
Captain, that would interfere with the barge, as far as I see it now. 
The depth there is 20 feet. 

Capt. Michell. Suppose the barge draws 30 feet? 

Col. Taylor. Are there any barges of that kind that you know of? 

Capt. Michell. Almost all of the barges coming to the port of 
New Orleans 

Col. Taylor. Coal barges? 

Capt. Michell. No, sir; the oil barges. 

Col. Taylor. I am not familiar with the oil barges. The barge 
drawing 30 feet, of course, if she goes on that shoal would strike 
the bottom. 

Capt. Michell. There is a 17-foot shoal there? 

Col. Taylor. Where do those oil barges come from ? 

Capt. Michell. They come from Sabine and from Baton Rouge. 

Col. Taylor. They come from Sabine. How much water have 
they into the Sabine Pass? 

Capt. Michell. I do not know. 

Col. Taylor. Have they got 30 feet? 

Capt. Michell. No. 

Col. Taylor. No; they have not. They have got 25 feet. 

Capt. Michell. I think they have about 20. 

Col. Taylor. So that your 30-foot barge would have difficulty in 
getting in in 20 feet in the Sabine Pass. 

Capt. Michell. They carry the oil out. They have it lightered 
to them there. I believe. 

Col. Taylor. No; they do not, they go up to Port Arthur and 
load. As a matter of fact, they have 25 feet at Sabine. 

Capt. Michell. Do you understand the soundings here. Colonel 
[indicating on chart] ? 

Col. Taylor. Yes; I think I know a sounding when I see it. 

Capt. Michell. I did not mean to say you did not. If you will 
notice there, you jump from 5 fathoms into 5 feet. 

Col. Taylor. Yes. 

Capt. Michell. From one sounding to the other. 

Col. Taylor. No; not on a large-scale map you would not, Cap- 
tain. You would on this, but this is an extremely small-scale map. 
You know a man does not navigate by that chart. Here is the map 
that he would be more likely to use, something like this, and there 
are a great many soundings between 5 fathoms and 5 feet [exhibiting 
chart]. 

Capt. 'Michell. I admit that. This shows the pass itself? 

Col. Taylor. Yes. 

Capt. Michell. And this shows the approaches to the Passes? 

Col. Taylor. Yes; I understand that. 
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Capt. MiCHELL. I have endeavored to show, if you go in there and 
you have to hard aport with the vessel, that you would not under- 
stand the effect of the current on the vessel. 

Col. Taylor. The captain of a tug does not have to take a pilot, 
and the captain of the tug is probably reasonably familiar with the 
entrance, is he not? 

Capt. MiCHELL. Not with the currents. Are you aware that every 
tug with a barge going into the South Pass is assisted in by the pilot's 
tug, that the tugboat is not able to tow the barge in by itself, and that 
the pilot boat tows nearly all of them in there ? 

Col. Taylor. At all seasons of the year? 

Capt. MiCHELL. At pretty near all. 

Col. Taylor. During low river, not during high water ? 

Capt. MiCHELL. No; more especially during low river. A sailing 
vessel or barge going in there, drawing 12 or 15 feet, for instance, is 
caught in the counter current, and that holds the vessel in a vise, so to 
speak, and she can not make any headway at all. Sometimes they 
have three or four boats on a sailing vessel, and with that power 
thev can not move her in the passes. Were you aware of those facts ? 

Col. Taylor. No; I was not, Captain. I know nothing about that, 
but I have been down there and am reasonably familiar with the 
conditions there. 

Capt. MiCHELL. I have read letters from Capt. Donovan 

Col. Taylor. I did net know it took four or five tugs to move one 
sailing vessel through there. It must be some current ? 

Capt. MiCHELL. It is. I have been 21 hours going 2^ miles, with 
two tugs. 

Col. Taylor. What is the maximum current through there. Cap- 
tain? 

Capt. MiCHELL. I think now it is between 5 and 6 miles an hour. 
When it is low tide it has a greater flow. 

Col. Taylor. What is the maximum current at any time through 
there ? 

Capt. MiCHELL. About 7 miles. 

Col. Taylor. It would not take three or four tugs, I do not think. 
Seven miles is pretty high. 

Capt. MiCHELL. I said that when there was no current at all on the 
surface. 

These letters, by your assistance, have been read before this com- 
mittee, written by Mr. Donovan, stationed at Port Eads, and Mr. 
Washburn. It is evident that you do not know anything about this 
condition at the mouth of the river, as far as the current is concerned. 

Col. Taylor. I can not admit that. Captain. 

Capt. MiCHELL. I wrote to your assistants there for the same 
information. 

Col. Taylor. I can not help that ; I can not admit I do not know 
anything about it. 

C!apt. MiCHELL. About this counter current? 

Col. Taylor. I can not admit that, either; I do know something 
about it. 

Capt. MiCHELL. How often have you been down there ? 

Col. Taylor. I have been down there once. 

Capt. MiCHELL. Once? 
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Ccl. Taylor. But I have examined the maps and see the reports 
almost every day. 

Capt. MiCHELL. And naturally you would think the conditions 
would permit any vessel to go in and out there with safety ? - 

Col. Taylor. No, sir; I do not think so. I never said so. 

Capt. MiCHELL. These barges are hard to navigate. 

Col. Taylor. I never made any such statement as that. On the 
contrary, Captain, I would most decidedly say that is not correct. 
I did not say so. 

CaDt. MiCHELL. You said these barges could go in and out. 

Col. Taylor. No ; I did not say so. 

The Cpiairi^ian. No; you did net hear the colonel's answer to my 
que:tion, I think, or did not understand it. 

Capt. MiCHELL. I understood that the colonel thought there was no 
necessity for pilots on these barges entering the pass. 

Col. Taylor. No. 

Capt. MiCHELL. And I tried to show he is not familiar with those 
conditions, because he is located here, any more than a man could 
be by looking at this chart, which gives 62 feet where this one gives 
17 feet. 

Col. Tayix)r. That is an old chart, though. Captain. I would 
not recommend anybody to go on a chart as old as that. He might 
have difficulty, as I said to you about the man going into Gloucester ; 
he might find u stone breakwater which had been built there for 20 
years. 

Capt. MiCHELL. Yes, sir; I was asking the questions because it is 
very evident to me that you are not familiar with the conditions of 
navigation there. 

Col. Taylor. I am familiar with the conditions there. Captain. As 
I said at the start, I do not claim to be a pilot and would not want 
to attempt to take a vessel into the mouth of the Mississippi River. 
I should think I would be taking a long chance. But I am generally 
familiar with the conditions there. Nothing you have said affects 
at all the statement I made that, relatively speaking, it is not a 
aifficult entrance. 

The Chairman. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Small. Just one question. Colonel, from what ports, if you 
can say, dees the Texas oil come that goes to New Orleans? 

Col. Taylor. A very large part of it comes from Sabine; that is, 
it comes out of the Sabine Pass. 

Mr. Small. They use the Port Arthur Channel ? 

Col. Tayix)r. They use the Port Arthur Channel. 

Mr. Small. What is the maximum depth of that channel ? 

Ccl. Taylor. The project, as I remember it, is 25 feet. At the 
present time it is very close to that. It is not. quite 25 feet, but, as 
a matter of fact, about 24 feet, I judge it is. 

Mr. Small. So that a 30- foot barge could not go in and out? 

Col. Taylor. Never. 

Mr. Small. Is there anything else you think of, Colonel, in this 
connection ? 

Col. Taylor. No ; I think it has been covered pretty thoroughly. 

Capt. MiCHELL. If there is any question about the draft of the 
barges passing through here, I can furnish this committee with the 
correct draft from our books. 
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The Chairman. We will determine that later. 
Are there any Other statements on your part ? 

Mr. Small. I would like to have Capt. Proctor make a brief 
statement. 

STATEMENT OF CAPT. JOSEPH W. PROCTOR, 66 BEAVER STREET, 
NEW YORK, SURVEYOR OF WOODEN VESSELS AND HULLS. 

Mr. Small. What is your present occupation ? 

Capt. Proctor. I am a surveyor of wooden vessels and hulls. 

Mr. Small. Representing what organization? 

Capt. Proctor. The American Bureau of Shipping. 

Mr. Small. What are the duties of a surveyor? 

Capt. Proctor. To see that the standard required by the rules of 
the American Bureau of Shipping are lived up to in the vessels that 
are classed in that bureau and for which certificates are issued. 

Mr. Small. Have you ever followed the sea ? 

Capt. Proctor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. For how many years? 

Capt. Proctor. I was 12 years in command of sail vessels and 8 
years in command of ships of the Clyde Line, on the Atlantic coast. 

Mr. Small. In the Atlantic coast service ? 

Capt. Proctor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. Are you familiar with the North Atlantic ports? 

Capt. Proctor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. How about the South Atlantic ports? 

Capt. Proctor. Well, I hold a pilot's license for New York, Bos- 
ton,. Gay Head Boston, Charleston, St. Johns Bar and Eiver, and in 
my experience I have been in most of the southern ports one or more 
times. So I think I am familiar with the conditions of ships navi- 
gating those rivers and the bars. 

Mr. Small. You may proceed with the statement you had in 
mind. 

Capt. Proctor. I have given considerable study — in fact, have been 
sent by our bureau practically all over the Atlantic coast from West- 
lake, Miss., down to Maine in the interests of constructing barges of 
a type that is suitable for the inland waterways south of Cape Hat- 
teras. During my time in the Clyde Line they started to build 
steamers with a view of competing with and taking the business that 
was being done by the schooners south of Cape Hatteras, which they 
did successfully, and in the southern ports — the principal ports of 
the South. These steamers have practically succeeded in eliminating 
the schooners. It is very hard work under normal conditions for a 
schooner to earn a fair profit. But for the commerce of the South — 
the lumber that comes out of there and a great deal of the commerce 
that goes in the smaller ports — while the Government has improved 
the bars in a great many cases and, in most cases, they have more 
water over the bars than in the rivers, as in the case of the St. 
John's River, and the water over the bar is deeper, and you can 
navigate a vessel of deeper draft over the bar than you can up the 
river — ^it becomes necessary in the smaller rivers, as the mills go 
farther back to find light draft vessels, to go into those rivers and 
bring out the commerce and carry it into the cities situated on those 
smaller rivers. 
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Mr. Small. You are referring to the South Atlantic? 

Capt. Proctor. I am referring to the general conditions south of 
Cape Hatteras. Take the Xeuse River and from there right south to 
the St. Johns, or wherever the Government has improved the inside 
waterways south of Cape Hatteras — I have made a very careful 
studv in the last 12 years of tj^pes of barges that can navigate that 
insiae waterway and go into those smaller southern rivers and their 
branches up to the mills and carry out and bring in commerce. Now 
it is possible to construct a barge that will carry the same amount 
that a schooner would carry on a 25 to 40 per cent less draft than a 
schooner or a steamer can do it. Then, as I have said before, I have 
made a veiy careful study of those barges, and one type in particu- 
lar that I followed out is the Southern Transportation Co.'s barges. 
I speak of that particular case because thev have always shown a 
disposition to build their vessels up to the full requirements of our 
rules and to live up to them after they have built then, so that we 
can feel safe in saying when we have classified one of those barges 
they will be kept up to our classification. 

Now, there are a great many little points that come in there which 
I will not attempt to explain. One thing, in going outside, is the 
anchors and chams. To have large anchors and chains under our 
classification for the coastwise, and the bays and rivers call for 
smaller sizes. They come up to our rules and even come above them. 

Mr. Small. A while ago you referred to south of Hatteras. 

Capt. Proctor. To south of Hatteras; yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. You mean the route inside of Hatteras ? 

Capt. Proctor. Inside of Hatteras, to avoid going around Hatteras. 

Mr. Small. That is the inland waterway to Beaufort to which you 
referred ? 

Capt. Proctor. Yes, sir; and for the anchors and chains, they have 
lived up to our rules, and I have never hesitated to recommend to 
the insurance companies that they are a safe risk ; and they are taking 
them to-day — the foreign insurance companies are taking those 
barges. We have calls for them right along, all the time, and con- 
sider they are good business. They are making money on them, and 
they do not hesitate to take the cargoes on them at all. 

And I can not agree with some of the gentlemen that the barges 
have reached their zenith north of Cape Hatteras ; I do not think so. 
I think the barge transportation is just beginning. There has been 
a ver}'^ wide difference between the economy of a steamer and the 
schooner that has got to be filled in some way. And the demands of 
the commerce is that delivery shall be guaranteed in carrying the 
commerce back and forth, which the schooners can not give, and it 
has got to be done by the same power that will carry the vessels in. 
And I have failed to see anything so far, in my study, that can 
carry that cargo as safely as the barges towed by tugboats along the 
coast, and those barges in particular. Those barges are of a type or 
a model that they are easily towed by the boats — that is, it is possible 
for a boat to tow 500,000 feet of lumber, where, if you put that 
power into one boat she probably would not move it, and it would 
be a failure. And along those lines I look upon this type of shallow- 
draft barges to take up and develop that commerce, and I can not 
see where there is anv limit to it in the southern commerce ; I can not 
see why they are not compelled to have it. 
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Mr. Small. The present limit of draft along this inland water- 
way, from the Chesapeake Bay to Beaufort Inlet, is not exceeding 
9 feet. 

Capt. Proctor. About 3 weeks ago I went over it in the Engineer 
Department, went over the plans, and they told me that inside of 
two years they expected to have 12 feet down there. 

Mr. Small. When it is completed? 
\ Capt. Proctor. When it is completed they expect to have 12 feet 

of water ; and that 12 feet of water will practically carry a barge of 
double the size of the present barges. 
I: Mr. Small. The present barge can not carry a draft of more thaji 

9 feet loaded. 

Capt. Proctor. Yes; but they are going half load, light loaded, 
some of them ; that is, the larger ones. And when they go down to 
Beaufort, inside of Hatteras, we consider that the barges of that 
type are perfectly safe for navigation. The only thing is Frying 
Pan Shoals, which we have to contend with, and not Cape Fear. 

Mr. Small. Frying Pan Shoals are oflP Cape Fear bar ? 

Capt. Proctor. Off Cape Fear. Going south, the worst winds 

they have to contend with there are southwestern ; but they are pro- 

l^r , tected on the north side. And coming from the southeast they have 

an opportunity to go around and go in at any time. With a westerly 

wind they can always work around Frying Pan Shoals. 

Mr. Small. So tnat any danger from Frying Pan Shoals off Cape 
Pear as compared with Cape Hatteras is very much less. 

Capt. Proctor. Oh, Cape Hatteras is entirely different. If you go 
around Cape Hatteras, around Diamond Shoals, you have to get in 
the influence of the Gulf Stream into the imeven sea of the Gulf 
Stream, or to go into the edge of it. 

Mr. Small. A choppy sea. 
ij,j[ Capt. Proctor. A choppy sea, where it is notoriously the worst 

navigating there is on the Atlantic coast. 

Mr. Small. And you are referring to a type of barge now to go 
around Hatteras? 

Capt. Proctor. I mean Hatteras; yes, sir. When I said Frying 
Pan Shoals just now, I meant Diamond Shoals. 

Mr. Small. You are referring to the type of barge which goes 
from New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Norfolk through 
this inland waterway lying inside of Hatteras? 

Capt. Proctor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. Entering the ocean again at Beaufort Inlet? 
1^^ Capt. Proctor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. And then engaging in the coastwise trade on the ocean 
south? 

Capt. Proctor. From there south. You are still in on soundings 
and always on anchorage where you can get an even sea coming in. 

Mr. Small. And over Frying Pan Shoals, off Cape Fear, to 
which you referred, they are not a prohibitive danger at all, and 
there is always safe navigation from there as far south as Florida? 
J Capt. Proctor. I consider it is; yes, sir. There is no place there 

where you have over 100 miles from port to port, and surely any 
man of any competence to navigate in any way, who is competent 
to hold a pilot's license, can familiarize himself with the conditions 
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jtAong that coast, where he C£^n ta)^e advantage of the harbors in ^uch 
» w^y that I do not considei: ^that it is a dangerous prppo^i^tion? I 
<do not consider that there is any danger in the proposition "at ,i^ll 
«of navigating barges up and dqyn that coast. Light-draft baizes 
1 am speaking of now. 

Mr. Small. Will you kindly give your ppi^iion, b|i^d on yoiv 
experience, as to the outlook for the growth of this barge traffic be- 
Jween j^orts so^th of H^t^Wfts wd ports npirth of 3eatteras,>uig 
Ahis in3ide routes 

Capt. Proctor. As I said before, sir, I. do not think there ,i^,fH|y 
.limit to it. I am told by the jimibbr people in Georgiii that their 
large mills are moving back on the shallow rivers, andtjiey haye to 
go to them for their li|n^ber, and thev have no prospect of the Gov- 
ernment improving those rivers for them, where they qan taj^e deep- 
-draft vessels to them. They w.ill improve the bars, but th^y .a:^ 
^ow about improving these flyers. 

Mr. Small. jBut th^y are aacessible to this typ^ of barge? 

Capt. Proctor. They are accessible to this type of barge, v^Jiich 
can go to those mills and go to the smaller cities and towns that are 
in on those rivers with a bulk cargo such as they carry on these 
barges, which those cities use. 

Mr. Small. You hold a Government pilot's Ucwse? 

Capt. Proctor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. Will you kindly explain hqw those liceijises are ob- 
tained? Of course, they are subjected to an examination, but are 
the applicants examined sis to th^ir knowledge of the local wafers 
,^nd the entrances to those harbors? 

Capt. Proctor. I can say tliat I was very carei ully examined as 
to my competency to navigate in those bars, and especi^iUy of tHe 
St. Johns bar and at Charleston. In most places I was asked to go 
to the Engineer Corps and have them indorse me as to whether I 
was familiar with the conditions of the bars, and I did so. 

Mr. Small. Take the steam tug with a Government licensed pilot 
^n board towing this style of barges to which vou have referred : Is 
there any necessity, for the protection of the barge or its cargo, in 
entering any of those ports |rom the ocean of having a State local 
pilot on the barge? 

Capt. Proctor. Judging from my exp^erience in going in and put 
of those rivers, after a towboat and having the pilot on board, I do 
not believe that the pilot adds one iota to the safety of that bai*ge. 
I think that she is safer in the hands of the man who has been 
schooled in the handling of that barge and f pllpwing ;that vessel that 
is towing him. 

Mr. Small. As to the barge only having to follow the tug, ^batis 
irour opinion of the capacity of the men on the barge to steer that 
barge as compared with a local pilot? 

Capt. Proctor. On these barges signals are alip^ays arranged with 
tthe towboat, and it signals those barges what to do; and they syre 
thoroughly competent to do ,that and do do it. There is a r^^ar 
<;ode, a regular method of handling t)ie barges from the to wheats by 
4sdgnal, and that is done and, th^y toUow them very carefully. In, Bfll 
iny navigating around the coast, wherever I c^me in cqntact with 
the barges, and everything 6i that kind, I have always found that 
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very carefully followed out, and as long as I kept in communication 
with the towboat I had nothing to fear from the tow. 

Mr. Smaui. If a State pilot went on the barge would he control 
the movements of the tug? 

Capt. Proctob. I do not see how the captain of the towboat can 
allow a State pilot to go on the barge and cpntrol him in navigating, 
not only over the entrance of the bar to the river, but anywhere. 
He is responsible to the Government which has issued that license to 
him, and the Government is holding him responsible, and he is re- 
sponsible to the owner. And I can not understand how he would 
even allow a pilot, if he was on board of his own ship, to become 
solely responsible for him, inasmuch as he is responsible to the Gov- 
ernment and looks to his license for his living; and especially to put 
a pilot on the barge and allow him to dictate how he should go — 1 
can not conceive or that. And I do not think it is done, and I do not 
think any man holding a license, that is worthy of holding that 
license, would allow him to do so. 

Mr. Curry. How could he stop him? 

Capt. Proctor. He would not obey his orders. 

Mr. Curry. If he accepts the pilot under the State law, and the 
pilot comes aboard of the ship, how can h^ stop him from taking 
control? 

Capt. Proctor. He may think he is taking control. But when the 
pilot goes on board of the barge and the towboat is leading the way 
that barge can not sheer. The stem barge might sheer, and the mid- 
dle barge. They are on a hawser and you can sheer them to a very 
limited extent, but only to a very small extent. The stern barge 
might be sheered perhaps more or less. But he even is not going to 
allow that, and that is generally understood that that barge captain 
does just what he tells him to. 

Mr. SmaUj. Have you had any experience in barge navigation ? 

Capt. Proctor. No, sir; not in towing barges or anything of that 
kind. 

Mr. Small. You are a master of sail vessels? 

Capt. Proctor. I have been a master of sail vessels; yes, sir. I 
have been towed in and out of all the ports of the South, practically, 
in sailing vessels. 

Mr. Small. In your experience, under the State laws of the South 
Atlantic States where sailing vessels are subject to pilotage while be- 
ing towed in, did you ever get any benefit from the local State pilot? 

Capt. Proctor. I am free to admit I have tried to figure out where 
I got any benefit from the pilot when I had the towboat ahead. And 
I say that in this way: When the towboat took hold of the vessel 
he was responsible for everything that happened to her, and he 
would hold me responsible for anything that happened, and I have 
never been abl^ to see where the pilot was responsible for anything 
that happened to her, so I followed the towboat, and I saw that the 
pilot did. Of course I have seen pilots walk around from one side 
to the other and assume they were in control, etc., and I would let 
them do it as long as everything went along all right. But I always 
considered the pilot was an assistant to me, and I don't think he 
commands the ship. 

Mr. Small. That is on a schooner or sail vessel? 
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Capt. Proctor. Yes; he came aboard and assisted me to enter the 
port. I do not say that to belittle the ability of the pilots ; they are 
a very able class of men — there is no mistake about that — and they, 
of course, understand local conditions. I do not say that to beUttle 
them in any way ; but, with the possible exception of the Mississippi 
bar, I am still looking for the benefits that I got from paying 
pilotage when I had a local towboat ahead, and those towboats are 
going out and in over the bar sometimes several times a day. They 
go out and in over the bar a great deal more than the pilots do. 
And, generally speaking, if you get right down to it, you will get 
better information from the towboat captain than you can from the 
pilot. 

Mr. Small. You are speaking of steamships? 

Capt. Proctor. I am speaking of steamships with licensed masters. 

Mr. Small. Which make a business of towing vessels in ? 

Capt. Proctor. Yes, sir; the Government licensed masters on tow- 
boats. 

Mr. Small. You referred to the Pass at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi River. You are not familiar with that, I believe? 

Capt. Proctor. I am familiar with the conditions that exist. I 
have a great inany^ friends there, and in fact I have a brother there 
in the service, and I know that it is quite difficult there at times 
when the river is up, and they have conditions to contend with that 
exist on none of the other bars. 

The Chairman. That is at the mouth of the Mississippi ? 

Capt. Proctor. YeSj sir. The only thing to approach the Missis- 
sippi is the Pollock Kip Shoal or Nantucket Shoal. 

Mr. Small. You regard that as very dangerous? 

Capt. Proctor (continuing). And perhaps the East River into 
Hell Gate. 

Mr. Small. You regard that as very dangerous? 

Capt. Proctor. I do, in towing heavily loaded barges. 

Mr. Small. Tell us about the conditions of the upper end of the 
East Kiver at Hell Gate, which leads into Long Island Sound. 

Capt. Proctor. I think that Hell Gate is said to be, if not the 
most, one of the most difficult places to navigate anywhere in the 
United States. 

Mr. Small. Why? 

Capt. Proctor. On account of the tides; with the narrow, crooked 
channel and the tides and obstructions in the river, etc., and the 
great amount of traffic that is going back and forth through it. 

Mr. Small. And there is no compulsory pilotage on coastwise 
shipping there? 

Capt. Proctor. No, sir; that is, no compulsory pilotage on en- 
rolled vessels. Registered vessels, of course, pay pilotage. 

Mr. Small. When you refer to registered vessels, you mean ves- 
sels engaged in the foreign trade ? 

Capt. Proctor. No, sir; registered vessels maj^ engage in the 
coastwise trade anywhere, but always subject to pilotage. 

Mr. . Small. But only the registered vessel could engage in *he 
foreign trade? 

Capt. Proctor. You can engage in the coastwise trade with a reg- 
istered vessel just the same. You can coast with a registered vessel. 
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Mr. Small. But only a registered vessel can engage in the foreign 
trade ? 

Capt. Proctor. Yes, sir; in the foreign trade. You can not en- 
gage in the foreign trade with an enrolled vessel. 

Capt. MiCHELL. You have stated that you have a license for 
various ports? 

Capt. I^ROCTOR. Yes, sir. 

Capt. MiCHELL. Have you taken any soundings yourself from 
boats going in and out, or have you ever had any opportunity to 
sound the channels in those ports? * 

Capt. Proctor. I do not think, Capt. Michell, that I would any 
more think of going in or out of one of those ports without lead on 
both sides of the ship than I would think of running into the end 
of the jetties. 

Capt. MiCHELL. And that is on your way in and out? 

Capt. Proctor. In and out; yes, sir. 

Capt. MiCHELL. That would be on the particular ranges? 

Capt. Proctor. Yes, sir; navigating off of Cape Fear Bar at 
Charleston. 

Capt. MiCHELL. And if you should get out of the channel, either 
one way or the other, you would sound ? 

Capt. Proctor. I do not understand your question. 

Capt. MiCHELL, If you would get out of the channel, away from 
the ranges, you would take soundings on the sides of the channel? 

Capt. Proctor. My soundings would always be registered, and, of 
course, if there was an obstruction in the channel which I wanted to 
avoid, I would go in and out on the ranges. But I can say without 
any fear of contradiction that I know the channels well enough 
to be able to vary enough to avoid anything I might meet in the 
way of moving obstructions on the channels. 

Capt. MiCHELL. That is going in and out on the ranges ? 

Capt. Proctor. Yes ; or going in or out of Charleston. I was always 
in communication with the engineers' office there, and with the 
dredges on the bar ; and I have even stopped and communicated with 
the sand scows on the bar to find out if the channel was mo\dng, or 
anything of the kind. 

Capt. MiCHELL. And that was your principal information as to 
the condition of the channel ? 

Capt. Proctor. Yes, sir. On the St. Johns Bar you always go 
in at right angles to the jetty, which makes it very difficult of navi- 
gation, and the ranges are always changed by the engineers, and they 
always give that from day to day — the ranges on the beach and on 
the jetty are always changed to suit it. 

Mr. Edmonds. You spoke of insurance a while ago. Do you know 
anything about the insurance business? 

Capt. Proctor. I have been in it for 12 years and have made a 
close study of it. 

Mr. Edmonds. If you abolish compulsory pilotage at New Orleans, 
would that advance the rates for ships going in there ? 

Capt. Proctor. I made that inquiry from three different men 
who pass upon the insurance risks that come into the companies in 
New Yprk. The three men are what is known as the Holland 
Writers' Association Risk, and I asked this question : If pilotage on 
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vessels being towed in and out over southern bars was abolisbfid^ 
would you consider that it was any detriment to the vessels being 
towed ? And they told me : No, unhesitatingly, if they were employing 
local boats to tow them, or if they were being towed by boats run- 
ning regularly on the cost and keeping familiar with the conditions 
in and out of ports, or fairly familiar, and say, making trips back 
and forth down to the diflferent ports on the Atlantic coast. 

Mr. Edwards. I am just spealang now about the Gulf coast. There 
seems to be more difficulty about the entrance to the Mississippi than 
the ports on the Atlantic coast. 

Capt. Proctor. Undoubtedly there is more difficulty at the en- 
trance to the Mississippi than there is anywhere else. 

Mr. Edmonds. You say the insurance people you have talked with 
would feel that it was absolutely unnecessary that there should be a 
pilot on the barges going into the Mississippi ? 

Capt. Proctor. No; not if bein^ towed. 

Mr. Edmonds. Would they require a pilot on the tugboat that was 
towing them ? 

Capt. Proctor. Not necessarily ; no. They do not call for that at 
all in any of their policies. 

Mr. Edmonds. And they would not consider it increased the risk 
to have the boat go in and out without a pilot ? 

Capt. Proctor. Oh, they do not consider the pilot on those boats 
adds anything to the safety of the boat. 

Mr. Edmonds. Even on the Mississippi ? 

Capt. Proctor. Even on the Mississippi. As one man put it to me, 
they don't want him to go on the vessels and get to humbugging the 
captains, so that he would not follow the instructions of the captain 
of the towboat. They are rather inclined to look at it as an inter- 
ference instead of as a matter of safety. 

Mr. Edmonds. The insurance companies of course look into these 
matters closely, and you say that they would be satisfied that a tug, 
with a Government pilot on it, towing three barges up the Missis- 
sippi, was absolutely safe, so that they would not have to raise the 
cost of the insurance ; then I should think that a safe port to go into. 

Capt. Proctor. The insurance companies look at it this way, that 
if they will put a pilot aboard of that tug to assist the captain on 
the tug to take those barges in they will consider it safe ; but as to 
putting pilots on the barges and attempting to direct their towing 
they will not consider it safe under any consideration. 

Mr. Edmonds. Would they reduce the insurance rates if you put 
a pilot on the tug? 

Capt. Proctor. I do not know whether they would reduce the 
insurance rate from what it is now. They consider that the man 
who is thoroughly familiar with those channels, who keeps posted 
on the channels in and out, is just as good as a local pilot, if not bet- 
ter, because he knows more about the vessels than the pilot does. 

Mr. Small. You are referring to the Government licensed pilot? 

Capt. Proctor. I am referring to the Government licensed pilot. 

Mr. Edmonds. Do they investigate them very carefully before they 
take the risk ? Do they investigate him a little to know whether h« 
is a man who has had some experience on that channel? 

Mr. Proctor. When the risk comes in, naturally it has to be passed 
on by some one. We pass on a great deal of that, where there is no 
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marine man competent to pass on thkt risk, and the office usually 
refers it to us; and on the question of the moral risk, it becomj^s a 
question as to whether the captain is competent or whether he is^ 
thoroughly acquainted on the bar that he is going to navigate. 

Mr. Edmonds. Suppose, at that time, a man was employed on the 
tugboat who was not absolutely compfetfeht, what would the in^r^ 
ance people do? 

Capt. Proctor. They would ask him to take a pilot. 

Mr. Edmonds. They would ask him to take a pilot? 

Capt. Proctor. They certainly would afek him to take a pilot. * 

Mr. Edmonds. They would not insure him unless he did? 

Capt. Proctor. They would not insure him unless he did. Well^ 
I say they would not insure him ; they would make his risk ptohibi- 
tive. They would not tell him, perhaps, they would not take the^ 
risk, or anything of that kind ; but they would make it a prohibitive 
rate, which is the usual way of doing it. They do not tell the cap- 
tain or the; owners or anyone that they are not competent of manag- 
ing their business. 

Mr. Edmonds. I understand. 

Mr. Small. And if the master of the steam tug had a Government 
license for those particular waters they would regard that as satis- 
factory? 

Capt. Proctor. We generally keep run of those men sufficiently 
to know that they are competent ox navigating at that particular 
place. Now, I am very friendly with all of the captains of the 
American Line, and they tell me about the Mississippi Eiver and 
of the difficulties of navigating there, and they carry pilots all of 
the time to assist them; that Is, to kfeep track of those changing 
conditions in the Mississippi that Capt. Michell speaks of. 

Capt. Michell. Have you made inquiry regarding the insurance 
recently applying to New Orleans ? 

Capt. Proctor. I have not inquired especially regarding New 
Orleans. 

Capt. Michell. Do you know that there are no regular tugboats 
at the mouth of the Mississippi River? 

Capt. Proctor. Yes; I am familiar with the fact that the pilot 
boats attends to things when the boats are not down there — attends 
to the towing in the river. 

Capt. Michell. Are you aware that most of the tugboats there^ 
with barges going in and out, take pilots? 

Capt. Proctor. I know that they do ; yes ; but I have been told by 
more than one of them that they take them because they are com- 
pelled to. 

Capt. Michell. On the towboats? 

Capt. Proctor. They feel that they have to take the pilots, an J 
they feel like making them earn their pay. 

Capt. Michell. On the towboats? 

Capt. Proctor. No; not on the towboats. 

Capt. Michell. I am asking about the towboats. My question was 
this : Do vou know that all of tte towboats with barges take pilots 
on board? 

Capt. Proctor. I do not know thjat all of them do; no, sir. 

The Chairman. On board of the towbbat? 
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Capt. MiciiJ-ax. Yes; most all of them. 

Capt. Proctok. No, sir; I did not know all of them did. I was 
undSr the impression that those running short coastwise, in and out, 
did not take pilots. 

. Capt. MiCHELL. Most all of them do take pilots, and there is no 
charge. They take the pilot to help out. 

Mr. Edmonds. Does the law require them to do that, Captain? 

Capt. MiCHELL. No, sir. They ask for assistance. 

Mr. Edmonds. And without any charge? 

Capt. MiCHELL. We do not charge, except we charge for the pilot 
on the barge ; but there are very few barges that can enter that pass 
without our assistance. Whenever they have attempted to they have 
met with disaster. 

STATEMENT OF MS. B. S. SALAS, OF SAVANNAH, OA. 

Mr. Small. Mr. Salas, are you the owner, or do you represent the 
owners, of steam tugs and barges engaged in the barge traffic ? 

Mr. Salas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. To what extent, and where do they sail? 

Mr. Salas. Our tug Protector handles most oi the barges in the 
South Atlantic trade from Wilmington to Jacksonville. 

Mr. Small. And she tows barges between those ports? 

Mr. Salas. Nearly every day. 

Mr. Small. What ports does she enter from the ocean? 

Mr. Salas. Wilmington, Charleston, Port Eoyal, Savannah, 
Brunswick, Fernandina, and Jacksonville. 

Mr. Small. Of course, the master of your tug Protector is a Gov- 
ernment-licensed pilot ? 

Mr. Salas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. How long have you been engaged in this barge traffic, 
Mr. Salas? 

Mr. Salas. In the barge traffic — about two years. 

Mr. Small. Will you state to the committee whether or not there 
is any necessity for the services of a local pilot on the barges towed 
by your tugs? 

Mr. Salas. There is not, sir. 

Mr. Small. Why do you say that there is no necessity ? 

Mr. Salas. We are towing constantly two barges between Charles- 
ton, Savannah, and Jacksonville with coal. Those barges at present 
have been licensed at Savannah by the pilots' association there, and 
we come in at all hours of the night and go out at all hours of the 
night, both at Charleston, Savannah, and Jacksonville, and we carry 
no pilots. 

Mr. Small. You mean that the pilots' association issues your 
barges a license? 

Mr. Salas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. Which exempts them from using pilots? 

Mr. Salas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. Then, you pay so much annually? 

Mr. Salas. Yes, sir; for those two barges. 

Mr. Small. And they are not served by the local pilots? 

Mr. Salas. No, sir; they are not served by the local pilots. 
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Mr. Smalij. At what ports do you have an arrangement of that 

Mr. Salas. Savannah only. 

Mr. Smauj. And you say that they go in and out in the nighttime 
as well as in the daytime? 

Mr. SaiiAS. At all hours of the night, sir. 

Mr. Smaui. You mentioned coal as one of the cargoes; what else 
do they carry? 

Mr. Salas. They ship coal entirely, and also coal from Charleston. 
They have a new terminal that has just been completed there for 
coal from Charleston to Jacksonville. 

Mr. Small. That has just been opened? 

Mr. Salas. It was opened September 1, 1915. 

Mr. Small. By some railroad? 

Mr. Salas. By the Southern Railway.. It is their new coal ter- 
minal. 

The Chairman. This captain of your tug is running on this route 
continuously? 

Mr. Salas. Yes, sir ; for 20 years. 

The Chairman. And hence is quite as familiar with the local 
waters as a local pilot would be? 

Mr. Salas. Yes, sir ; he is very familiar. 

The Chairman. Both with the coast waterways and the inland 
waterways? 

Mr. Salas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Edmonds. Do you pay the pilots at Charleston? 

Mr. Salas. I do not know what arrangement the barges have at 
Charleston. 

Mr. Edmonds. Or at Jacksonville? 
^ Mr. Salas. I do not faiow what arrangement they have at Jackson- 
ville either, sir. 

Capt. MiCHELL. You stated that the pilots issued you a license. 

Mr. Salas. Issued to the barges. 

Capt. MiCHELL. Are they issued by the pilots of the State ? 

Mr. Salas. They are issued by the pilots' association. 

Capt. MiCHELL. Under the State law ? 

Mr. Salas. Under the State law — ^no, sir ; under the pilot commis- 
sioners' rules and regulations. 

Capt. MiCHELL.. They are created by the State? 

Mr. Salas. No, indeed; they are under the pilot commissioners' 
rules and regulations. 

Capt. MiCHELL. This commission is created by the laws of the 
State? 

Mr. Salas. Yes, sir; but the rules of the pilot commissioners 
govern. 

Capt. MiCHELL. Yes; the pilots have nothing to do with that ar- 
rangement. 

Mr. Salas. Yes ; it is the pilot commissioners. 

Capt. Spencer. I would like to correct you there. The State of 
Georgia has passed a law regarding this license system, and the com- 
missioners fulfill the law. 

I would like to ask Mr. Salas whether or not it is true that the 
tug Protector has at any time anchored barges on the ranges in 
Charleston Harbor and complaints have been made of that on the 
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p<rt of the coastwii^ vessel^-^-of steftm vesseb anthoHi^ di]^§bti;^'bii 
the ranges in the port of Charleston ? Do you know of that, sii^ Y 

Mr. Salas. I never heard of it. 

Capt. Sfencer. Do you know whether it is correct or ncftf 

Mr. Salas. I never heard of it. 

Mr. CuKRY. Do you know ? 

Capt. Sfencer. 1 have been advised by the Charleston pilots tSlat 
is correct 

Mr. CiTSBT. It is not right to ask questions of that kind and hitve 
them go in the record unless you know it to be a fact. 

Capt. Spencer. I am just asking that. I do not belong at' Charles- 
ton,* but I have been advised that there are complaints of the tug 
Protector anchoring on the ranges. 

Mr. Small. May it please the chairman and the committee, I pto- 
test against hearsay evidence from Capt. Spencer. It seems to me 
that we have had enough of that, with no chance to cross-ei^amine' 
the other witnesses — ^to nave a witness come up and say whsit he has 
heard. 

The Chairman. We are going to^ conclude this hearing' this even- 
ing, and it would lead to an interminable hearing to follow up these 
hearsay statements. 

Capt. Spencer. I simply wanted to correct that statement regard- 
ing the State licenses. I know that the State law provides for that 
and not the pilots — ^the pilot commissioners imder .the aiitiidrii^ of 
the legislature of the State. 

Mr. Small. Do you now undertake to say that by law of the State 
of Georgia, either the pilot commissioners or the pilotage association 
are authorized to issue a license to barges for a money consideration.' 
by which they shall be exempted from the actual services of a pilot? 

Capt. Spencer. If they desire to take these licenses. 

Mr. Small. Can you cite the law ? 

Capt. Spencer. I can show it to you in the code of Geor^a. 

Mr. Small. I beg you to do it, and ask the chairman to have it put 
in the record. Understand the question, please : The law of the State 
of Georgia authorizes either the pilot commissioners or the pilotage 
association to exempt barges from the actual services of a pilot upon 
tiie payment of a money consideration only. 

Capt. Spencer. Coastwise vessels, it states, Mr. Small; it does not' 
specify barges. 

Mr. Small. Just cite, if you can, that law and hand it to the clerk 
so that it may go into the record. 

I desire to incorporate the following resolution in the record: 

Board of Trade and Business Men's Association, . 

Norfolk, Va., February 8, 1916. 
Hon. John U. Small, 

House of Representatioes, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sib : The following resolution was unanimously adopted by ' our 
board of directors at a meeting held this afternoon: 

**Resolved, That the board of directors of the Board of Trade and B,usiiies8 
Men*s Association of Norfolk, Va., hereby approves the bill recently Intrqauced 
in Ck)ngress eliminating the pilotage charges on barges at southern portisi; ahd 
be it further 

"Resolved, That a copy of this, resolution be forwarded to Senators Martin 
and Swanson, and also to Congressmen Holland and Small." 
Yours, very truly, 

John A. LesnIer, PreHdeiit- • 



The Chaibman. I desire to' incorporate' a letter written to Hon. 

George Huddleston from Mr. W. C. Shaddef ord : 

■.'.., .• . • f..-'-' ' • 

BiBMiNGHAM, AiJL, February SS&l 191^, 
Hon. Geobge Huddleston, 

Waahington, D. C, 

Mt Dbab Sib: I notice in the newspapers in tbe last few days that the riTar 
ptiots are now busy in Washington fighting a bill introduced by Congressman 
Small, of North Carolina, for doing away with the services of pilots, protided 
the master of the vessel holds a Government license, etc. 

I take the liberty of writing you on this subject, aiSd inclosing some informa- 
tion, which I have obtained, in my endeavor to do some coal business in Cuba 
in 1914. This statement shows the comparative port cost and expense in han- 
dling a schooner of 1,200 tons' capacity of coal from Philadelphia and Mobile. 

The difference you will note amounts to $341, and is made up practically In 
towage and pilots* charges, excess at Mobile. In further explanation .of Xbis 
transaction, I beg to say that in 1914 I was interested in a coal contract for 
deli\'ery in Cuba, amounting to something like 50,000 tons in sight. 

,1 arranged for a small schooner of 900 tons and had delivery made from 
Mobile to the port mentioned in April, 1914, and my coal proved satisfactory. 
In the following July I got another contract arranged for of 1,200 tons of coal 
to go forward during August, and in my endeavor to get a vessel with freight 
rate, to enable me to again get in this market, I ran up on the information 
which I inclose you, showing these port charges at Mobile as compared with 
Philadelphia port charges. 

Pending my negotiations, unfortunately, the war in Europe caihe on, and, in 
consequence, I could not get a vessel for love or money, and I lost out on that 
account. . 

As I see it, and with the information I have in hand, Mobile is a seaport 
with existing towage and pilotage charges, together with some other port 
difficulties, which will make it simply an impossible proposition for any one in 
Alabama to compete with any other southern i)ort on the gulf or Atlantic coast 
in shipping any product. 

From the information I get, Mobile has something like 30 feet of water, and 
it is something like 30 miles to deep water on the Gulf, and the towage from 
other Gulf and Atlantic Ocean seaport cities ranges from 10 to 76 miles, and all 
with less cost 

Now, understand, I am not inclined to raise the question as to the merits 
of the pilot or towboat charges, but as we Birmingham i)eople, and the entire 
State of Alabama, are vitally interested in Mobile as a port, we take it that our 
Congressman will join us and see that Mobile is made a port equal to the best in 
the country, and with all the facilities, and with reasonable cost in handling 
export business, without limit, except as to our capacity and ability to handle 
and give us the full benefit of the Warrior River. 

If you will interest yourself in this matter I would be glad, if wanted, to fur- 
nish you further information on the subject, as I am also sure many of your 
friends around Birmingham can perhaps give you more of it than I can. I am. 
Yours, vei*y truly, 

W. C. Shackelford. 

Exhibit to Mr. Shackesfobd's Letter, 
philadelphia and mobile port charges compared. 

( Philadelphia to Cay Frances, Cuba, 1,200 tons coal, September 1914. ) • 

Commission on charter 1 $114 

Docking at coal dock, tow , 10 

Towage down the Delaware River '^. 7Q 

Loading and trimming cargo coal, 7 cents . 84 

I^iSQharging coal at Cuba, 20 cents . ^. 240 

Clearing and Cuban consul fee, Philadelphia :___ , 25 

All Cuban customhouse, pilot and consignee charges, Cuba_____^ __^__ 186 

^There are other charges, but this wUl do. There is no pilotage on coal to 
foreign ports or any ports out of Philadelphia. 
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MOBILE — SAME POBT. 

■''*'' . ^ 

OommissioQ charter, should be more as freight should be higher ,$114 

Tow, docking at coal dock 10 

Mobile '*Bay, up and down, towage 30 cents ton 240 

Pilotage compulsory, foreign 130 

Harbor master's fee 5 

Loading and trimming coal, at 10 cents per ton 120 

EMscharge in Cuba 240 

Glearlqg and Cuban consul fee 25 

All customhouse, pilot, and agent's fees, Cuba 185 

1,069 
Philadelphia charges , 728 

Mobile excess charges j 341 

This is the difference between shipping coal from Philadelphia to Cuba and 
Mobile to Cuba about 25 cents per ton. 

Mobile port, excess charges made up as follows : 

Towage up and down bay $170 

Pilotage, compulsory- _x 130 

Harbor master __: : : 5 

Loading and trimming vessel 36 

341 

The Chairmai^. I desire to put in the record the following letter 
from the president of the American Association of Masters, Mates, 
and Pilots, Brooklyn, N. Y. : 

Brooklyn, N. Y., February 28, 1916. 

Hon. J.. W. Alexander, 

Chairman Committee Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The national executive committee of this association has read 
very carefully a copy of the hearing before the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries on H. R. Bill 9678, a bill to exempt from compulsory pilotage 
the barges while in tow of steam vessels navigated by Government pilots, had 
on February 1, 8, and 9. 

After due consideration of all the evidence adduced at these hearings there 
seems to be but One objection on the part of the barge interests and that is the 
payment of pilotage for service not rendered, which is a reasonable stand to 
take, but the remedy they seek to avoid this payment is not, in our opinion, 
the, right course to follow, because they claim that a barge doesn't need a pilot 
when in tow of another vessel which has a Government licensed pilot on board. 
This is also wrong,, in our opinion, as the licensed pilot should not be compelled 
by any one to pilot only one vessel, and should he have another in tow that 
other vessel should be under the directions of another pilot as competent to 
pilot the barges as the master is to pilot the tug. This precaution should be 
taken in the interest of other vessels as well as the towing interest. 

There is one very particular point to be considered which seems to liave been 
forgotten by those explaining the method of navigating these tows and the 
diflCerent formations they make in going in or coming out of port. As a rule 
these barges tow better on a long hawser, say from (JOG to 900 feet, and when- 
ever this can be done advantage is taken of it, although the law does not 
perihlt them to use over 450 feet while towing on inland waters. Now, a tow 
of one tug and three barges of ordinary size towing on 75 fathoms or 450 feet 
of hawser will cover a distance of about 2,000 feet and from that to 3,000 feet 
whenever opportunity affords, which is from one-third to one-half of a nautical 
mile, with the tugboat 400 to 500 feet ahead of the first barge going around 
a bend, and if the man on the barge is not as good a pilot as the one on the tug 
that tow is liable to be of much trouble to other vessels while passing in 
crowded channels and rivers. The bar pilots testimony to this effect is correct, 
therefore we believe the system of compulsory pilotage in these particular 
harbors and rivers, viz, Gape Fear Bar and River, Gharleston, Savannah, 
Ferhaodina, Doboy, Jacksonville, Tampa, and Mississippi River is a good 
system^ as alL of these' harbors have bars of shifting sand and are subject to 
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change of channel during any heavy storms. We believe, however, that the 
barges should be compelled to take pilots and the pilots should be compelled 
to go on board and render such service as is necessary, either to the tug or 
to the barges, or both, as the case may require. 

We also believe it would be unfair to pass a law which will increase the 
responsibility of the licensed officer beyond that which he now has to bear. 
Both sides have had their say, but no one has spoken for the tug master except 
Capt. Brown and no doubt he speaks for himself. 

As to the representatives of the licensed officers, and especially those in com- 
mand of towing vessels, we most emphatically protest against this bill becom- 
ing law as it places the responsibility on one man of navigating three to four 
vessels in crowded waters when there is nothing to be gained by so doing ex- 
cept to save this small sum of pilotage for the owner. The licensed officer has 
not asked to have this extra work placed upon him, therefore no one else 
should be allowed to be instrumental in doing so. 

Thanking you to have this letter placed in the records as opposing the bill, 
we beg to remain, 

Yours, very truly, 

[SEAL.] John H. Pruett, National President 

(For the National Executive Committee). 

The Chairman. The following statement was submitted to be in- 
corporated in the record : 

United States of Amebic a. 
State of New Yobk, 

City and county of New York, 88 : 

To whom it may concern: 

Be it known that on the 24th day of February, 1916, before me, Harry O. 
Poillon, a notary public in and for the State of New York, by letters patent, 
under the great seal of the said State, personally came Capt. Frank H. Meader, 
master of the tug W. B. Keener who, upon oath, deposes and says : 

I hold a master's United States license for steam and sailing vessels of any 
size on any ocean, and I also hold pilot's license for the principal bars and 
harbors between Calais, Me., and Fernandina, Fla. 

I have traded between southern and northern ports for the last 20 years; 
first, in sailing vessels, and for tlje last 7 years in tugboats. 

In order to obtain a license for southern ports it is necessary to pass a rigid 
examination, the same as that required for northern ports. 

In my opinion anyone passing the examination of the United States inspec- 
tors for these ports is unquestionably qualified to act as pilot for same. 

My experience has been that with the knowledge necessary to pass these 
examinations the piloting of tugboats with tows of barges in and out of ports in 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, is no more diflacult than at northern 
ports. 

Fbank H. Meadeb. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 24th day of February, 1916. 

[seal.] Habby C. Pouxon, 

Notary PuhliCy Westchester County. 

Certificate filed in New York County, No.. 94; New York register, No. 6166; 
term expires March 30, 1916. 

The Chairman : The hearings on this bill are closed. 

o 
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